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tirst  rank,  and  prove  that  it  would 
Oh  Ml!  rray’s  posihumous  work,  en-  be  nearly  as  hopeless  to  equal,  as  to 
titled  Philosophical  History  of  the  surpass  him.  Languages  lie  appears 
Kuropcan  Languages,”  with  a  me-  to  have  acquired  by  a  species  of  in- 
uioir  of  his  life  prefixal,  from  the  tuitive  facility  peculiar  to  himself, 
|>eii  of  the  Reverend  Sir  Henry  Mon-  and  by  methods  as  new  as  unavail- 
crietf  Well  wood,  Bart.,  being  now  able  to  ordinary  men.  But  he  did 
before  the  public,  we  lose  not  a  mo-  not  merely  load  his  memory  with 
inent  in  laying  before  our  readers,  words,  or  render  his  mind  a  sort  of 
some  account  of  one  of  the  greatest  jiolyglott-storehouse  of  the  different 
Philologists,  and  altogether  most  re-  dialects  and  languages  he  had  mas- 
inarkable  men,  which  our  country  has  terrd.  On  the  contrary,  his  prime 
ever  produced.  A\^e  have  never  read  and  favourite  object,  in  tracing  the 
the  biography  of  any  literary  man  affiliations  of  cognate  forms  of  sjieech, 
with  such  intense,  and  almost  over-  was  to  discover  the  general  laws  of 
mastering  interest ;  nor,  with  the  the  human  mind,  and  to  endeavour 
single  exception  of  Dr  Leyden,  or  per-  to  supply  a  link  in  the  history  and 
haps  Dr  Carey,  arc  we  aw^are  of  any  fate  of  nations,  upon  which  their  an- 
exainple  in  literary  history  which  can  nals  are  necessarily  silent.  Lan- 
he  set  up  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  Dr  guage  he  considered,  and  justly,  as 
Murray.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  most  certain  and  |)ernianent  re¬ 
ins  early  progress  was  beset,  were  cord  of  the  early  history  of  the  dif- 
such  as  nothing  but  the  irrepressible  ferent  tribes  by  which  tlie  earth  is 
energy  and  prodigious  enthusiasm  of  peopled ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
his  character  could  have  overcome  ;  uble  he  wras  to  avail  himself  of  this 
while  throughout  the  whole  of  his  |x>werful  instrument,  in  prying  into 
brief  but  brilliant  career,  the  origi-  those  recesses  of  antiquity  which 
nality  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  had  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  rev 
distinguished,  conjoined  with  the  maiued  unexplored.  Such  an  inqui- 
simplicity  and  purity  of  his  moral  ry  necessarily  prc-supposeil  an  ac- 
habits,  sheds  an  attraction  over  the  quaintance  with  a  majority  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  imparts  a  principal  languages^  and  dialects  of 
charm  to  whatever  concerns  him,  Europe  and  of  Asia ;  and  this  Dr 
that  instantly  take  hold  of  our  ad-  Murray  possessed,  to  an  extent  that 
miration,  and  inspire  us  with  senti-  has  certainly  never  been  equalled, 
ments  of  affectionate  veneration  for  except  by  Sir  William  Jones  or  Dr 
his  memory.  As  a  Philologist  and  Leyden,  whom,  in  many  other  re- 
Uinguist,  the  work  about  to  appear,  spects,  he  resembled :  and  we  regret 
in  addition  to  the  evidences  he  had  to  add,  in  this,  U»,  that  his  un- 
^forc  given  of  his  vast  acquirements  quenchable  ardour,  in  the  acquisition 
in  this  department  of  knowledge,  will  of  knowledge,  appears  to  have  wasted 
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his  strenp^th,  dOBSutned  hU  vital  cner-  glen  ;  and  in  1784  he  \.a8  put  to  school 
c;ieB,  and  sent  him  to  a  premature  at  New  Galloway,  where  nis  rude  ex- 
and  lamented  grave.  terior,  and  .awkward  pronuBiciation, 

AJack,  for  lesser  knowledge  !  bow  ac-  made  him  a  subject  of  fun 

to  the  younkers,  whom,  however,  he 

In  beingso  ble«sM.  soon  ta«gbt  to  re^ct  him,  by  «- 

®  cending  to  the  head  of  the  class.  In 

It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  we  the  month  of  November,  a  cutaneoHs 
have  the  history  of  the  early  pro-  eruption  forced  him  to  leave  school, 
gress  of  this  celebrated  and  regret-  which  he  saw  no  more  for  four  years  ; 
ted  scholar  sketched  by  his  own  hand,  but  during  this  interval  he  employed 
with  inimitable  and  undisguised  sim-  himself  in  devouring  all  manner  of 
plicity.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  books  of  which  he  could  get  hold, 
the  friendly  zeal  of  Dr  Baird,  his  and  contracted  an  amazing  love  for 
early  and  steady  patron,  to  whom  ballad -poetry.  In  the  winter  of 
Dr  Murray  communicated  this  inter-  1787-8  he  was  engaged,  for  the  nii- 
esting  document  through  the  Rev.  serable  pittance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Mr  Maitland  of  MinnigafF,  also  one  shillings,  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
of  Dr  Murray's  early  and  kind  pa-  heads  of  two  families,  in  the  parish 
trons.  It  bears  date,  the  Manse  of  of  Kirkowen.  During  his  residence 
Urr,  July  25,  1842.  From  this  we  there,  he  was  indefatigable  in  adding 
mean  to  extract  freely,  as  the  subse-  to  his  miscellaneous  stock  of  know- 
quent  events  in  Dr  Murray's  life  are  ledge,  and  particularly  made  himself 
already,  in  some  measure,  known,  and  master  of  the  four  principal  rules  of 
will  therefore  require  only  a  general  Arithmetic,  and  even  of  the  Rule  of 
notice.  Three,  without  any  assistance.  Soon 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  after  this,  we  find  him,  for  a  little 
born  at  a  place  called  Dunkitterick,  while,  at  school,  though  very  irregular 
in  Earse,  Dun-cheatharaich, —  in  his  attendance,  and  always  pursn- 
the  knowe  of  the  cattle,")  we  be-  ing  his  own  methods  in  instructing 
lieve,  in  the  parish  of  MinnigafF,  himself :  for  it  ought  to  be  reraark- 
and  stew'arty  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  ed,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  coni- 
the  22d  of  October  1775.  His  fa-  pletely than  Dr  Murray, 
ther,  Robert  Murray,  had  been  a  or  less  indebted  to  the  instruction  of 
shepherd  all  hia  days.  His  mother,  others.  At  school  he  invariably  lol- 
Mary  Cochrane,  was  also  the  daugh-  lowed  his  own  course.  His  mind 
ter  of  a  shepherd.  His  father  had  had  been  thrown  back  on  its  own 
completed  his  69th  year  before  Alex-  energies ;  and  as  it  never  failetl  to 
ander  was  born.  About  the  year  enable  him  to 'accomplish  whatever 
1781  he  learned  to  read  almost  en-  he  wished,  his  confidence  in  his  own 
tirely  by  his  own  efforts,  and  amtised  powers  becan>e  a  strong  and  con- 
himself  by  printing;  on  the  back  of  a  firmed  principle  in  the  regulation  ot 
wooUcard,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  his  conduct.  And  it  ought  to  be 
with  a  charred  heather-stem,  or  root,  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  teach- 
snatched  from  the  fire.  I  wrought,"  *  ers  whom  he  attended,  that  thej^  had 
he  tells  us,  with  board  and  brand  the  discrimination  to  discover  hts  ^" 
continually."  In  May  1782  he  got  a  traordinary  aptitude,  for  .ac^uinng 
Psalm-book, — soon  committed  to  me-  knowledge,  and  in  no  instanop  ,8U^ 
mory  a  great  number  of  the  Psalms, —  jected  him  to  the  restrMnjt.  of  aiUn- 
“  and  longed  for  a  new  book."  This  cial  modes  and  rules,  which  i^igbt 
was  not  so  easily  procured,  as  he  was  have  repressed  bis  noble’ardour,  sw 
forbidden  to  open  or  touch  the  ‘'Bible  checked  his  persevering  but 
nted  every  night  in  the  family  !"  At  lous  indnstr)^  But  -we  ihaU  now 
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to  school,  and  went  regularly.  As  1  now 
understood  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
in  imitation  of  other  lads  in  the  country, 
I  wished  to  add  to  these  a  Httle  French. 
These  were  the  sum-total  of  qualiflcations 
deemed  necessary  for  a  derk  intending  to 
go  to  tlie  West  Indies,  or  America. 

**  1  had  in  1787  and  1788  often  ad- 
mired  and  mused  on  the  spedmens  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  every  language  found  in 
i^almon's  Grammar.  1  had  read  in  the 
Magazines  and  Spectator,  that  Homer, 
Virgil,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Newton, 
were  the  greatest  of  mankind.  I  had  been 
early  informed  that  Hebrew  was  the  first 
liitjguage,  by  some  elders  and  good  religi¬ 
ous  jHJople.  In  1789,  at  Drigmorn,  an 
old  w'oman,  who  lived  near,  showed  me 
her  Psalm-book,  which  was  printed  with 
n  large  type,  had  notes  on  each  i>nge,  and 
likewise  what  1  discovered  to  be  the  He¬ 
brew  Alphabet,  marked  letter  after  letter 
in  the  119th  Psalm.  1  t(X)k  a  copy  of 
these  letters,  by  printing  them  off  in  my 
old  w'«y,  and  kept  them. 

“  I  borrowed  from  one  Jack  M‘Bride, 
nl  Bridgend  of  Cree,  Chambeaud's  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  French  Grammar.  About  the 
30th  of  May  1790,  I  set  to  work  on  it. 
My  indulgent  master  gave  me  whole  pages 
of  lessons,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I 
began  to  read  lessons  on  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Diable  Boiteux,  a  book  which 
he  gave  me.  Robert  Kerr,  a  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Kerr  in  Risque,  was  my  friend  and 
companion.  He,  in  preparation  for  Gre¬ 
nada,  wijither  he  soon  went,  had  for  some 
time  read  French.  His  grammar  was 
Boyer’s,  and  the  book  which  he  read  on 
an  old  French  New  Testament.  There 
was  another  Grammar  in  the  school,  read 
by  Robert  Cooper,  eon  of  Mr  Cooper,  late 
tenant  in  Clarie.  In  the  middle  of  the 
days  1  sat  in  the  school,  and  compared 
the  nouns,  verba,  &e.  in  aU  these  bwks ; 
and  as  I  knew  much  of  the  r  New  Testa¬ 
ment  by  memmy,  I  was  able  to  explain' 
whole  pages  of  the  French  to  Kerr,  who 
was  not  diligent  in  study.  About  the 
IJth  of  June,  Kerr  told  me  that  he  had, 
once  learned  Ladn  for  a  fimtnight,  but 
had  not  liked  it,  and  still  had  the  Ru¬ 
diments*'  beside  him.  I  laid,  Do  lend 
me  them ;  I  wish  to  aee  what  the  nouns 
and  verba  are  like,  and  whether  they  re- 
aemblo  our  French.**  He  gave  me  the 
book.  1  examined  it  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  found  that  the  nouns  had 
ciunges  oo  the  last  syllables,  and  looked 
very  singular.  I  used  to  repeat  a  leaaon 
from  the  Freiich  Rudiments  every  fore¬ 
noon  in  school.  On  the  morning  .of  the 
t9idsuinroer  fair  of  Newton  Stewart,  1  act 
out  for  school,  and  aoridentally.put  into 
my  pock^  the  Latin  Grammar  instead  of 


the  thin  French  Rudlinents.  On  an  or¬ 
dinary  day,  Mr  Cramond  would  have 
chid  me  for  this,  but  on  that  festive 
morning  he  was  meUow,  and  in  excellent 
spirits,  a  state  not  good  for  a  teacher, 
but  always  desired  in  him  by  me,  for  he 
was  then  very  communicative.  With 
great  glee  he  replied,  when  I  told  him 
roy  mistake,  and  showed  the  Rudiments, 
Gad,  Sandy,  1  shall  try  thee  with  La¬ 
tin,**  and  accordingly  read  over  ,  to  me 
no  less  than  two  of  the  declensions.  It 
w’as  his  custom  with  me  to  permit  me  to 
get  as  long  lessons  as  I  pleased,  and 
never  to  fetter  me  by  joining  me  to  a 
class.  There  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
school,  a  class  of  four  boys  advanced  ns 
far  as  the  pronouns  in  Latin  Grammar. 
They  ridiculed  my  separated  condition. 
But  before  the  vacation  in  August,  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  Rudiments,  knew 
a  good  deal  more  than  they,  by  reading 
at  home  the  notes  on  the  foot  of  each 
page,  and  was  so  greatly  iin|)roved  in 
French,  that  1  could  read  almost  any 
French  book  at  opening  of.it.  I  com- 
l^ared  French  and  Latin,  and  rivetted  the 
words  of  both  in  my  memory  !)y  this 
practice.  When  proceeding  w'ilh  the 
Latin  verbs,  1  often  sat  in  the  school  all 
mid-day,  and  pored  on  the  first  pages  of 
Robert  Cooper’s  Greek  Grammar,  the 
only  one  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  then 
reading  Livy,  and  learning  Greek.  By 
help  of  his  book,  I  mastered  the  letters, 
but  I  saw'  the  sense  of  the  Latin  rules  in 
a  very  indistinct  manner.  Some  boy 
lent  me  on  old  Corderius,  and  a  friend 
made  me  a  present  of  Eutropius.  1  got 
a  common  Vocabulary  from  my  compa¬ 
nion  Kerr.  I  read  to  my  teacher  a 
number  of  colloquies ;  and  b^ora  the  end 
of  July  was  permitted  to  take  Icssona  in 
Eutropius.  There  was  a  copy  of  Eutro¬ 
pius  in  the  school  that  had  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation.  I  studied  this  last  with  ^eat  at¬ 
tention,  and  com|)ared  tiie  English  and 
Latin.  When  my  lesson  w  as  prepared,  1 
always  made  an  excursion  into  the  rest  of 
every  book,  and  my  books  were  not  like 
those  of  other  schMl-boys,  opened  only 
in  one  place,  and  where  the  lesson  lay. 
The  school  w'as  dissolved  in  harvest. 
After  the  vacation,  1  returned  to  it  a  week 
or  twoi,  to  read  Eutropius.  A  few  days 
before  the  vacation,  I  purchased  from  an 
old  roan,  named  William  Shaw,  a  very 
bulky  and  aged  edition  of  Ainswostk’s 
Dictionary.  This  was  an  invaluable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  me*  It  had  all  the  Latin 
words,  and  the  corresponding  <uk1 
Hebraw,  likewise  a  plan  of  ancient  Ropie, 
aii4  a  Dictionary  oC  prqper  .n^nms.  ;  I 
hs4  it  for  eighteenpence,  »  Y-’Tf 
WHh  thfse-bookf  !  went  off,  ifoodl  Mar- 
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tinmas,  to  teach  the  children  of  Robert  part  of  my  foes,  but  allowed  me  to  read 
Kerr,  tenant  in  Garlarg,  English  reading,  any  book  which  I  pleased.  I  studied  hi; 
writing,  aiithmetic,  and  Lafin.  In  his  humour,  and  listened  to  his  stories  about 
house  I  found  several  mere  books — Rud-  his  college  life,  in  the  University  of  Alw- 
dhnan’s  Grammar,  the  most  ohscure  of  all  deen,  where  he  had  been  regularly  bad, 
W'orks  that  ever  were  offered  to  children  and  where  he  had  been  the  dass-fellov; 
for  their  instruction,  a  book  on  which  I  of  Dr  Beattie. 

laboured  much  to  no  great  purpose—  “  I  found  my  school-fellow  Robert 
Caesar,  and  Ovid.  I  employed  every  Cooper  reading  Livy,  the  Greek  Gram, 
siiarc  moment  in  pondering  on  these  mar,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  A 
iKwks.  I  literally  read  the  Dictionary  few  days  before  going  to  school  this 
throughout.  My  method  was  to  revolve  season,  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
the  leaves  of  the  letter  A,  to  notice  all  with  John  Hunter,  a  miner  under  Mr 
the  principal  words  and  their  fireck  sy-  George  Mure,  and  who  lived  in  the  High 
nonimes,  not  omitting  a  glance  at  the  Row  of  the  Miners*  Village,  at  Mr  11c. 
Hebrew^ :  to  do  the  same  by  P,  and  so  on  ron*s  lead  mines.  This  man  and  his  fa- 
through  the  l)ook.  I  then  returned  from  mily  had  come  from  Leadhills.  IK- 
X  and  Z  to  A,  and  in  these  winter  inonllK-^  showed  me  many  civilities,  and  gave  mo 
I  amassed  a  large  stock  of  Latin  and  use  of  the  following  books,  that  bad  bc- 
Greck  vocables.  From  this  exercise  I  longed  to  a  brother  of  his  then  deceased : 
tix)k  to  Eutropius,  Ovid,  and  Caesar,  or  Luciani  Dialogi,  cum  Tabula  Cebetis, 
at  times  to  Ruddiman’s  Grammar.  The  Greek  and  Latin  ;  a  Greek  New  Testa, 
inverted  order  often  jrerplexed  me,  and  I  ment ;  Homer’s  Iliad,  Greek  and  Latin, 
frequently  mistook,  but  also  frequently  in  two  small  volumes ;  Buchanani  His- 
discerned,  the  sense.  Tlie  udld  fictions  toria  Rerum  Gest.  Scoticaniin ;  and 
of  Ovid  have  had  charms  for  me  ever  Buchanani  0]x*ra  Poctica.  The  first  por- 
since.  I  was  not  a  judge  of  simple  and  tion  of  my  wages  hail  gone  to  Dumfries 
elegant  composition,  but  when  any  pas-  or  Edinburgh,  to  buy  Moor’s  Greek  Gram, 
sage  contained  wild,  sublime,  pathetic,  or  mar  and  ^•hrevelii  Lexicon.  I  got  the 
singular  expressions,  I  both  felt  and  tc-  Grammar,  but  I  forget  how  I  obtains! 
rradously  remembered  them.  Here  I  got  the  Lexicon.  My  master  allowid  me  to 
nnother  hook,  which,  from  that  time,  has  pass  over  Caesar,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Sal- 
influcnced  and  inflamed  my  imagination;  lust,  of  which  last,  however,  I  borrowed 
This  was  “  Paradise  Lost,”  of  which  I  copies,  and  read  them  jwivately,  or  at 
had  heard,  and  which  I  was  eager  to  sec.  times  with  the  young  class.  Dr  George 
It  was  lent  me  by  Jean  Macmillan,  at  Muhr  was  one  of  the  young  class,  and  my 
present  residing  in  Minnigaff  village,  then  intimate  friend.  After  I  had  read  my 
housekeeper  in  Garlarg,  and  afterwards  owm  lessons,  I  almost  always  read  along 
married  to  Robert  Murray,  my  brother’s  with  him  his  lesson  in  Virgil  and  Sal- 
son.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  ardour  lust.  But  Mr  Cramond  iiemiitted  me  to 
or  various  feelings  with  which  I  read,  read  Livy  along  with  Roliert  Cooper,  and 
studied,  and  admired  this  /trxKrafe  wort.  Buchanan’s  Historv  bv  mvself.  Robert 
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ground,  in  honour  of  his  son  Sarpcdon, 
who  was  to  fall  far  from  his  country.* 
My  pnicticc  v/as  to  lay  down  a  new  and 
ditflcult  book,  after  it  had  wearied  me  ;  to 
take  up  another-— then  a  third— tind  to 
resume  this  rotation  frequently  and  labo¬ 
riously.  I  always  strove  to  seize  the 
sense;  but  when  I  supposed  that  I  had 
succeeded,  I  did  not  weary  myself  with 
analysing  every  sentence.  About  that 
time  I  formed  a  sort  of  axiom,  that  every 
language  must  have  a  certain  number  of 
words,  and  thtit,  in  learning  a  language, 
the  student  is  not  master  of  ft  till  he  liave 
seen  all  these.  I  therefore  alw'ays  liked 
t()  turn  over  dictionaries,  as  well  as  to  read 
authors. 

“  In  July  1791  I  found  my  Greek 
knowledge  increase,  I  began  to  trans¬ 
late  sentences  into  Greek,  by  help  of  ecr- 
tain  phrases  at  the  end  of  Schrevelius. 
And  so  far  as  I  rememlK*r,  1,  tluring  that 
summer  or  autumn,  attemptctl  to  intro¬ 
duce  myself  to  your  notice,  by  letters  in 
Greek  and  I.atin.  The  Greek  one  was 
short,  and  iro  doubt  very  inaccurate ;  the 
Latin  one  w'as  longer,  and  inaccurate  like¬ 
wise,  but  less  exceptionable.  From  that 
time  you  l)egan  to  give  me  the  use  of 
lKH)ks,  and  good  advices  as  to  my  future 
l)ehaviour  and  studies,  which  in  my  situa¬ 
tion  was  very  desirable.  I  had  from  you 
the  loan  of  Longinus — (Edipus  Tyrannus 
—a  volume  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  which  I 
read  with  great  delight — and  some  others. 
All  that  summer  arid  harvest  were  de¬ 
voted  to  hard  and  continued  reading, 
which  was  not  limited  to  words  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  extended  to  the  history 
and  poetry  in  the  several  books.  I  car- 
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his  son  Sarpedon,  ininil  by  cliange  of  subject,  rather 
om  his  country.*  than  by  alternation  of  labour  and  rc- 
dowm  a  new  and  laxation.  Well  might  he  say,  indeed, 
id  wearied  me ;  to  with  D’Aguesseau,  Un  changcmciit 
a  third — and  to  dtude  cst  toujours  un  delassenient 
quently  and  labo-  pQm-  myi.”  Dalzel,  he  tells  us, 
afterwards  rebuked  him  severely,  for 
)pose  at  a  looking  into  Plato  and  Aristophanes, 
^ry  College ;  but  he 

axiom,  that  every  received  his  admonitions,  and  still 
[pertain  number  of  Persisted  in  reading  these  writers : 
ming  a  language,  “  Desultory  study  is,  no 

r  of  ft  till  he  liavc  doubt,  a  bad  thing,  but  a  lad  whose 
fore  alw'ajs  liked  ambition  never  ceases,  hut  stimulates 
,  as  well  as  to  read  him  incessantly,  enlarges  his  mind 
and  range  of  tli ought,  by  excursions 
found  my  Greek  beyond  the  limits  of  regular  forms.'* 
began  to  trans-  Having  about  this  time  got  hold 
<,  by  help  of  ccr-  of  llaillic’s  English  1  >ictionary,  which, 
[1  of  Schrevelius.  hy  says,  he  studied,  he  learned  from 
er,  1,  during  that  jj;  a  ^he  Anglo-Saxon  Alphabet,  the 
emptctl  to  intro-  Anglo-Saxon  Paternoster,  and  many 
»tiw,  by  letters  in  ^yrds  in  that  venerable  dialect and 
;  Greek  one  was  op^  tliough  in  a  very  inaccu- 

,r  inaccura  e ,  e  form,  the  Abyssinian  Alphabet, 

able.  From  that  J™'?'  “  stray  volume  of  the  (Ancient) 
e  me  the  use  of  i^mvcrsal  History.  Ihis  he  eare- 
s  as  to  my  future  ‘“Wy  toinwl,  and  laid  aside  for  fu- 
/hich  in  my  situa-  tnre  occasion. 

I  had  from  you  Meanwhile,  he  was  smitten  with 
Edipus  Tyrannus  the  poetical  fever,  and  wrote  a  great 
Orations,  which  I  number  of  pieces,  and  strung  togc- 
-and  some  others,  ther  many  thousand  verses  in  the 
harvest  were  de-  shape  of  an  E])ic  poem,  on  the  sub- 
uinued  reading,  ject  of  Arthur,  General  of  the  Ilritons, 
0  words  in  Greek  which  he  describes  as  very  “  noisy, 
xl  to  the  history  bombastic,  wild,  and  incorrect.” — 
il  books.  I  car-  appears,  too,  to  have  chcrish- 


ried  Homer  in  my  pocket  abroad,  and  ^  admiration  of  Ossian,  and 
«  u  ed  him  with  great  diligence.  pronounces  some  passages  in  Fingai 

We  have  already  seen  how  he  had  sublime  and  pathetic.'*  To  gene- 
liecome  possessed  of  the  Hebrew  let-  rous  minds,  every  shred  and  relic  ^ 
hjrs.  He  now  resolved  to  devote  antiquity  is  venerable ;  but  in  this 
himself  to  that  language  in  which  he*  jumble  of  prose  run  mad,  what  is 
was  destined  to  become  bo  eminent  genuine  and  ancient  is  so  inextri- 


sn  adept.  For  this  purpose,  he  pro-  cably  blended  with  what  is  modern 
^^'U'ed  from  JSdinbui^h  a  copy  of  and  spurious,  that  this  admiration, 
Rahbi  Robertson’s  Hebrew  Gram-  which  Dr  Murray  appears  to  havo 
mar,  which  contains  the  Arabic  Al-  retained  through  life,  seems  not  a 
phabeton  the  last  leaf;  soon  mas-  little  unaccountable.  Thefraudeom- 
tered  the  points;  and  in  a  had  mitted  by  Macplicrson  is  now  so 
got  into  the  whole  system  of  tFewish  well  established,  and^  those  pretended 
Grammar.  At  the  same  time,  he  8Uc-»  poems  of  Ossian  are  indeed  so  utterly 
ceeded  in  borrowing  a  Hebrew  Bible  silly  and  contemptible,  that  they 
and  Lexicon,  and,  thus  armed,  ap-  have  deservedly  dropt  almost  entirely, 

Elied  to  the  study  of  that  venerable  from  the  public  mind.  It  is  amus- 
mguage  with  mcrodible  persever-  ing  enough,- that  the  greatest  man 
ance.  He,  however,  pursved  no  re-  of  modern  times— Napoleon  Buona- 
gttlar  plan  of  applicatum,  but  varied  parte— indu^inl  the  same  partWity 
the  subject  just  as  his  humour  or  with  Dr  Murray.  But  wemust^aii* 
fancy  directed,  rtud  thus  refreshed  his  have  recourse  to  his  narrative. 


o 


with  him  a  particular  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Wnciwd  Baird, 
examined  by  Cr  Baud,  Dr  Fin  v 
son,  and  Dr  Moodie,  to  *sccrW 
quaUfications  for  the  University 
free-scholar."  In  pt^^e 
these  eminent  indivitiiialf,^  . . 
ad  aperturam  Ubri,  and  ^ 

accuracy  a  passage  of  ^n, 


] 
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lions,  such  as  these,  to  be  rendered 
inJispi^nsable  to  admission  to  the 
I’niversity — and  wc  heartily  wish 
ihey  were — we  have  a  notion  that  it 
would  either  not  be  so  crowded  as  at 
{iresent,  or  at  least  that  tlie  standard 
of  learning  among  the  young  men 
who  attend  it,  would  be  greatly  and 
most  beneticiaUy  raised.  Such  acquire¬ 
ments  in  a  young  man,  nearly  unedu- 
c.iteii,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
could  not  fail  to  procure  him  favour 
and  patronage ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  that  Dr  Baird’s  friendship  and 
warm  zeal  for  his  w'elfare  continued 
undiininished  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  Of  this,  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  will  be  mentioned  immediately. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  the  Memoir : 

The  progress  of  his  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  did  not  disa))point  the  sanguine 
cxjxjctations  of  those  w'ho  jjatronized  him. 
He  was  soon  able  to  reckon,  among  the 
companions  or  the  friends  of  his  studies, 
men  whose  names  will  never  be  separated 
from  the  history  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong:  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Campl)ell,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq. 
Henry  Brougham,  Dr  Thomas  Brown, 
Dr  John  Leyden.  Above  all,  Dr  Leyden 
iHJcame  his  most  intimate  associate.  He 
w'as  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  Their 
original  pursuits,  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  were  substantially  the  same ; 
and  it  was  in  the  same  line,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  period,  that  the  astonishing 
attainments  of  both  did  honour  to  the 
literature  and  the  character  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  “  Murray,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr  IMor- 
ton,in  his  Poetical  Remains  of  Dr  Leyden, 
“  once  observed  to  Dr  Anderson,  that 
there  was  nobody  in  Edinburgh  whom  he 
should  be  so  much  afraid  to  contend  with 
in  languages  and  philology  as  Leyden  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  latter,  w'ith- 
out  knowing  this,  once  expressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  same  person,  in  the  same 
terms,  in  commendation  of  Murray’s 
learning.** 

When  he  had  completed  his  Phi¬ 
losophical  Studies  at  the  University, 
be  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Theologv,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  taking  orders  as  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church  of  ISjotland, 
and  became  an  occasional  contributor 
to  this  Magazine,  of  which  he  soon 
afterwardi  was  appointed  the  princi¬ 
pal  cont^qctor.  The  Num\)er  for 
•lanuary  190^,  w'aa  UTi^er  the  joint 


management  of  Dr  LeyiWh  and  Mr 
Murray,  but  the  seven  subsequent 
Numbers  were  exclusively  edited  by 
the  latter.  To  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  which  was  established  in  the 
October  of  tliis  year,  he  likew  ise  con¬ 
tributed  several  able  articles ;  that 
on  Valency’s  Prospectus  of  an  Irish 
Dictionary,”  and  another  on  “  Mau¬ 
rice’s  History  of  Hindostan,”  are  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable ;  no  doubt,  from 
the  relation  they  bear  to  the  favour¬ 
ite  subject  of  his  studies. 

AVhile  thus  engaged  in  writing,  or 
in  prosecuting  his  studies  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  ardour,  he  w’as  employed  by 
the  booksellers  to  prepare,  for  the 
press,  a  new  edition  of  Bruce’s 
Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile a  work  for  wdiich  he  had  de¬ 
monstrated  his  titiiess,  by  a  very  able 
Memoir  of  that  distinguished  travel¬ 
ler,  wliich  appeared  in  three  succes¬ 
sive  Numbers  of  this  Magazine,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  it  was  under  his  man¬ 
agement.  On  this  subject  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ^Icmoir  remarks. 

After  Dr  Leyden  had  gone  to  India, 
IVlr  Murray  was,  indeed,  the  only  indivi¬ 
dual  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  was  in  any  degree  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  such  an  undertaking*. 

•  Before  Mr  Murray’s  engagement 
with  the  booksellers,  it  appears  that  his 
respectable  friend,  Dr  Leyden,  who  had 
not  then  gone  to  India,  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  general  subject  of  Mr 
Bruce's  Travels,  and  of  the  })rc[>osed  edi¬ 
tion.  Another  of  his  to  Mr  Planners,  the 
bookseller,  has  been  preserved,  which, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  subject,  but  as 
the  letter  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr 
Leyden,  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the 
public.  Mr  Murray  seems  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  greatest  part  of  the  hints  which 
Dr  Leyden  suggested ;  though,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
avail  himself  of  some  of  them.  But  the 
letter  itself  is  not  the  less  interesting  ti> 
those  who  can  estimate  the  character  of 
the  writer ;  and  it  is  here  inserted  with¬ 
out  abridgment.  The  precise  date  ^  not 
mentioned ;  but  it  must  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  1801  or  180?.  « pEAlt’  SiK, 

(Tuesday-— Edinburgh),— Having 
by  the  politeness  of  Mr  Bru(^,  i^n 
opportunity  of  examining-  bis  011110^1 
MSS.  with  some  attention,  ft  U  ^ith 
much  pleasure  that  1  prdcecd  to  you 
my  opinion  concerning  the  publf^tlon  of 
the  posthumous  edition,  and  the  additions 


fjio  ^  AUxander  IMurrat^. 

He  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  the  Polyglot  Bible 
Abynssiniaii  dialect,  and  at  least  wa;j  ac-  master  of  the  two  ( 
(luainted  with  the  Abyssinian  alphalHJt,  language  consists— i 
before  he  came  to  the  University.  Since  is  the  court  dialect ; 
that  time,  he  had  most  assiduously  pro-  Tigre,  which  is  the 
sccuted  the  study  of  the  language  ;  and  which  is  scarcely  to 
by  the  help  of  Ludolph’s  Dictionary  and  use,  beyond  the  pn 


which  may  be  made  from  the  MSS.  With  a  discussion  unnecessaiy.  For  my  own 
rcs|>ect  to  what  may  lx;  properly  denomi-  part,  1  am  decidedly  of  the  contrary  opi- 
nated  the  Travels  of  Mr  Bruce,  I  am  con-  nion,  and  think  that  a  literary  question 
vinced  that  considerable  additions  may  be  can  only  be  settled  by  literary  investiga- 
made  from  his  original  journals.  These  tion;  and  that  a  contemptuous  silence  al- 
contain  many  detached  obscr\’ations,  w’aya  recoils  on  those  who  obstinateh 
w'hich  display  much  accuracy  and  inge-  maintain  it.  1  farther  think,  that,  hi 
imity,  which  the  author,  when  ix)lishing  present,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  mair.- 
his  book,  as  a  classical  work,  did  not  find  lain  the  integrity  of  Mr  Bruce,  than  it 
necessary  to  introduce.  In  these  days,  w  ill  be  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  Tlu 
when  the  ancient  rage  for  travelling  seems  Biography  of  Bruce  ought  likewise  to  lu* 
to  have  revived,  one  regrets,  that  so  ori-  illustrated  by  as  much  of  the  literajy  cor- 
ginal  an  ol>ser\’er  should  be  deprived  of  resjx)ndeiicc  between  him  and  his  friends 
an  honour  wdiich  he  may  justly  claim,  as  possible,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
These  observations  ought  to  be  introduced  tends  so  much  to  convey  the  stanip  of 
in  the  form  of  notes,  on  account  of  the  authenticity. 

obvious  impro})riety  of  interfering  with  “  In  this  life,  I  am  convinced  that  many 
the  text,  except  by  the  omission  of  sec-  excellent  materials,  that  would  tend  to  de- 
tions,  which  may  sometimes  be  judicious,  vclo|)e  and  elevate  his  literary  character, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinian  History,  might  l)e  procured  from  his  learned  Me- 
The  manners  and  literature  of  the  Abys-  moir  on  the  Ruins  of  Pacstum,  which 
sinians  may  likewise  l)o  illustrated  by  could  not  lx;  published  in  a  scjxirate  form, 
some  manuscript  observations  and  ex-  I  know  nothing  which,  if  judiciously  eni- 
tracts  from  the  Abyssinian  MSS.  of  the  ployed,  w'ould  convey  a  higher  idea  of  his 
Kinnaird  Collection,  w  hich  likewise  occur  literary  pow’ers. 

nmong  the  ixipers  of  Mr  Bruce, — as  Ex-  “  To  the  volume  of  Natural  History 
tracts  of  tlie  Synaxar,  and  the  Book  of  some  additions  might  certainly  be  made ; 
Enoch,  concerning  which  I  have  lately  but  not  many  of  the  drawings  could  lx* 
seen  an  ingenious  Memoir  by  Langlis,  used,  as  the  descriptions  are  wanting. 
Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Pa-  “Of  the  drawings  which  remain  at 
tis.  As  the  posthumous  edition  must  of  Kinnaird  of  his  antiquities  of  Afrira, 
necessity  be  accom{)anied  by  a  Life  of  the  about  fifty  may  be  published.  Of  these, 
Traveller,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  principal  thirty -eight  are  highly  finished.  They  re- 
materials  for  this  have  been  supplied  by  late  to  Tugga,  Tucca,  Tcrebcnthina,  Cic- 
the  trav’eller  himself,  in  a  very  copious  ta,  and  Tripoli.  As  these  ruins  have 
Memoir  addressed  to  the  Honourable  never  l)een  accurately  described  or  deli* 
Daines  Barrington,  which,  though  it  is  neated,  an  original  and  interesting  W  ork 
obviously  not  wTitten  for  publication,  nor  on  the  Antiquities  of  Africa,  or  rather  ot 
could  its  present  form  advantageously  Barbary,  might  be  formed  of  these ;  tak* 
meet  the  public  eye,  would  not  only  af-  ing  the  original  Journal  of  Mr  Bruce  m 
ford  authentic  materials,  but  copious  ex-  Barbary,  as  the  running  tejU  of  letter* 
tracts  to  his  bio^apher.  To  the  friends  press,  w'hich  might  amount  to  sev^ty  or 
of  Mr  Bruce  this  is  the  subject  of  prin-  eighty  pages  in  quarto.  The  origin 
cipal  delicacy  and  importance,  as  it  must  Journal  certainly  requires  to  be  carefully 
necessarily  inc^dc  a  critical  estimate,  not  revised ;  and  must  be  occasionally 
only  of  his  work  in  a  literary  point  of  view  ,  trated  with  notes  from  Dombay  and  laUr 
but  of  his  general  character,  actions,  and  trayellcrs.  This  if  the  only  w'ork  whic  • 
life.  It  must  likewise  comprehend  a  dis-  should  be  iniblished  separately  fro*^ 
cussion  of  the  literary  questions  wiiich  new  edition  ;  and  if  the  new  edKion 

have  originated ‘from  the  publication  of  be  undertaken  in  quarto,  as  well  as  (w- 

his  travels,  and,  particularly,  an  examina-  vo,  ought  to  make  a  part  of  it. 
tion  of  the  objections  of  the  learned  Hart-  this,  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  you*"  ^  ^  ’ 
mann.  Between  the  literary  public,  and  must  be  the  proper  judges. 
the  fHends  of  ^Mr  Bruce,  these  are  quea-  staled  myjlitei'ary  opii^'-en, 
tiorra  of  the  utmost  delicacy  ;  and,  per-  yours  sincerely,  JOHX  I  -T.YnFHi 
haps,  some  of  his  friends  may  think  such  fi>  Afr  ManvfTt,  ^ 
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He  had  become  acquainted,  besides, 
with  the  dialects  in  use  in  the  countries 
which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Abyssinia,  the 
Kalashan,  Gafat,  Agow',  Galla,  &c. ;  and 
was  therefore  [possessed  of  qualifications 
for  editing  Mr  Bruce’s  Travels,  which,  it 
is  very  probable,  were  never,  in  all  their 
extent,  possessed  by  any  other  individuaL 

That  he  might  have  access  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  manuscripts,  which  had  either 
been  prepared  by  Mr  Bruce,  or  had  been 
in  his  possession,  he  resided  constantly  at 
Kinnaird,  the  mansion-house  on  Mr 
Uruce’s  estate,  from  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1802  till  the  month  of  July  1803. 

No  situation  could  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  a  man  who  had  Mr  Murray’s 
j)redilection  for  Oriental  literature.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  importance  of  his  labours, 
as  the  P'ditor  of  INIr  Bruce’s  Travels,  the 
variety  of  eastern  manuscripts  which  he 
found  in  his  repositories,  to  which  scarce¬ 
ly  any  other  situation  would  have  given 
him  access,  must  have  added  as  much  to 
his  private  satisfaction,  as  to  the  extent  of 
Ids  acquisitions  as  an  oriental  scholar. 

But  his  first  concern  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  edition  of  Mr  Bruce’s 
hook,  from  the  papers  and  manuscripts  at 
Kinnaird ;  and  the  ability  and  discern¬ 
ment  with  which  he  executed  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  will  always  reflect  ho¬ 
nour  on  his  memory.  The  good  sense 
and  discrimination  with  which  he  put 
the  public  in  possession  of  the  substantial 
merits  of  Mr  Bruce,  and  vindicated  both 
his  personal  character,  and  the  character 
of  his  book,  against  the  petulance  ind  sar¬ 
casms  both  of  ignorance  and  malignity, 
arc  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  modesty 
and  fairness  of  the  Editor. 

He  published  the  second  edition  of  Mr 
Bruce’s  Travels  in  1805. 

Three  years  after  the  original  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  edition,  Mr  Bruce  had 
been  advised  by  his  friends  to  publish  a. 
second  edition  in  octavo,  and  before  his 
death,  had  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr  Murray’s  edition  was  therefore 
printed  from  the  copy  which  the  author 
had  himself  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
had  all  the  advantage  of  his  last  emenda¬ 
tions  and  cmrections. 

It  has  other  advantages,  from  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry  and  peculiar  talents  of 
the  Editor. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  and  Amharic,  he  was  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  examine  Mr  Bruosfs  manuscripts, 
and  from  them  to  add  much  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  his  narratives. 

In  the  appendhses  and  notes  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  books — iajdis  account  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  theology  in  volume  second,  selected 
t'OL.  XI. 


from  Tahlonski,  after  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  authorities,  and  an  attentive 
survey  of  the  Coptic  language— in  Num¬ 
ber  second  and  third  of  the  same  appen¬ 
dix,  written  entirely  by  Mr  Murray,  in 
which  there  is  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  history  and  language 
of  Egypt — in  the  introduction  to  volume 
third,  collected  from  Ethiopic  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  his¬ 
tory  and  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian 
monarchy — in  the  aptxindixes  to  the  last 
five  books  of  the  Travels — and  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  appendix  of  natural  history 
— Mr  Murray  hits  not  only  made  great 
additions  to  the  accounts  before  given  of 
individuals,  and  to  the  narratives  of  Mr 
Bnice’s  journeys  in  the  country  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  but  he  has  arranged  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  information  found 
in  Mr  Bruce’s  original  journals,  lie  has 
certainly  furnished  a  variety  of  minute 
explanatory  notices,  which  an  inquisitive 
reader  finds  of  im|K)rtance  to  illustrate  the 
author’s  narrative  ;  and  has  added  many 
facts  and  details,  which  arc  there  either 
omitted  or  abridged. 

The  publication  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  original  documents  is,  besides,  an 
authentic  attestation  of  the  truth  and  cor-  , 
rectness  of  Mr  Bruce’s  historical  detail, 
which  every  candid  and  intelligent  reader 
knows  how  to  appreciate.” 

^fbis  edition  was  very  successful, 
and  a  third  was  soon  required,  which 
Mr  Murray  also  superintended,  and 
enriched  with  additional  extracts 
from  Mr  Bruce’s  Journals,  and  with 
some  valuable  notes  of  his  own. 

His  views,  however,  being  direct¬ 
ed  towards  the  Church,  he  was  soon 
after,  through  theinterestof  Mr  Doug¬ 
las  of  Orchard  ton,  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  and  successor  to  Dr  Muirhead, 
Minister  of  Uir,  to  which  charge  he 
was  admitted  in  December  1806 ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  May  1808  he  suc- 
c^ded  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
living  by  the  death  of  Muirhead. 
Not  long  after,  he  married  a  Miss 
Affleck,  the  dau^ter  of  a  respectable 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhoM ;  a 
connection  which  secured  him,  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  years  he  survived,  a 
large  portion  of  domestic  happiness." 

During  his  residence  at  Urr,  he 
was  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  the 
discharge  of  hia  Clerical  duties ;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  revered  and 
beloved  by  his  parishioners,  whose 
best  interests  he  had  warmly  at  heart. 

But  his  pastoral  labours  did  net 
4  P 
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prevent  him  from  applying  assulu-  from  oriental  literature ;  nnj  larno-ilv 

oiisly  to  those  philological  inquiries  recommendbd  the  study  of  the  eubtai, 

in  which  he  took  so  great  delight :  languages,  1.  As  aji  in»r(Kluction  i.)  tli.* 

and  about  this  time  we  find  him  en-  moral,  jx>Uiical,  and  natural  history  of  tin- 

gaged  in  a  learned  correspondence  world;  ?.  As  the  means  of  Ratifying 

with  Sir  W.  Drummond  of  Logical-  enlarging  a  cultivated  taste ;  3.  As 

inond,  on  various  subjects  connected  important  prepwation  for  aeqei- 

willi  Coptic  and  Egyptian  Autiqui-  ""f  ‘™'': 

^  and,  4.  As  the  direct  channel  of  inter. 

4  ,1  r  *  1  a  ai  tf  »  course  with  tlie  eastern  nations.  In  a 

Another  fac  completes  the  History  ,„bsequent  Lecture  he  gave  a  rhor,  V- 
of  Mr  Murray  s  Life,  and  that  is,  his  „{  eastern  writings  as  objvv« 

election  to  the  Professorship  of  On-  of  taste,  from  Arahia.  Persia,  and 


nerai  view  ot  eastern  writings  as  objects 
.  .  of  taste,  from  Arahia,  Persia,  and  India, 

ental  Languages  in  tlie  Lmvcrsity  of  There  is  then,  in  another  Lecture,  a 
Edinburgh.  The  testimonials  pro-  short  view  of  the  progre.ss  of  society’ m 
duced  in  his  favour  on  this  occasion  the  east,  with  some  details  of  peculiai 
being  given  at  length  in  the  Nuni-  customs  and  manners  in  different  condi- 
her  of  this  Magazine  for  July  1812,  it  tion.s. 

is  therefore  unnecessary  to  insert  any  There  are  two  Lectures  which  contain 
of  them  here.  But,  referring  to  that  in-incijial  facts  relating  to  the  forma. 
Number,  we  may  lie  allowed  to  re-  translation  of  the  Jewish  Scri| 

mark,  that  we  do  not  recollect  another  t'^^es. 


instance  of  such  an  aggiegation  ox 
powcrfuland  concurring  testimony  in 
favour  of  any  candidate  for  any  simi¬ 
lar  situation  ;  and  it  is  honourable 
to  tlie  liberality  of  the  age,  that  this 
testimony  was  given  in  favour  of  a 
man  whose  only  claim  to  the  citua- 
tion  to  which  he  aspired  (and  that 
is  not  always  a  successful  one)  >vas 
his  unrivalled  ability  to  discharge  its 
various  and  difficult  duties.  A  man 
whose  merits  elicited  the  strongest 
opinions  in  his  favour,  from  such 
men  as  Mr  Salt,  tlie  Abyssinian  travel¬ 
ler,  Professor  Hamilton,  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart,  Dr  James  Gregory,  Dr  Tho¬ 
mas  Brown,  Mr  John  Playfair,  Lord 
4Toodhouslee,  the  late  Lord  JMea- 
dowbank,  Mr  Baron  Hume,  Mr  Jeff¬ 
rey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  See.  could  hard- 


Thcre  are  two  most  important  Lecturci 
on  the  opinions  held  by  the  princi|>ul  na* 
tions  of  antiquity  rcsjiecting  the  creiUion 
of  the  universe ;  which  were  intended  to 
form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  very  learned  and  curious 
Lecture  on  the  invention  and  history  of 
the  alphabet ;  in  the  conclusion  of  w  hich, 
he  traces  the  origin  of  what  have  bewi 
called  the  Ma.-wetick  points,  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century',  W'ho  placed  certain  (Ireek  vowels 
in  a  contracted  form,  alwve  or  below 
their  native  consonants,  stating,  that 
when  the  Syrian  New  Testament  was 
brought  into  Germany,  in  155.%  these 
vowels  appeared  sufficiently  plain  in  the 
course  of  the  punctuation  :  That  the  un- 
contracted  vowels  wer®  called,  by  the 
priests,  the  method  of  vulgar  writing, 
while  the  more  refined  among  them  pre¬ 


I*,.  1  wiiiit:  me  mure  owii/ui,  .wv...  r-- 

ly  fail  to  succeed  in  his  object ;  and  ferreddots,  which  are  evident  abbrevia- 
accordingly  he  was  elected  on  the  tions  of  the  same  vow'els,  in  completing 
9th,  and  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  their  manuscripts:  That  both  systems 
Divinity  conferred  on  him  by  the  are  to  be  seen  in  every'  Syrian  book ;  and 
University  on  the  15th  of  July  1812.'  that  not  a  doubt  remains  that  the  Jew  ish 


On  the  26th  of  August  he  was  for¬ 
mally  inducted  to  his  professorship, 
h^an  to  teach  his  public  class  on  the 
31st  October  following,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  published  his  ''  Outlines  ,  of  Ori¬ 
ental  Philology a  work  which, 
though  hastily  composed,  contains 
the  germ  of  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  difficult  and  extensive 


points  are  from  the  Syrian.  The  Lec¬ 
ture  contains  much  more  on  this  curioui 

subject.  . 

The  last  Lecture,  which  w'as  intended 
to  follow  this  one,  was  not  finished,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  dclivercH . 
But  he  had  made  some  progress  in  pre¬ 
paring  it ;  and  what  he  had  written  i» 
introduce  by  the  following  sentence, 
which  cannot  !)«  read  mthout  the  most 


subject.  The  following  sketch  of  the  ^  exceeding 

su^TCts  of  the  Lectures  he  delivered,  ‘  ’« ,hat  I  am  compdW- 

in  his  cUss  will  not  fail  to  be  inter-  ^  health  into  which  I 

es  mg ,  have  unexpectedly  fallen,  to  bring 

In  some  preliminary  Isectures  he  gave  labours  to  a  premature  termu»«h®|'*^^ 
a  general  view  of  the  advantages  arising  Have  waited  day  after  day,  to  see  * 
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fiartial  degree  of  recovery  mlgiit  t?nAl)le 
me  to  continue  uttcridaiice,  and  conlirin 
your  grammatical  attainments  by  a  greater 
extent  of  practice  in  reading.  My  expec¬ 
tations  have  not  lH.'en  fulfilled. 

Dr  Murray  had  been  for  many 
years  struggling  with  a  consumptive 
habit,  no  doubt  superinduced,  or  at 
least  accelerated  in  its  progress,  by 
his  intense  and  unwearied  applica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  experiencing  the  delusion 
I>eciiliar  to  that  complaint,  though 
conscious  of  the  gradual  decay  of  his 
strength,  he  seems,  even  until  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  hopes  of  recovery  ;  and  when 
Mrs  Murray  arrived  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  consequence  of  information 
indirectly  and  delicately  conveyed  to 
her,  by  the  accomplished  and  amia¬ 
ble  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  his  physician, 
he  remarked,  in  explanation  of  his 
having  always  resisted  her  coining  to 
town,  “  If  I  have  deceived  you,  I 
was  deceived  myself.”  Mrs  Murray 
reached  town  on  the  13th  of  April, 
and  he  lived  only  two  days  after. 

Dr  Murray  had  always  entertained 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  influence  of  which  served 
to  brighten  and  console  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  life.  This  circumstance 
is  alluded  to  with  great  feeling  and 
propriety,  in  the  Memoir  before  us ; 
and  surely  the  practical  testimony  of 
such  a  man  in  favour  of  divine  truth 
cannot  be  without  its  value  to  the 
great  cause  of  religion  ;  w'hile  it  pla¬ 
ces  him  in  striking  contrast  with 
many  men,  eminent,  indeed,  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  science,  who,  bewildered 
by  the  glimmerings  of  a  vain  and 
dangerous  philosophy,  have  unhap¬ 
pily  given  their  countenance  to  the 
specious  but  delusive  sophistry  of  the 
infidel,  and  refused  to  open  their 
eyes  to  that  pure  and  perfect  light 
which  came  down  from  above. 


nXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE 

FKITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

dated  may  3,  1822. 

1  SOMETIMES  wonder  you  do  not 
write  to  me  more  frequently.  If  you 
knew  what  pleasure  a  letter  gives  me 
in  this  solitary  wilderness,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  your  humanity,  independ¬ 
ent  of  sisterly  affection,  would  induce 
you  to  write  oftener.  The  last  that 


1  received  from  yon  I  usually  rcail 
once  a- week,  because  it  reminds  inc 
of  my  dear  sister,  as  well  as  of  my 
father  and  mother.  Do  write  to  me 
on  the  receipt  of  this,  and  du  ect  as 
below.  MMicn  I  wrote  last  to  you,  1 
had  described  all  our  adventures  till 
we  settled  near  Wilmington.  My 
brother  James  undertook  to  teach  a 
school  here,  the  salary  of  which  was 
300  dollars  a-year ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  led  us  to  remove  from  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  tlie  business  of  a  black¬ 
smith  was  not  lucrative.  U'e  lived 
here  all  together  very  comfortably 
for  a  few  months ;  but  as  business 
lias  been  growing  worse  all  over  the 
States  during  the  last  three  years, 
my  husband  could  get  no  employ¬ 
ment,  except  be  would  take  produce 
in  exchange  for  bis  labour.  My 
brother  was  more  fortunate,  for  his 
salary,  which  was  paid  monthly,  was 
in  cash  ;  and  as  he  boarded  with  us, 
it  enabled  us  to  get  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
butter,  &c.  xvhich  we  should  other¬ 
wise  have  been  obliged  to  do  without, 
and  to  breakfast,  as  many  here  do, 
OH  mush,  which  is  water  thickened 
with  Indian  meal,  similar  to  Scotch 
troxMdtf,  but  not  so  palatable.  Beef 
and  mutton  here  are  very  indifferent; 
we  lived  chiefly  on  pork  and  fowls  ; 
and  as  we  bad  seldom  any  vegetables, 
we  boiled  Indian  corn,  (it  is  called 
ominy,)  and  ate  it  with  our  meat,  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  we 
sometimes  added  a  little  molasses : 
pork  and  molasses  is  here  a  common 
dish.  The  business  of  a. teacher  is 
bad  enough  everywhere ;  but  I  think 
it  is  a  great  deal  worse  in  America 
than  in  Scotland.  Boys  and  girls,  in 
the  United  States,  are  indulged  to  a 
fault;  one  day,  while  my  brother  was 
busy  in  teaching,  an  impudent  boy, 
of  thirteen  years  old,  spit  in  his  face, 
because  he  scolded  him  for  not, at¬ 
tending  to  his  lesson ; — this  was  ag¬ 
gravating  enough,  and  my  brother 
began  to  whin  him.  After  the  first 
stroke,  the  fellow  ran  screaming"  out 
of  the  school,  and  continued  to  howl 
all  the  way  home :  this  put  the  whole 
neighbournood  in  an  uproar,  and 
every  one  railed  with  much  rancour 
against  the  brutal  treatment  which 
the  innocent  child  had  receivecl  from 
the  hands  of  the  barbarous  school¬ 
master.  I  was  considerably  alann^d 
for  the  (fenscqucnces,  and  felt  a  sort 
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of  presentiment  that  some  evil  was 
brewing.  I  w'as  certain  he  would  be 
turned  out  of  his  situation  as  teacher ; 
how’ever,  thought  1,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  get  another,  and  as  every 
place  is,  to  us,  nearly  the  same,  we 
can  all  move  away  together.  One 
evening,  about  a  w’eek  after,  we  were 
told  that  ray  brother  was  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  leading  to  the 
school-room  ;  and  on  going  to  see, 
we  found  him  nearly  dead,  from  se¬ 
veral  blows  which  he  had  received  on 
his  head  with  a  thick  stick,  and  se¬ 
veral  cuts,  one  on  his  face,  which  had 
been  given  with  a  cow-skin,  which 
is  a  long  piece  of  twisted  leather, 
used  to  whip  the  negroes  with.  Poor 
James  continued  insensible  for  seve¬ 
ral  weeks ;  and  when  he  got  a  little 
better,  he  was  sensible  only  for  short 
intervals.  At  length,  he  so  far  re¬ 
covered,  as  to  be  able  to  converse, 
when  he  informed  us,  that  as  he  w^as 
coming  down  the  stairs  from  the 
school,  to  return  home  to  his  supper, 
the  father  of  the  boy,  and  another 
man,  met  him  just  as  he  arrived  at 
the  bottom  :  he  pulled  off  his  hat, 
and  accosted  them,  when  one  of  them 
struck  him  across  the  face  with  a 
cow-skin,  and  the  other  dealt  him 
such  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
bludgeon,  that  he  reeled  and  fell, 
when  they  continued  to  beat  him ; 
but  that,  becoming  insensible,  he  had 
no  remembrance  of  wdiat  afterwards 
took  place.  As  he  had  no  w  itness  to 
bring  forward  to  prove  the  assault, 
and  as  the  whole  parish,  except  one 
man,  who  hatl  lately  come  from  Ire¬ 
land,  said  he  was  rightly  served  for 
his  barbarity  to  the  child  he  had  so 
shamefully  whipj>cd,  it  was  in  vain 
to  seek  redress ;  so,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  removed  to  George  Town, 
near  Washington,  and  took  him  with 
us.  This  being  the  time  of  harvest, 
ray  husband  got  work  in  the  fields, 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a-week,  and 
his  victuals ;  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  the  week  he  got  a  little  money, 
but  more  frequently  he  got  an  order 
on  some  of  the  store-keepers,  which 
would  have  been  the  same  to  us  as 
money,  if  the  store-keepers  had  not , 
charg^  us  more  than  if  we  had  gone 
to  them  with  money.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  we  continued  to  exist ;  but  my 
brother,  instead  of  mending,  became 
visibly  worse  and  w^orse,  and  I  was 
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very  cerUin  he  would  die  in  the  fall, 
(the  autumn). 

Poor  James  !  it  was  an  awful  sight 
to  behold  his  once-qtiick  and  pene¬ 
trating  eye  fixed  on  vacancy  ;  and  to 
hear  him  rave  about  his  father  and 
mother,  and  his  sister  Sarah!— Some¬ 
times  singing,  sometimes  laughinir 
with  hysteric  frenzy,  and  sometinit^ 
WTeping  with  all  the  bitterness  of  an- 
guisn.  I  think  you  had  better  not 
mention  these  things  to  my  parents, 
because,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  me, 

I  can  tell  them  myself  when  1  see 
them.  Oh  !  how  1  long  to  see  and 
embrace  them !  but  we  are  now  at 
least  four  thousand  miles  apart. 

Well,  just,  my  dear,  as  1  expected, 
so  it  happened ;  my  brother  lingered 
till  the  27  th  of  October,  when  he 
died.  I  buried  him  with  as  much 
decency  as  my  circumstances  would 
admit ;  but  no  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  his  ashes  repose.  His  piety 
and  his  brotherly  affection  still  live, 
and  for  ever  wdll  live,  in  my  memo¬ 
ry,  till  this  poor  heart,  like  his,  has 
ceased  to  palpitate.  I  do  not  think 
the  two  men  intended  to  kill  him— 
no,  they  meant,  as  they  express  it,  to 
give  him  a  good  whipping,  to  make 
him  remember  in  future  not  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  children :  besides,  1  have 
been  told  they  were  drunk  at  the 
time ;  therefore  I  try  to  forgive  them, 
and  often  pray  to  the  Supreme  being 
to  pardon  them.  I  wrote  to  inform 
them,  that  James  Thomson  died  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  cruelty. 
You  have  nothing  like  this  in  Scot¬ 
land,  because  you  have  good  lawp, 
which  are  properly  executed.  Oh . 
happy  land !  sliall  I  again  behold 
thee  r  land  of  my  childhood — it  is 
there  that  my  bones  shall  moulder  I 

M  e  had  still  a  few  dollars  left,  aD‘l  . 
as  my  husband  could  get  no  work  at 
his  business,  we  renooved  into  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  bought  a  inwl 
part  of  a  section  of  land,  not  cleaiw, 
to  the  westward  of  Marietta.  In¬ 
stead  of  building  a  log-honsc,  my 
husband  thought  it  would  he  better 
to  excavate  a  room  in  tlie  side  of  a 
hill  that  bordered  our  little  territory 
of  fourteen  acres,  which  at  that 
we  supposed  to  be  large  enough,  a 
which  we  could  easily  incref«r,  i 
things  suited.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Forfar,  fourteen  acr»  of  wno 
would  *be  a  mug  little  apot,  lu 
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immediate  vicinity  of  a  market ;  but 
here  we  arc  Jive  miles  from  any  other 
liouse,  seven  miles  from  a  store,  six 
miles  from  a  mill,  and  ten  miles 
from  a  place  of  worship. 

1  do  not  see  a  human  being,  ex¬ 
cept  my  dear  husband,  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether.  My  cow  and  three  pigs  are 
my  only  companions,  and  I  have 
nearly  every  day  to  hunt  them  in  the 
woods,  and  drive  the  cow  home  to 
milk,  in  the  evening,  sometimes  a 
mile  or  two.  You  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  how  melancholy  I  feel  when 
wandering  in  these  lone  woods ;  for 
when  the  wind  is  still,  there  is  the 
most  solemn  stillness  you  can  ima¬ 
gine  ;  not  a  whisper,  nor  any  noise, 
except  tliat  I  now  and  then  hear  the 
distant  tapping  of  the  wood-i)ecker, 
or  the  shouting  of  a  little  bird  called 
W'hip-poor-Will ;  and  when  it  is 
dark,  we  sometimes  hear  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  noise  of  the  screech-owl,  or 
the  barking  of  a  wolf.  There  are 
numbers  of  squirrels,  some  of  which 
my  husband  shoots,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  eating ;  we  also  eat  the  op- 
possuin,  which  is  often  very  fat.  The 
mosquitoes  are  a  dreadful  pest,  and 
the  gally-nippers  much  worse  ;  there 
is  also  a  fly  here,  which  bites  the 
horses  so,  tnat  the  blood  follows  the 
bite  in  a  stream;  and  people  burn 
what  are  called  smokers,  which  are 
long  narrow  pods,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  these  are 
stuck  in  different  parts  of  the  har¬ 
ness,  the  smoke  of  which  keeps  off* 
the  flies,  when  the  folks  are  plowing. 
I  am  also  obliged  often  to  burn  a  heap 
of  these  smokers,  to  keep  off*  the  flies 
whilst  milking  ray  cow.  I  forgot  to 
inform  you,  that  we  very  soon  va¬ 
cated  our  dwelling  in  the  rock.  As 
soon  as  it  was  finished,  we  moved  in¬ 
to  it  our  few  articles  of  furniture, 
consisting  of  two  stools,  a  pine  table, 
a  gridiron,  a  gun,  an  iron  jiot  for 
cooking,  a  moss  mattress,  two  blan¬ 
kets,  and  a  little  crockery  ware.  We 
descended  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  top,  which 
served  also  for  a  chimney,  and  when 
1  was  seated  within,  I  really  thought 
it  had  some  resemblance  to  a  very  in¬ 
different  Scotch  cabia. 

The  first  night,  we  laid  our  mat¬ 
tress  on  the  floor,  and  slept  soundly 
till  the  roornini^  when  my  husband 
got  up  early  to  fetch  some  article 


from  the  store ;  but,  before  he  sot 
off,  he  kindled  a  fire.  V’^ery  soon  after 
he  was  gone,  1  heard  a  strange  hissing 
noise  near  the  fire-place  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  up,  half  asleep  as  I  was,  I  saw 
a  large  coil  of  snakes,  which,  having 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  fissure 
of  the  rock,  the  heat  of  the  fire  had 
brought  to  life.  There  appeared  to 
be  more  than  twenty  snakes,  some  of 
which,  two  yards  long,  appeared  to 
be  in  high  glee,  and  making  towards 
the  bed  !  Terrified  almost  to  faint¬ 
ing,  I  wrapped  one  of  the  blankets 
about  me,  and  convulsively  spring¬ 
ing  to  the  ladder,  I  ascended  it  in 
an  instant  !  As  soon  as  1  had  re¬ 
covered  a  little  from  my  fright,  I 
looked  down  into  my  bed-room,  and 
beheld  the  whole  nest  of  reptiles  a- 
bputthe  bed,  some  crawling  above 
the  blanket  I  had  left,  and  some 
creeping  beneath  it.  I  shuddered  at 
the  sight ;  after  which,  I  retiredpnto 
a  shed  which  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
cow-house,  and  rather  impatiently 
awaited  the  return  of  my  husband. 
In  about  three  hours  he  arrived,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  extricated  eny 
clothes  from  below,  1  dressed  myself, 
and  we  immediately  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  we  would  erect  a  log- 
house,  and  leave  the  snakes  in  full 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
subterranean  abode.  1  will  describe 
a  log-house  to  you  when  I  get  back 
to  Scotland.  I  can  also  then  tell  you 
more  about  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
the  insects,  tree-frogs,  the  alligators, 
copper-heads,  garter-snakes,  rattle¬ 
snakes,  the  cane-breaks,  the  prarics, 
and  the  bears.  Bears  are  good  to  eat ; 

1  have  seen  a  man  drink  off  a  pint  of 
bear's  grease,  and  declare  it  to  be 
better  than  mutton  broth.  Tribes ' 
of  Indians  often  pass  by  in  their 
journies  from  one  place  to  another ; 
they  are  poor  silly  creatures ;  and 
you  must  not  believe  a  quarter  of 
what  some  people  tell  of  their  saga¬ 
city,  and  their  fine  speeches.  Com 
(Indian)  is  now  one  shilling  a  bush¬ 
el,  and  the  best  wheat  not  more  than 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  bushel. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  inform  you, 
that  an  Englishman,  who  has  just 
arrived  with  a  wife  and  four  child¬ 
ren,  has  purchased  our  farm:  his' 
wife,  poor  thing,  seems  to  be  in  gnrat 
distress ;  she  and  two  of  the  children 
are  very  sickly.  1  perceive,  too,  that 
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she  is  hcart'sick,  for  she  is  continu-  The  little  trouts, 
ally  tdlkiiig  about  comfort,  and  the 
healthy  climate,  and  iweet  fields  she 
has  left  behind  her  Yorkshire.  We 
shall  almost  immediately  .proceed  to 
Charleston,  where  we  intend  to 
stop  all  winter,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
embark  for  Scotland  about  the  first 
of  next  June.  1  have  been  more 
than  a  month  writing  this  letter,  for 
1  put  down  any  thing,  as  it  occurred, 
about  what  has  happened  to  us  in 
this  country.  It  is  now  July,  so  that 
we.  have  still  ten  months  to  stay. 

The  poor  English  folks  have  lost  one 
of  their  children  ;  it  died  yesterday, 
and  the  good  w'oman  will  not  be  long 
after  it :  she  appears  to  be  a  lady-like, 
woman,  though  she  is  a  kind-hearted 
creature,  and  I  pity  her  from  ray 
heart  and  my  soul.  My  husband 
has  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
our  dear  and  worthy  friend,  Mr  J. 

Campbell,  teacher,  in  New'  York,  so 
that  we  often  had  news  about  Scot¬ 
land.  AVlien  at  George  Town,  I  saw 
the  Rev.  Mr  'NV^ilson,  from  Glasgow. 

It  will  hurt  .me  much  to  leave  the 
ash.es  of  my  dear  brother  behind  me, 
in  a  strange  land.  Before  his  deatli 
he  became  very  calm,  and  had  en¬ 
tire  possession  of  all  his  senses. 

“  Comfort  came  down,  the  dying  man  to 
raise, 

And  his  last  fault'ring  accents  whispered 
praise.” 

Direct  for  us  at  Charleston,  to  be 
left  at  the  Post  Office  till  called  for. 


fVritien  tchen  Dying. — From  the 
of  Patrick  Adamson. 

O,  Soul !  so  harass'd  in  the  strife, 
Unceasing,  of  this  mortal  life, 

Sore  wearied  of  thy  lx>ndage  here, 

Thy  hour  of  freedom  now  is  near— 
Thy  time  to  mount,  and  soar  away, 

Not  clogg’d  by  w’eight  of  sinful  clay  ; 
Thy  God  in  mercy  calls  thee  home. 
From  this  thy  lowly  earthly  dome  ; 
And,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died, 
Tlie  way  of  Heav’n  is  open'd  wide, 
And  thou  art  welcom'd  at  the  door, 

To  dw’ell  in  peace  for  evermore. 
Offspring  of  God  !  go  at  his  call, 

And  rest  eternally  from  thrall ! 

Thy  fleshy  covering  here  must  stay, 
Mingling  again  with  kindred  clay. 

Till  the  expected  angel’s  voice 
Bid  earth  and  putrid  bones  arise ; 

My  body,  rais'd  from  death,  shall  be 
Reanimated  then  by  thee  ! 

O  blissful  day  !  the  Lamb  shall  stand 
And  w'elcome  us  with  his  right  hand. 
Cleans’d  by  the  sufferings  he  withstood, 
And  w  ashen  in  his  living  blood. 

What  joys,  how  great,  how  bright,  hoM 
pure. 

That  shall  for  evermore  endure, 

Shalt  thou  enjoy,  another  guest 
Among  the  bles  ed  saints  in  rest ! 


BONNIE  LASSES. 

Imitated  from  Anacreon. 

The  bull,  wi'  sturdy  neck  for  battle. 
Was  made  the  king  o*  horn'd  cattle  ; 
Htioves  Heaven  gied,  to  cowt  and  yaud 
Their  ain  by  speed  o*  fit  to  baud  ; 

Lugs  to  the  maukin  gleg  an'  iang. 

An*  shanks  to  stend  wi'  souple  spang  ; 
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HANS  HEILINg's  ROCKS.  A  SCENE 
IN  BOHEMIA. 

From  the  German  of  K.  //.  Spxest, 

1  HAD  frequently  heard  mentioned 
ill  conversation  the  famous  Dwarf's 
Cave,  described  as  being  situated  in 
the  wild  and  romantic  valley  through 
which  the  river  Eger  pursues  its 
winding  course  from  Ellbogen  to  the 
vicinity  of  Carlsbad.  The  accounts 
which  those  who  had  visited  this 
savage  and  solitary  spot  gave  of  the 
cavern,  and  the  surrounding  rocks, 
had  always  excited  my  curiosity ;  but 
every  one  assured  me  that  they  were 
only  accessible  in  winter,  when  the 
Eger  w'as  frozen  over,  as  the  extreme 
narrow’ness  of  the  valley  left  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  passing  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  For  several  years  the  win¬ 
ters  w’ere  so  mild,  that  the  ice  on 
the  imj>etuous  stream  was  never  suf- 
riciently  strong  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  my  wishes.  Mean¬ 
while,  1  amused  myself  with  collect¬ 
ing  the  various  traditions  related  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  about  this  cavern 
and  these  terrific  rocks.  They  w’ere 
obscure  and  unconnected,  but  always 
agret\l  in  affinning,  that  these  cliffs 
were  once  the  habitation  of  a  little 
race  of  dtvarf-miners,  who  pursuetl 
tlieir  labours  quietly,  never  did  harm 
to  any  one,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  always  useful  and  friendly  to 
their  neighbours  in  times  of  trouble 
or  adversity  ;  that  they  were  govern¬ 
ed,  for  a  certain  time,  by  a  powerful 
magician,  or  sorcerer,  and  at  length 
were  expelled  from  their  dwellings, 
and  banished.  Borne  of  the  people 
assured  me,  that  one  might  yet  see 
the  pwr  dwarfs,  changed  into  stone, 
standing  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks ; 
others  declared  that  the  good  little 
people  were  about  to  celebrate  a  wed¬ 
ding,  and,  for  this  purpose,  were  re¬ 
pairing  towards  their  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  wdien  they  were  suddenly  arrest¬ 
ed  in  their  course  by  the  power  of 
the  angry  magician,  and  turned  into 
stone,  or  rather  (since,  being  spirits, 
thev  could 'not  be  annihilated,)  were 
enchanted  into  tlris  form.  The  ridge 
of  rocks  was  called  by  the  narrators 
of  these  legends,  The  enchanted 
Dwarf- w'cdding ;  others  gave  them 
the  name  of  Dans  lleiling's  Rocks, 
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believing  that  a  man  so  called  had 
lived  on  the  summit,  and  ruled  over 
the  dwarfs.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
so  obliging  as  to  insjiect  the  archives 
of  the  town  of  Ellbogen,  and  soon 
afterwards  favoured  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description,  which  anpears  to 
be  a  very  ancient  one,  of  this  most 
remarkable  spot :  “  On  this  river," 

says  the  wTiter,  tracing  the  course  of 
the  Eger  through  the  territories  of 
Ellbogen,  between  the  castles  of 
Wildenau  and  Aicha,  are  situated 
some  enormous  rocks,  known  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  name  of 
Hans  lleiling’s  Rocks.  At  the  foot 
of  them  is  a  cave,  the  inside  of  which 
resembles  an  immense  vault;  but 
the  entrance  is  so  small,  that  one  is 
obliged  to  stoop  down  and  creep  into 
it.  According  to  the  belief  of  our 
dear  and  honoured  forefathers,  this 
cave  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  dwarfs,  w  ho  had  at  one  time,  / 
for  their  prince  and  ruler,  a  man 
from  a  strange  country,  whose  name 
was  Hans  Heiling.  The  following 
true  and  well-attested  story  corrobo¬ 
rates  this  belief :  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1305,  on  the  eve  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  a  w'’oman  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Taschwiz,  who  had  gone  out 
to  gather  wild  fruit  in  the  forest, 
lost  her  way  near  this  place.  After 
wandering  about  for  some  time,  she 
at  length  came  to  a  beautiful  palace 
close  to  these  rocks,  and,  as  the  night 
was  fast  approaching,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  enter  it.  She  opened  the 
door  of  a  room,  in  which  she  dis¬ 
covered  an  old  man  sitting  at  a  table, 
and  earnestly  employed  in  writing. 
She  begged  him  to  grant  her  an 
asylum  for  the  night,  to  which  re¬ 
quest  he  acceded  without  difficulty. 
Not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen 
excepting  the  old  man ;  but  tremen¬ 
dous  noises  were  heard,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  proceed  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  Upon  this,  a 
terrible  fear  came  over  her,  and,  witJi 
trembling  anxiety,  she  asked  who 
was  her  host  ? — to  which  the  singu¬ 
lar  being  replied,  that  his  name  was 
Hans  Heiling  ;  that  be  was  just  on 
the  point  of  taking  his  departure 
from  that  place,  and  that  two-thirds 
of  his  dw'arfs  had  already  gone  be¬ 
fore  him.  Still  more  alarmed  by 
this  mysterious  answer,  she  was 
about  to  inquire  further,  when  th« 
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old  man  enjoined  her  to  be  silent, 
and  assured  her,  that  had  she  ap¬ 
peared  at  any  less  remarkable  junc¬ 
ture,  he  could  not  even  have  granted 
her  admittance.  The  terrified  wo¬ 
man  crept  humbly  into  a  corner,  and 
soon  forgot  her  fears  in  a  gentle  slum¬ 
ber  ;  on  awakening  from  which  in 
the  morning,  and  finding  herself  ly¬ 
ing  amongst  the  rocks,  with  not  a 
trace  of  a  building  to  be  seen,  she 
regarded  the  whole  adventure  as  a 
dream.  Congratulating  herself  for 
having  escaped  unhurt  from  a  region 
so  replete  with  dangers,  she  returned 
to  her  native  village  :  but  w^hat  was 
her  astonishment  at  finding  the  whole 
face  of  things  completely  metamor¬ 
phosed  !  The  houses  were  new,  and 
of  a  different  construction  from  their 
former  ones.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
strangers  to  her,  and  she  appeared 
equally  unknown  to  them.  With 
great  difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  her  way  to  her  own  dwelling, 
'i'his,  too,  had  been  newdy  built ; 
hut  the  old  oak,  which  her  grand¬ 
father  had  planted,  still  overshadow¬ 
ed  it  wdth  its  branches.  On  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enter  it,  she  w^as  rudely  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  new  occupants,  and 
reduced  to  w’ander  up  and  down  the 
village,  weeping,  and  bew’ailing  this 
singular  infatuation.  Her  lamenta¬ 
tions  excited  the  attention  of  the 
villagers.  They  laughed  at  her  story, 
treated  her  as  a  mad- woman,  and 
carried  her  before  the  Justice.  Here 
she  was  strictly  interrogated  and  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  on  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  parish  register,  it  was 
found,  after  much  research,  that,  on 
the  very  same  day,  exactly  a  hundred 
vears  before,  a  woman  of  that  name 
had  gone  into  the  forest  to  gather 
wild  berries,  and  had  never  been  seen 
afterwards,  though  all  possible  search 
had  been  made  for  her.  It  W’as  now 
too  plain  to  be  doubted,  that  the  good 
woman  had  been  for  a  whole  century 
under  the  influence  of  an  enchanted 
sleep.  During  all  this  time,  she  had 
not  grown  a  day  older,  and  she  lived 
for  many  years  afterwards^.  In  com- 


*  The  similarity  of  this  legend  to  the 
story  of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  in  the 
Sketch  Book,  must  at  once  strike  the. 
reader.  That  Geoffrey  Crayon  has  bor- 
row’ed  it  from  the  German,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  di.sputed.  This,  however,  in  no 


pensation  for  the  sorceries  which  ha*l 
been  practised  upon  her,,  she  was  de¬ 
cently  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  community,  and  enjoyed  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  happy  old  age.  Although,” 
pursues  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle, 
with  quaint  simplicity,  “  there  are 
many  wdsacres,  who  pretend  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  occur¬ 
rence,  and  affirm,  that  the  old  woman 
was  no  better  than  an  artful  decei¬ 
ver;  yet  1  cannot  help  adding,  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  my 
late  grandfather  (to  whom  may  (ioil 
grant  a  joyful  resurrection !)  had  him- 
self  seen,  and  spoken  with,  persons 
who  were  present  when  this  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery  took  place.  From  this 
we  may  learn,”  he  continues,  “  how 
wrong  it  is  to  dispute  the  existenci' 
of  supernatual  agency,  and,  like  mis¬ 
guided  free-thinkers  and  unholy  mis¬ 
believers,  to  deny  the  influence  of 
the  Devil  and  his  spirits  over  the 
weak  and  sinful  human  race.  And, 
alas !  even  in  my  time,  there  have 
not  been  w^anting  proofs,  that  the 
place  in  question  is  still  troubled  by 
the  apparition  of  very  monstrous  and 
terrible  things.  Not  far  from  the 
cave,”  continues  the  Chronicler,  “  a 
■  little  further  on,  are  to  be  seen  many 


high  and  pointed  rocks,  of  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  shape :  near  them  stands  another 
rock,  of  enormous  size,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  hewn  into  a  quadrangular  form, 
on  the  summit  of  w’hich,  in  ancient 
times,  there  stood  a  castle.  At  its 
foot  may  still  be  seen  an  opening, 
which,  in  days  of  old,  was  closed  by 
a  stone  door  of  a  very  curious  con¬ 
struction.  It  happened  once  upon  a 

time,  that,  on  St  John  the  Baptists 
day,  at  the  hour  of  vigils,  two  shep¬ 
herd  boys,  who  had  gone  out  to  catch 
young  birds,  came  to  this  spot,  and 
perceived  that  the  door  was  open. 
Curiosity,  so  natural  to  youth,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  enter  the  cavern,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  discovered  two 
large  chests,  one  of  them  open,  the 
other  closed.  In  the  first,  they  fonn 
a  great  heap  of  gold,  which  they 
tily  seized  upon,  and  put  into 
wallets.  Suddenly  a  grwt  pf 

sessed  them,  and  they  • 

the  door;  the  first  pa^  Aroug 
safety,  but  as  the  second  was  to 


degree  detracts  from  the  pleasant  man 
in  which  it  is  told.— 
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Hans  Heiling' s  Rocks.  6.S1 

iii^  him,  the  hinges  began  to  creak  a  toil  to  climb  now  ami  then  over 
with  a  frightiul  noise  ;  he  made  a  craggy  steeps,  nor  be  nmch  fa- 
desperate  leap  over  tlie  threshold,  and  tigued  by  a  two  hours*  walk.  The 
the  door  clapping  violently,  tore  oft‘  bearer  of  these  agreeable  tidings  of- 
the  wooden  heel  of  his  left  shoe,  fertnl  to  become  the  guide  of  any 
lie,  however,  escaped  unhurt,  as  party  who  might  wish  to  undertake 
well  as  the  other,  and  they  carried  the  expedition ;  a  proposal  which  w’as 
the  gold  in  safety  to  their  delighted  thankfully  accepted  by  all  present, 
parents.”  The  writer  of  the  Chroni-  and  even  the  ladies  declared  their  re¬ 
de  assures  us,  that  he  has  had  in  his  solution  of  joining  in  the  adventure, 
own  hand  one  of  these  pieces  of  gold.  Tor  the  accommodation  of  the  fair 
which  was  carefully  preserved  by  a  pilgrims,  it  was  agreed  to  wait  for  a 
descendant  of  these  youths  ;  that  he  favourable  day,  not  too  bright  and 
examined  it  minutely,  and  that  it  sultry,  and  if  a  little  cloudy,  so 
was  stampc'tl  with  the  figure  of  an  much  the  better.  A  day  of  this  de- 
old  man  with  a  long  beard.  He  ex-  scription  soon  apjK'ared,  and  in  the 
presses  his  hoj)es,  that,  after  this  as-  highest  spirits,  unanimously  deter- 
surance,  (which  he  attests  in  the  mining  not  to  allow'  any  difficulties 
most  solemn  manner,)  no  farther  to  frustrate  our  scheme,  we  sallied 
doubts  will  arise  as  to  the  truth  of  forth,  over  the  bridge  which  led  to 
this  history,  and  enlarges  on  the  pro-  the  other  side  of  the  Kger,  along 
bability  of  the  money  having  been  which  we  intended  to  pursue  our 
coined  by  the  dwarfs,  and  impressed  course,  in  order  to  have  a  better  view 
with  the  likeness  of  their  ruler,  Hans  of  the  rocks  opposite.  A  forester, 
lleiling.  Having  further  related  that  w'ell  acquainted  with  the  country, 
one  of  the  rocks  resembles  a  pulpit,  follow'ed  in  our  train,  and  a  supply 
another  a  capuchin,  and  that  the  of  provisions  was  carried  by  his  chil- 
whole  group  in  wTnter,  when  covered  dren.  We  hastily  passed  over  those 
with  snow,  bears  the  appearance  of  parts  of  the  road  with  wdiich  we 
a  town  witli  lofty  spires,  he  proceeds  were  already  familiar.  They  are  ex- 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  and  tremely  beautiful,  and,  to  a  stranger, 
describe  the  rest  of  the  scenery  could  not  fail  of  proving  attractive  ; 
through  which  it  passes.  *l'his  was  but  for  this  once,  they  arrested  not 
all  1  could  collect  from  the  traditions  our  steps,  and  we  w  alked  on  with 
of  the  country,  nor  could  I  ever  trace  perfect  indifterence.  .  On  reaching 
a  single  circumstance  in  the  real  his-  the  limits  ot  our  accustomed  ramble, 
tory  of  the  towm,  or  its  environs,  like-  and  just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
ly  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend ;  lioj>e  for  a  recompence  for  our  la- 
but  it  has  since  occurred  to  me,  hours  in  the  delights  of  novelty,  we 
that  there  may  be  some  connection  learnt  from  experience,  that  it  is  far 
between  this  story  and  the  enchant-  from  advisable  to  choose  a  lowering 
ed  Castilian,  who  W'as  changed  into  day  for  such  an  excursion  as  this, 
a  lump  of  tinkling  metal,  and  who  All  at  once,  a  dark  heavy  cloud  over- 
may  to  this  day  be  seen  in  the  town-  shadowed  the  w’hole  valley  ;  it  be- 
house  of  Kllbogen ;  and  that  the  little  gan  to  rain  tremendously,  and  we 
dwarf  Strakakal,  who  is  still  seen,  by  were  obliged  to  seek  for  shelter.  \\  c 
many  an  ancient  crone,  standing  at  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  refuge 
the  windows  of  the  old  ruined  castle,  in  an  open  shed,  such  as  are  used  in 
and  who  sometimes  amuses  himself  this  mountainous  country,  (where 
with  twisting  the  cow's  tails  into  elf  carts  cannot  be  employed,)  to  house 
knots,  is  no  other  than  one  of  the  the  hay  in,  till  the  peasants  have 
runaway  dw'arfs  who  used  to  inha-  time  to  carry  it  to  the  town  on  their 
bit  these  wonderful  rocks.  shoulders.  1  he  storm  raged  furi- 

liarly  in  the  summer  of  1797  1  ously,  and  our  courage  ^moid  bc^an 
received  the  pleasing  information, that  to  fail ;  but  after  a  while,  the  skiei 
this  ill-renowned,  but  highly  roman-  again  smil^  on  us,  the  rain  ceased, 
tic  r^^n,  might  now  be  seen  and  and  the  sight  of  the  grotesque  and 
approached,  at  least  by  those  who  lofty  rocks  which  closed  the  view  of 
could  disregard  the  inconveniences  the  winding  valley,  once  more  awak- 
of  a  circuitous  route,  and  a  rough  and  ened  our  curiosity,  and  we  resolutely 
sUmy  path  ;  who  would  not  think  it  pursued  our  way.  The  path  was  now 


considerably  narrower,  and  the  rain  definable  nature  with  those  1  hav 
had  made  it  slippery,  and  much  more  exjierienced  in  the  valleys  of  Swit- 
dangerous  than  before.  Wc  iverc  no  zerland — sensations  I  have  some- 
longer  able  to  w’alk  side  by  side,  but  times  sought  to  describe,  but  always 
each  was  obliged  to  be  his  own  guide  without  success.  Below  us  roared  tfic 
and  supporter ;  and  if  any  indifferent  wild,  impetuous  Eger ;  behind  us 
observer  could  have  seen  us  in  an  ir-  thick  and  mighty  forests  rose  to  a 
regular  file,  thus  apparently  hanging  tremendous  height;  while,  before  us, 
in  the  air  on  the  precipitous  banks  stupendous  rocks  lifted  their  pant 
of  the  foaming  torrent,  he  would  cer-  heads  to  the  skies,  and  gradually 
tainly  have  thought  us  in  a  situation  rending,  formed  a  huge  amphitheatre, 
of  no  small  peril.  AV  e,  however,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  astonished 
regarded  not,  indeed  felt  not,  any  beholder  inwardly  exclaimed,  “  Thy 
danger,  for  our  hearts  and  minds  Maker  is  a  God  of  power  and  great 
were  completely  absorbed  in  the  in-  glory  !’*  These  rugged  rocks  were 
describable  sensations  excited  by  the  crowned  with  trees  of  various  kinds 
contemplation  of  the  grand  and  sa-  and  colour,  yet  the  cliffs  were  every- 
vage  beauty  of  this  astonishing  val-  where  visible,  and  towered  above  the 
ley.  Frequently  would  one  or  other  foliage  in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes, 
of  the  party,  catching  hold,  with  one  The  whole  might  be  said  to  resemble 
hand,  of  the  branch  of  some  over-  (but,  oh  !  how  j>oor  and  unworthy 
hanging  tree,  point  out  to  his  com-  is  the  simile !)  enormous  tapestry 
panions,  w'itli  the  other,  some  new  descending  from  heaven  to  earth, 
object  of  sublimity  ;  or  sometimes,  swelled  out  by  the  wind,  and  waving 
almost  hovering  in  the  air,  and  only  wildly  to  the  storm.  For  a  long 
supported  on  one  foot,  awaken  the  time  we  remained  silent  in  our  asto- 
bahhling  echoes  of  the  opposite  cliffs,  nishment,  and  in  this  solitary  re¬ 
fer  the  amusement  of  his  fellowr-wan-  gion  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
derers.  Our  fair  associates  braved  our  emotions.  At  length  exclama- 
every  difficulty  wilhout  a  murmur  ;  tions  hurst  from  us  all: — “  This  is 
despised  the  assistance  of  the  gentle-  indeed  magnificent !  This  repays  us 
men,  and  gazed  at  the  magnificent  for  all  our  fatigues !”  Every  one 
amphitheatre  of  wood  and  rock,  un-  agreed  in  declaring  how  impossible  it 
dismayed  by  the  roaring  waters  would  be  to  give  any  description  of 
which  rolled  between.  Now,  then,  this  extraordinary  valley  ;  and  we 
there  is  an  end  of  our  climbing  and  amused  ourselves  by  fancying  how 
scrambling,  and  W’e  may  walk  on  exactly  like  a  scene  of  enchantment 
comfortably  to  the  end  of  our  jour-  it  would  appear,  if  a  fete  could  he 
ney,*’  said  our  guide,  as  we  at  length  given  there  at  night,  and  a  light 
assembled  round  him  on  a  little  bank  hung  in  every  tree.  For  some  time 
of  sand  fonned  by  the  river.  From  we  diverted  ourselves  with  laying 
this  spot  the  greatest  part  of  the  val-  imaginary  plans  for  a  festival  of  this 
ley  was  laid  open  to  our  ^uew.  We  description,  and  not  till  we  had  li- 
gazed  with  eagerness,  but  spoke  not  nished  the  whole  of  our  arran^ 
a  word,  for  our  astonishment  was  too  ments,  did  we  discover  that  the  high 
great  for  utterance.  Human  Ian-  damp  grass  through  which  we  had 
g^age,  it  is  true,  is  rich  in  expres-  been  walking,  had  completely  wet, 
sions ;  yet,  how  poor  and  defective  not  only  our  shoes,'  but  all  the  lower 
does  it  appear,  when  W’e  would  seek  parts  of  our  habiliments.  This  dis- 
to  describe  those  primeval  wonders,  covery,  however,  occasion^  no 
those  gigantic  works,  which  seem  as  ment  of  our  ardour  ;  the  risk  of  wi  ^ 
if  just  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  and  rheumatisms  was  disregards  , 
Almighty !  Then  can  we  only  adore  we  thought  only  of  the  present,  i 
in  silence ;  and  with  this  feeling,  we  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  u- 
Mield  a  scene  of  which  no  descrip-  tore,  and  had  already  seen  too  ’ 
tion  can  afford  even  the  faintest  idea,  not  to  wish  to  see  all.  A  view  m 
Our  lips  were  speechless,  and  our  the  magic  valley  throi^h  whic 

awe-struck  eyes  turned  hastily  to-  Eger  pursues  its  windings,  like  a 

wards  our  companions,  as  if  to  incite  pent  within  its  scaly  folds,  en 

one  another  to  further  progress.  My  us  on  still  further. 

own  sensations  were  of  the  same  un-  some  new  object  awakened  nc 
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miration  ;  but  now  and  then,  wdien 
trees  and  bushes  completely  obstruct¬ 
ed  our  view,  we  could  not  help  ral¬ 
lying  our  good-natured  guide,  who 
had  promised  us  a  smooth  and  com- 
iikkUous  path,  and  who  was  now 
leading  us  over  nothing  but  sharp 
Stones  and  crags.  However,  our  pre¬ 
sent  road  W'as  not  nearly  so  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  former  one,  and  we  could 
scarcely  expect  a  broad  high- way  in 
such  a  rocky  chaos.  The  varieties  of 
our  path  aferded  us  much  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  sometimes  our  feet  were  wet 
with  the  foam  of  the  river ;  some¬ 
times  w’e  had  to  creep  through  the 
hushes  on  hands  and  knees ;  and  a 
moment  after,  we  found  ourselves  in 
an  alley  pf  lofty  fir  trees,  while  every 
fresh  opening  discovered  some  new 
and  wonderful  prospect.  AV’^ithsuch 
a  reward  for  our  fatigues,  the  length 
of  the  way  appeared  nothing  to  us, 
though  the  meanderings  of  the  val¬ 
ley  considerably  increased  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  high  glee  w’e  : 
reached  the  fatal  enchanted 
Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a  J 
isolated  rock,  in  form  resembling 
tower,  which  goes,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  by  the  name  of  “  the  Sentinel.’ 

^V'e  stood  opposite  to  it,  and  shouted  frequented  by  these 
forth  a  hearty  salutation,  which 
repeatedly  answered  by  the  sonorous 

tones  of  its  echo.  Wild  and  rugged  resemblances  to  grotcsi 
as  had  been  the  valley  from  its  com-  1 '  ‘ 
inencement,  it  was  now  a  thousand  us, 
times  more  savage  than  before.  The  thus  transformed  by  the  hand  of  a 
rocks  became  loftier  at  every 'step;  mighty  magician.  In  a  kind  of  na- 
and  being  now  but  thinly  covered  tural  niche  in  the  middle  of  the  cliff, 
with  pine  and  fir  trees,  they  appear-  he  showed  us  the  figure  of  one  of 
I'd  more  tremendous  than  ever.  The  these  dw’arfs,  who,  according  to  his 
dark  green  of  the  pines,  the  different  account,  had  loitere<l  behind,  when 
shades  of  the  moss  and  lichens  pre-  his  companions  were  flying  from  the 
senting  every  variety  of  yellow,  red,  wrath  of  the  magician  ;  and  as  he 
white,  and  black,  mingled  with  the  .  looked  out  of  the  window  in  hopes  of 
cold  CTey  tint  of  the  clift’s,  formed  al-  obtaining  succour,  suddenly  under- 
together  a  singular  and  dazzling  com-  went  the  same  metamorphosis  w’ith 
hination  of  colouring.  Having  now  the  rest.  I  am  in  general  tolerably 
reached  a  spot  which  commanded  a  quicksighted,  and  my  imagination  is 
view  of  the  whole  mass  of  rocks,  we  seldom  behind-hand  in  assisting  in 
.came  to  a  halt,  and,  filled  with  admi-  any  romantic  deception ;  but.for  this 
ration  and  amazement,  seated  our-  once  1  freely  own,  neither  one  nor 
selves  on  the  stones  which  lay  scatter-  other  was  capable  of  convincing  me 
ed  around  us.  There  was  nothing  to  that  I  could  here  discover  any  thing 
disturb  our  meditations,  or  intercept  like  the  little  gentleman  in  question, 
our  view ;  a  lonely  stillness  pervaded  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  n^ 
the  scene ;  not  a  breeze  rustl^  in  the  stupidity.  At  this  the  guide  smiled 
branches,  but  the  river  murmured  si^ificantly,  and  told  me,  that  many 
tuonotonously  while  it  rushed  swiftly  things  were  invisible  to  some  people, 
by,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  from  this  whicn  others  could  distinguish  as 


i  liociis. 

wild  solitude,  and  hasten  to  more 
smiling  scenes.  Now  and  then  a 
startled  snipe  would  skim  across  the 
water,  piping  a  shrill  note  to  warn 
his  brooding  mate  of  the  approach  of 
their  enemies ;  the  heron  hung  flut¬ 
tering  high  in  the  air,  in  silence 
W’atching  for  its  prey ;  while  some¬ 
times  resounded  from  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  the  melancholy  voice  of 
the  slumbering  screech-owl,  or  the 
harsh  cry  of  the  hungry  hawk.  The 
forester  was  now  a  most  effective  ci¬ 
cerone,  bestowing  a  naiiie  upon  every 
rock,  and  pointing  out  to  us  those 
particularities  of  form  from  which 
each  appellation  was  derived.  He 
took  care  to  direct  our  attention  to  an 
opening  in  the  highest  of  the  crags, 
through  which  he  told  us  the  dwarfs 
used  to  pass  in  and  out  when  they 
inhabited  the  cavern  to  which  it  led, 
but  that  in  our  days  there  was  no 
iwssibility  of  entering  it.  AVhen, 
however,  I  inquired  more  minutely 
at  length  into  the  history  of  this  mysterious 
region,  race,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  me, 
lofty  and  could  only  relate  some,  vague 
;  a  traditions,  which  frequently  contra¬ 
dicted  one  another  ;  but  as  a  positive 
proof  that  the  place  had  once  been 
‘  ;  supernatural  he- 

was  ings,  he  |>ointed  out  a  ridge  of  rocks 
where  now  and  then  one  might  trace 

;Gue  figures  of 
this  species,  all  of  whicn,  he  assured 
had  once  been  dwarfs,  and  were 
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plainly  as  possible.  “  This/'  added  utmost,  if  we  wislied  to  reach  our  ha- 
he,  gravely,  depends  entirely  upon  bitations  before  it  was  dark  !  Ht' 
the  hour  of  our  birth,  for  those  who  luctantly,  as  if  tearing  ourselves 
come  into  the  world  when  the  sun  is  away  from  a  beloved  friend,  did  ue 
shilling,  may  stare  their  eyes  out,  bid  adieu  to  this  enchanting  scene 
and  not  be  a  bit  the  wiser  after  all."  and  turn  our  steps  homewards.  V,  e 
1  could  not  help  laughing  at  this ;  soon  became  more  communicative 
but  knowing  that  argument  would  than  w’e  had  hitherto  been ;  and  each 
be  fruitless,  I  forbore  to  dispute  the  began  to  impart  his  feelings  to  his 
point,  and  the  good  man  was  suffered  companions,  which  tended  consider- 
to  hold  forth  unmolested.  By  his  ably  to  soften  the  difficulties  of  the 
account,  this,  to  me,  invisible  dwarf  journey ;  yet  the  ladies,  notwith- 
Btill  possessed  the  power  of  wander-  standing,  seemed  somewhat  nervous 
ing  about  by  night  in  human  shape ;  at  the  idea  of  the  dangerous  passes 
a  hundred  years  before,  he  had  been  they  had  once  more  to  encounter, 
seen  very  frequently,  and  on  one  oc-  and  even  we  of  the  hardier  sex,  re- 
casion  had  been  ferrieil  over  the  river  tained  rather  a  disagreeable  recollec- 
at  midnight  by  a  peasant,  whom  he  tion  of  the  precipitous  path  where  a 
rewarded  with  a  cofier  full  •  of  gold,  w  eak  and  brittle  shrub  was  our  only 
“  What  is  very  certain,"  continued  stay.  “  If  you  have  resolution 
the  narrator,  “  is,  that  there  is  even  enough  to  climb  a  very  high,  though 
now'-a-days  something  supernatural  not  a  very  steep  mountain,”  said  our 
about  this  place,'  for  though  the  guide,  1  can  show  you  another  way, 
dwarfs  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  by  which  we  may  avoid  every  sort 
every  body  know  s  that  the  \Vlld  of  danger.  This  wdll  take  us  to  the 
Huntsman  chases  here  continually,  lonely  hamlet  of  Stemraeisel,  from 
and  a  most  fearful  din  he  makes."  whence  we  shall  descend  immediatc- 
This  tale  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  ly  upon  our  own  dwellings."  This 
conversation  amongst  us,  and  "while  proposition  was  received  w’ith  unaiii- 


stay.  “  If  you  have  resolution 
enough  to  climb  a  very  high,  though 
not  a  very  steep  mountain,”  said  our 
guide,  1  can  show  you  another  way, 
by  which  we  may  avoid  every  sort 
of  danger.  This  wdll  take  us  to  the 


we  were  devouring,  with  no  small  ap-  mous  satisfaction  ;  it  afforded,  it  is 
petite,  our,  store  of  provisions,  every  true,  little  prospect  of  rest  to  the 
one  related  in  his  turn  the  different  w^eary,  since  the  ascent  was  long  and 
stories  he  had  heard  about  this  terri-  uninterrupted.  Nocoraplaints.how- 
ble  Wild  Huntsman,  or,  as  it  is  some-  ever,  were  made,  and  we  insensibly 
times  called,  the  llaging  Host.  We  climbed  higher  and  higher,  tempted 
all  ended,  in  agreeing  that  this  terri-  on  by  the  ripe  wild  strawberries,  with 
fic  chase  is  never  heard  but  in  those  which  the  steeps  on  each  side  of  us 
tracts  of  country  where  there  are  a-  were  covered.  At  length  we  reached 
bundance  of  screech  owls  ;  and  that,  the  hamlet,  and  soon  afterwards  at- 
in  all  probability,  this  circumstance  tained  the  summit,  from  whence,  to 
might  give  rise  to  the  legend,  since,  our  infinite  pleasure,  we  commanded 
where  there  are  a  number  of  these  a  view  of  almost  the  whole  scene  of 
birds  together,  their  bootings  produce  our  wanderings.  Out  of  four  pathb 
a  hideous  clamour,  very  much  re-  which  led  to  Ellbogen,  wre  chose  the 
sembling  the  yelping  of  dogs.  steepest,  and  a  very  rapid  descent 

Having  ended  our  frugal  meal,  the  brought  us  safely  to  the  foot  of  the 
party  began  to  disperse  in  various  mountain, 
directions,  each  choosing  out  the  par-  ■■ 

ticular  spot  which  best  suited  his 
taste.  My  own  fancy  was  taken  by 

a  rock  which  bore  a  striking  resem-  beneath  t  .  » 

blanceto  an  old  Gothic  chapel;  1  ““ 

cUmhercUupto  it  repos^  beneath  -b/veU ; 

ite  shade,  and  indulged  in  dreamy  ^  the  sky, 

visions  of  die  past.  Forgiven  be  the  spangled  ranopy- 

unwelcome  intruder,  since  he  meant  <jevious  ridges,  shine 

It  lor  our  good,  who  first  awoke  us  par  wand’ ring  fires,  in  many  a  line ; 
from  our  day-dreams,  by  warning  us  And  on  the  gloom  around  them  throw 
that  the  hour  appointed  for  our  re-  a  wild  and  melancholy  glow', 

turning  had  already  elapsed,  and  Through  w  hich  you  may  dimly  see  the  en 

that  we  must  exert  our  speed  to  the  Pitch'd  b\'  the  hostile  armament. 
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And  the  forms  of  men,  in  the  dusky 
'  gleam, 

Like  the  wand’ring  phantom  shapes  that 
seem 

To  glide  o'er  the  scene  of  a  troubled 
dream. 

You  may  hear  the  note  of  the  bugle  there, 
As  it  sails  away  through  the  silent  air  ; 
And  the  hollow  roll  of  the  distant  drum. 
And  of  their  hosts  the  dying  hum  ; 

You  may  hear  the  song  of  a  foreign  land 
Arise  on  the  breath  of  the  night  from  their 
hand. 

Sever’d  but  by  some  small  dell. 

Paces  each  hostile  sentinel — 

So  near,  that  his  shade,  when  the  sun  was 
low, 

Would  have  reach'd  across  to  the  place  of 
his  foe. 

Is  it  the  break  of  the  distant  wave. 
Moaning  through  some  echoing  cas'e. 

That  steals  upon  the  list’ning  ear 
With  hollow'  sound  and  murmur  drear  ? 
No  !  'tis  the  cannon’s  heavy  roll, 

Dragged  unto  its  deadly  goal ; 

I'hcre,  with  earliest  dawm  of  day. 

The  music  of  w  ild  w'ar  shall  play  ; 

It  shall  wake  with  the  wak’ning  eye  of 
morn. 

In  the  mingled  sounds  of  the  bugle  horn. 
Of  the  headlong  charge,  and  the  vengeful 
shout. 

The  shriek  of  the  steed  and  the  mus¬ 
ket’s  knell. 

The  roar,  the  revel,  and  the  rout. 

Mingled  w  ith  agony’s  frightful  yell. 

All  soaring  through  sulphurous  pall  of 
hell. 

When  the  cannon  peals  out  the  deep  bass 
w’ell ! 

In  sooth,  the  silent  night  is  fraught 
With  much  to  w  aken  saddening  thought ; 
It  Is  as  the  breathless  calm  on  the  main. 
That  heralds  the  dreadful  hurricane. 

Of  star-eyed  heaven  the  solemn  look, 

To  war  and  passion  seems  rebuke  ; 

Yet  soft  its  face,  as  if  its  tear 
Was  shed  above  this  troubled  sphere. 

This  rolling  wTeck,  this  w’and’ring  star, 
Scath’d  by  the  deadly  blasts  of  w’ar  ! 
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tXlif^htfuI  abode  of  my  pleasure  aixl  pain. 

Thy  gnuts-eover’d  haunts  I  revisit  again;  • 

Mow  quick  throbs  my  heart  as  my  natb  I  pursue. 
When  1  Uiink  on  the  day  that  1  bikle  thee  adieu  ! 

Finlay. 

The  facetious  Sterne  has  said,  I 
pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from 
Iltn  to  Beersheba,  and  find  nothing 
but  barrenness."  Such  were  mv  feel- 
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ings,  while  rambling  among  the  rug¬ 
ged  wilds  and  shrubby  dells,  which 
had  been  the  haunts  of  my  early  days, 
and  the  scenes  of  my  juvenile  adven¬ 
tures  ;  and  could  1  only,  for  one  hour, 
wield  the  magic  pen  of  the  author 
just  quoted,  the  glow  of  sensibility 
should  enliven  my  page  in  “  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  >vords  that  burn." 
Vainw'ish!  for 

“  Within  his  circle  none  can  walk  but  he.” 

I  can,  therefore,  only  request  the 
reader  to  give  me  cretlit  for  many 
finely  romantic  feelings,  which  I 
richly  enjoyed,  but  now'  find  my  pen 
inadequate  to  describe.  If  he  has  sen¬ 
sibility,  he  will  believe  me  when  I 
say,  that  scarcely  could  1  climb  a 
lieath-clad  hillock,  lean  on  a  grey 
craggy  cliff*,  or  trace  a  curve  in  the 
winding  streamlet,  without  finding 
that  each  had  a  tale  to  tell,  of  days 
gone  by — each  called  up  an  idea, 
w’hich,  by  some  unperccived  link  of 
association,  became  **  the  fruitful 
mother  of  an  hundred  more." 

Of  these,  some  made  my  heart 
ache  anew,  and  tore  afresh  the  wounds 
in  whichTime  had  dropped  his  sooth¬ 
ing  balm  ;  others  called  up  a  glow, 
may  T  not  say  a  blush,  of  shame,  upon 
my  cheek,  for  early  follies,  which  I 
wished  myself  and  all  the  world  to 
forget  for  ever ;  but  I  own  with  plea¬ 
sure,  and  affirm  w’ith  sincerity,  that 
the  far  greater  part  consisted  of  re¬ 
collections  which  afforded  a  calm, 
although, in  some  degree,  a  melancho¬ 
ly  delight  to  my  heart ;  and  such,  I 
believe,  would  be  the  complex  feelings 
of  most  men  in  similar  situations. 
( )r,  if  there  is  a  man  who,  after  his 
grand  climacteric,  looks  back  over 
the  long  vista  of  life  which  time  has 
thrown  behind  him,  and  feels  no 
emotion  while  Memory  calks  up  the 
shades  of  dcparte<l  friends  from  the 
dark  regions  of  ‘‘  the  narrow  house," 
as  they  seem  to  pass  in  array  before 
him,  or  smile  in  all  their  primeval 
loveliness,  he  must  have  a  mind  as 
vacant  and  torpid  as  that  of  an  oys¬ 
ter.  Again,  should*  there  be  one, 
with  the  record  of  his  actions,  his 
early  indiscretions,  and  youthful  le¬ 
vities,  spread  out  before  him,  who 
finds  not  one  in  the  catalof^e  to  suf¬ 
fuse  his  cheek,  he  must  either  have 
had  a  tutelary  angel  to  guide  his 
steps,  or  Nature,  deviating  from  her 
ordinary  course,  has  formeil  him  like 
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some  faultless  monster  which  the  been,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  deviation 
world  ne  er  saw/'  And,  lastly, ,  ii*  from  the  dull  plodder’s  path,  and  in 
there  breathes  the  man  who  can,  as  consequence,  1  have  had  a  constant 

it  were,  in  imagination,  live  over  succession  of  pleasurable  and  painful 

again  his  early  days,  the  sunny  sensations,  to  which  many  of  ni\ 
morning  of  life,  tread  the  haunts  in  companions  have  been  stran»>frh. 
which  he  wandered  when  friendship  These,  as  I  have  already  said,  were 
and  love  were  new,  without  one  plea-  recalled  and  renewed,  by  the  agenev 
sant  sensation  throbbing  in  his  bo-  of  the  scenery  around  me. 
som,  he  must  be  a  misanthrope,  hat-  One  day,  as  I  was  sauntering  among 
ing,  and  hated  by  the  world  ;  or  one  the  ruins  of  a  hamlet,  of  which  onh 
whose  life  has  been  a  waveless  sea,  one  house  remained,  Memory  whis- 
and  his  heart  a  standing  pool.”  pered,  that  the  green  on  which  1 
Mine,  I  frankly  acknowledge,  is  form-  then  stood  was  once  the  arena  ol  an 
ed  of  no  such  stagnant  and  impene-  important  event  in  my  early  history, 
trable  stuff’.  1  have  been  the  slave.  When  somewhere  betw’een  ten  aiid 
often  the  dupe,  of  my  passions  and  twelve  years  of  age,  I  and  a  few  coin- 
feelings  ;  and  have,  through  life,  panions  had  gone  to  a  wood  at  saine 
laughed  and  cried  alternately  ;  while  distance,  to  gather  black-berries.  MV 
1  have  seen  iny  companions  plodding  had  tw'o  little  girls  in  our  train,  and 
along,  w'ith  faces  of  as  unchanging  were  returning  through  the  hamlet 
gravity,  as  that  of  the  saturnine-look-  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  when 
ing  gentleman  who  keeps  his  post  David  Morton,  a  big,  lubberly  boy, 
in  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square,  attacked  the  eldest  girl,  rudely  de- 
Ay,  and  they  seemed  to  be  moving  manding  a  share  of  the  berries,  which 
in  a  track,  w’hich  a  careless  observer  she  carried  in  an  earthen  jug:  this 
would  have  pronounced  lay  parallel  being  denied,  he  proceeded,  vi  li  ar- 
to  mine  ;  but  h?  who  inspect^  both  mis,  to  seize  the  plunder,  and,  like 
minutely,  found  that  the  one  w  as  a  the  buccaneers,  who  sink,  or  hum,  the 
straight,  undeviating  line,  while  the  vessels  of  which  they  cannot  keep 
other  was  serrated  and  indented,  possession,  finding  he  could  not  re- 
something  like  the  edge  of  a  saw%  *  tain  his  spoil,  he  dashed  the  jug  to 
but  with  less  regularity.  This  is  a  atoms,  while  its  contents  were  scat- 
vile  mechanical  simile  ;  let  me  try  tered  in  the  mud.  A  tear  stood  ready 
another.  I  and  my  companions  were  to  start  in  Elizabeth’s  bright  black 
like  two  men,  both  travelling  from  eye ;  however,  she  contrived  to  arre.^^t 
Alloa  to  Stirling  ;  the  one  taking  the  its  progress,  and  looked  around  among 
straight  line,  as  the  crow  flies,  betw’een  her  companions,  withahalfintbg- 
theTow’er  of  Alloa  and  Stirling  Castle;  nant  glance,  which  seemed  to  saj, 
this  is  the  dull  plodder’s  track,  w’hich  “Is  the  age  of  chivalry  gone.^  M  ill 
brings  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  not  one  of  my  companions  avenge 
insensible  of  pain,  and  dead  to  plea-  my  wrong?’'  I  considered  her  look 
sure;  the  other  following  all  the  turn-  as  carrying,  not  only  an  appeal,  but 
ingsand  windings  of  Forth,  and  keep-  also  a  reproach;  and  although  the 
ing  close  by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  spoiler  was  my  superior  in  rank,  age, 
Now,  if  we  suppose,  that  whenever  and  size,  1  stepped  up  to 
he  verges  to  the  right  his  pleasure  in  a  threatening  attitude,  said, 
increases  in  proportion  to  his  aberra-  are  an  ill-natured,  cowardly 
ticMi  from  the  straight  line,  and  that,  to  behave  so  brutally  to  a  gin*  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  experiences  pain  very  deliberately  spat  upon  his  o*v- 
commensiu-ate  to  his  deviation  to  the  finger,  stroking  it  down  the 
left,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  by  pur-  of  my  vest,  which,  by 
suing  slowly  all  the  curves  and  si-  usage,  was  the  most 
nuosities  of  the  river,  he  would  sel-  of  challenge  and  defiance,  an 
dom  be  in  the  dull  beaten  track  which  levelled  a  stroke  at  the  . 

indurates  the  heart ;  and  if  he  readi-  nent  part  of  my  face,  which  ms 
cd  Stirling  at  the  same  time  as  his  •  ly  brought  a  purple  stream  over 
companion,  the  one  must  have  crawl-  cnin.  r 

cd  at  a  snail’s  pace,  compared  with  HTiethcr  it  was  res^itmen 
the  other.  Such  has  been  ray  pro-  fair  companion's  injunw  or 
^ess  Uirough  life ;  every  step  has  or  whether  the  sight  of  my 
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gpircd  me  with  a  heroism  which  I 
had  never  before  felt,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine ;  perhaps  it 
was  a  combination  of  all  these ;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  “  woman  was  leader 
to  the  deed,*’  when,  with  most  in¬ 
trepid  courage,  1  rushed  to  the  com¬ 
bat,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  contest  which  only  victory 
or  death  could  terminate.  The  shouts 
of  iny  companions  brought  out  maids, 
wives,  and  widow’s  ;  they  wished  to 
part  us  ;  but  some  journeymen  wea¬ 
vers  and  blacksmiths  insisted  that  w  e 
should  tight  it  out  ;  perhaps  the 
more  tender-hearted  spectators  w’ere 
reconciled  to  this,  on  seeing  that  1 
had  the  best  of  the  battle,  for,  al¬ 
though  lighter  than  my  antagonist, 

1  had  greater  agility,  and  he  was 
generally  disliked  in  the  village. 
Had  w’e  been  by  ourselves,  alone  and 
unseen,  jKThaps  either  of  us  would 
soon  have  given  in;  but,  amidst  a 
crow'd  of  spectators,  the  case  was  very 
diiferent,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  conflict  was  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  ;  there  was  no  dis¬ 
play  of  pugilistic  science,  but  both 
exhibited  fortitude,  or  rather  feroci¬ 
ty.  As  the  cheering  continuetl  in 
my  favour,  it  incited  to  greater  va¬ 
lour  ;  till  at  last  my  antagonist  left 
me  in  possession  of  the  fiehl,  literally 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished. 

A\’hat  were  my  sensations,  as  the 
shouts  of  applauding  spectators  rung 
in  my  ears  I  AV'hen  the  girl  who  had 
been  the  means  of  transJbrmiiig  me 
into  a  hero  came  with  a  basin  and 
towel,  and  insisted  upon  washing  and 
bathing  ray  disfigured  features,  if 
my  heart  did  not  glow  with  delight, 
it  was  inflated  with  the  most  inordi¬ 
nate  vanity.  The  sensations  of  pride 
and  self-importance  felt  by  Achilles, 
when  drag^ng  the  corpse  of  Hector 
at  his  chariot  wheels  round  the  walls 
of  Troy ;  by  Wolsey,  w’hen  he  wrote, 

1  and  my  ^ing ;  ’  or  by  Sir  Hud¬ 
son  Lowe,  when  circumscribing  the 
diurnal  peregrinations  of  the  ci-de- 
^ant  Dictator  of  Europe ;  all  these 
were  poor,  compared  with  mine ;  no 
incident  of  my  life  has  ever  produced 
a  similar  intoxication  of  vanity,  or, 
for  the  moment,  lifted  me  so  far  above 
ray  species.  1  looked  on  all  around 
rae  as  greatly  my  inferiors,  although 
ray  ears  tingled  with  delight  as  they 
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applauded  my  prowess ;  and  liad  an 
ovation  lieen  decrectl  for  me,  1  would 
have  deemed  it  far  below  my  deserts. 
So  insatiable  w’as  my  vanity,  that, 
when  my  companions  began  to  talk 
of  anotlier  subject,  I  left  tliem  in  an¬ 
ger,  and  imagined  that  all  whom  I 
saw  that  night  should  speak  of  no¬ 
thing  else  ;  and  w  hen  1  w^ent  to  bcii, 
it  was  to  dream,  and  “  fight  my 
battle  o’er  again.” 

The  discovery  of  my  innate  cour¬ 
age  was  new  to  myself,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  “  bear  my  honours 
meekly.”  1  became  a  bully  among 
my  equals,  and  the  tyrant  of  our 
little  fields  ;”  but,  hajqiily  botlrf’or 
them  and  myself,  my  despotism  was 
of  short  duration,  as  a  circumstance 
soon  happened  wbicli  more  than  neu¬ 
tralized  my  rising  glory. 

My  companions,  oppressed  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  my  overbearing  disposi¬ 
tion,  procured  a  boy  as  much  below 
me  in  size  as  I  was  to  my  former  an¬ 
tagonist  ;  a  quarrel  was  soon  foment¬ 
ed  between  us,  which  terminated  in 
a  pitched  battle  ;  but  I  now  felt  my 
sad  inferiority  ;  he  was  a  skilful  pu¬ 
gilist,  and  fought  shy,  w’hile  1  was 
exhausting  ray  strength  in  alwrtivc 
efforts  ;  the  result  Was,  that  after 
being  soundly  beaten,  I  was  obliged 
to  yield  the  contest,  and,  sneaking 
away,  I  hastened  to  escape  from  the 
sight  of  men.  1  saw  Eliza  Webster, 
for  whom  I  liad  formerly  stood  in 
the  field  of  strife,  and  plunged  into  a 
thicket,  to  hide  my  blood-stained  vis¬ 
age  from  her  sight.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  anguish  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  ;  if  my  vanity  was  before  inor¬ 
dinate,  my  mortification  was  now 
commensurate ;  that  of  Mark  Anto¬ 
ny,  after  the  battle  of  Actium — of 
Charles,  at  Pultowa — or  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  when  he  played  for,  and  lost, 
his  last  stake,  on  the  plain  of  Water¬ 
loo — was  not  more  poignant.  Wash¬ 
ing  away  the  clotte<l  blood  in  a  pool, 
I  skulked  unseen  till  evening,  stole 
home,  and  crept  secretly  to  b^,  wnth 
a  swelled  head  and  aching  bones, 
my  heart-ache  more  poignant  than 
either.  It  was  no  consolation  that  I 
had  fouglit,  for  1  had  been  van¬ 
quished,  and  to  me  defeat  was  dis¬ 
grace  1  would  be  aut  Cesar,  nul*^ 
lus  ;  but  the  laurels  were  tom  from 
my  brow,  and  the  sun  of  my  glory 
was  set  for  ever.  Such  were  my 
4  R 
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•  Meg  fain  wail  to  t’ae  bern  pine, 

1  o  ^vln  three  wecliLs  of  naethir.'’.’ 
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feelings  for  several  days  ;  but  they 
began  to  wear  off,  and  my  heroism 
evaporated  in  proportion ;  hence  I 
v/as  restored  to  tranquillity  of  mind 
:ind  my  former  pacitic  disposition, 
about  the  same  time.  These  are  two 
intimately-connected  events  of  my 
early  years,  for  which  1  blushed 
every  time  they  occurred  to  my  re¬ 
collection,  till  1  was  twenty  ;  from 
that  to  forty  they  were  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ;  they  have  often  come  across 
my  iniml  since  ;  but  I  have  long  ago 
learned  to  laugh  at  them,  and  consi¬ 
der  them  as  representing  the  world 
in  miniature. 

“  Men  are  but  chil  lren  of  a  larger  £frow  ili. 

Pleaded  witli  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  straw.” 

I  quarrelled  for  a  girl — so  did  the 
heroes  of  (ireece  and  Ilium.  Thais 
led  Alexander  to  hum  Persei>olis, 
w’hile  ambition  and  vainglory,  not 
more  rational,  and  much  more  de¬ 
structive  than  mine,  led  him  over 
the  world,  scattering  death  and  de¬ 
solation  around  him.  But  enough 
of  egotism. 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  my 
cousin  said  to  me,  “  If  you  have  any 
wish  to  see  our  thrashing  machine 
at  werk,  W’e  are  to  start  it  just  nowr, 
and  as  you  like  to  contrast  new  and 
old  fashions,  it  will  furnish  you  with 
an  opportunity  of  comparison  be¬ 
tween  its  powers,  and  those  of  Peter 
Bell  and  Andrew  Murdoch,  who 
took  possession  of  your  grandfather’s 
barn  about  Michaelmas,  and  were  to 
he  found  there  every  day  till  nearly 
Wliitsunday,  thrasliing  at  the  rate 
of  a  boll,  or,  perhaps,  oidy  three  lir- 
lots  per  day,  for  which  they  were 
jMiid  by  what  w^as  termed  /of,  being 
generally  the  tw’enty-fourth  boll  of 
their  labour.  At  that  time,  they  had 
no  better  way  of  separating  the  coni 
from  the  chaff  than  by  waiting  till 
the  wind  w’as  obliging  enough  to 
blow  in  at  the  one  barn  door,  and 
out  of  the  other,  and  then  pour  the 
corn  from  a  flat  basket,  named  a 
wecht,  which  was  formed  by  stretch¬ 
ing  a  sheep’s  skin  over  a  slight  wood¬ 
en  hoop  ;  when  this  basket  w’as  ele¬ 
vated  and  shaken,  by  a  process  which 
it  cost  some  pains  to  acquire,  the  corn 
fell  perpendicularly,  and  the  diaff 
was  driven  to  leew^aixl.  It  is  to  this 
method  of  winnowing  corn  that 
Burns  alludes  in  his  poem  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en,  when  he  says. 


But  we  have  now  fanners,  wliich 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  wait  lor 
the  winds  of  heaven,  or  to  stand 
walloping  a  wecht  between  two  barn 
doors ;  we  create  wind,  when,  and 
in  what  quantity  we  please  :  i  in¬ 
tend  to  thrash  out  and  w’innow  thirty 
bolls  of  wheat  to-day— -there’s  dis¬ 
patch  for  you !” 

“  Ay,  ay,  without  doors  and  with¬ 
in,  1  find  nothing  but  alteraticus; 
the  arrangements  and  appearance  of 
your  kitchen  are  as  differuu  Ifoni 
that  of  my  grandfather’s  as  your 
barn.”  Here  the  guuewife,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  I  W’as  intruding  upon  her 
territory,  said,  ‘‘  1  have  heard  you 
often  allude  to  your  grandfather,  and 
old  fashions,  and  you  wouhl  now  ob¬ 
lige  me  by  describing  a  farmer’s 
kitchen  such  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.”  As  I  hold  him  unwor¬ 
thy  of  w  oman’s  love,  who  could  re¬ 
fuse  the  reasonable  request  of  a  lady, 
1  replied,  AVell,  madam,  suppose 
yourself  entering  what  w  as  termed 
the  ha  door,  about  eight  o’clock  in 
a  w’inter  evening ;  on  your  right  is 
the  ben-house,  and  before  you  the 
pantry ;  but  turn  to  your  left,  and  en¬ 
ter  the  kitchen,  in  the  front  of  which 
stands  the  ha’  board,  {An^licc  tabk.i 
three  feet  by  tw’elve,  with  a  form  on 
each  side ;  farther  in  the  interior,  on 
the  same  side,  you  will  see  a  projection 
in  the  building  termed  an 
w’hich  is  occupied  by  three  or  four 
sonsy  lasses,  busily  employed  at  the 
tw’o-handed  wheel,  and  kemping  who 
shall  first  finish  their  stents,  while 
the  gudewife,  seated  between  them 
and  the  fire,  is  thriftily  engaged  rtri- 
ing  the  yarn.  In  some  dt^^ce  w* 
hind  her,  and  nearer  the  fire,  siis 
the  gudeman,  in  his  long-backed  arm 
chair,  possibly  with  a  book,  but  mon 
probably  with  a  crooked  horn  snun- 
box,  with  a  clumsy  brass  hinge,  m 
his  hand,  and  filled  with  snuS, 
gembling  what  is  now  called  ‘  B  J. 
Blackguard.’  On  the  other  si^ 
the  house,  opposite  to  the  table,  es 
the  bink  aumry,  a  name  now  • 
obsolete,  being  superseded  by 
of  press  and  cupboard ;  its  1®^ 
department  if  a  wooden  gra 
named  the  Aen'r  crib,  and 
or  three  of  these  domestic  -r 

generally  set  hatching ;  the  gu 
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being  careful  that  the  lion  is  set  so 
as  the  chickens  may  come  out  with 
the  growing  moon  ;  also,  that  the 
mini  her  of  eggs  be  always  odd,  com¬ 
monly  thirteen,  or  fifteen.  The  up- 
]ur  departments  of  this  repository 
contain  bread,  chetse,  milk,  and 
ether  edibles  ;  the  whole  being  sur- 
inounttHl  with  one  or  more  shelves, 
wliere  pewter  and  womicn  trenchers, 
and  other  culinary  utensils,  stand  in 
regular  array  ;  beyond  tliis  is  a  long 
scat,  called  the  .sr///c,  where'  sit  the 
ploughmen  and  herd-bovs ;  these 
iast  ])laying  at  the  tod  and  the  lambs, 
or  jilating  a  whip-lash  of  thrum  yarn, 
an  article  which  no  herd  of  spirit 
would  now^  use,  as  he  must  have  a 
leather  lash  from  the  saddler ;  the 
]»loughmen  are  probably  reading  the 
History  of  AVailace  and  iiruce,  cr 
ISir  David  I^indsay  of  the  Mount ; 
that  this  last  was  a  general  favourite 
among  the  common  people  was  evi- 
Ueiit,  from  the  current  proverb, 

‘  J'hcre’s  no  sic  a  word  in  a’  Davie 
Lindsay.’  Perhaps  all  are  listening 
to  tile  lasses,  chaunting  the  mourn¬ 
ful  ballads  of  Jamie  and  Nancy, 
firegor’s  (ihost,  the  l>uke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  Daughters,  or  the  Babes  in  tlie 
B'ood ;  all  of  which  were  popular 
songs  in  my  early  days,  and  often 
recited  with  such  simple  pathos  and 
melancholy  cadence,  as  touched  the 
heart;  and  the  artless  tones  of  Mary 
B'atson,  mentioned  in  my  last  pa¬ 
per,  have  brought  tears  in  my  eyes, 
when  the  dominie’s  taws  could  not 
produce  that  effect.  In  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  ballad,  the  death  of  '  the  pretty 
babes’  is  narrated  with  almost  infan¬ 
tine  simplicity;  and  the  circumstance 
of  making  the  Robin  ‘  cover  them 
with  leaves,’  is  a  fine  poetical  thought, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  endeared 
that  bird  to  many  a  youthful  mind. 
Instead  of  your  coal  fires,  and 
fine  stone  chimneys,  with  kitchen 
range,  containing,  grate,  crane,  oven, 
smoke-jack,  and  other  appendages, 
the  kitchen  which  I  am  now  endea¬ 
vouring  to  set  before  your  fancy, 
was  a  fire  of  turf,  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  moss,  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  yWd  eldin ;  this  fire  is  slight¬ 
ly  raised  aboye  the  floor,  with  a 
clumsy  binding  of  clay  and  stones  at 
fwch  side ;  above,  an  aperture  is  form¬ 
ed  of  straw  and  clay,  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  funnel,  to  receive  tnc 


smoke ;  within  which,  about  Mar¬ 
tinmas,  after  the  mart  is  killed,  hangs 
a  long  range  of  black  puddings, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  goodly 
inimhcr  of  beef  hams.  In  the  centre 
of  the  kitchen,  susjx  nded  by  a  rope 
from  the  roof,  hangs  the  cheese-rack, 
formed  of  strong  wotHlcn  spars,  pla¬ 
ced  transversely,  on  which,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  are  laid  the  cheese,  before  they 
arc  carried  to  market,  and  in  winter, 
those  destined  for  family  use.  After 
night-fall  iu  winter,  a  large  co})pcr- 
boilcr,  called  the  horse-kettle,  filled 
with  ehaft‘ and  ligiit  corn,  is  placed 
upon  the  fire  to  boil,  as  a  morning  Je- 
Jeihtc  for  ihe  horses.  The  cojiper- 
boiler  is  succeeded  by  the  sow’ens 
pot,  sowens  being  the  regular  supper 
of  the  family,  and  the  stirring  of 
them  is  not  a  light  task,  being  gene¬ 
rally  performed  by  the  men-servants 
in  rotation.  >V’]icn  supper  is  ready 
for  eating,  the  hoard  is  surrounded 
by  at  least  a  dozen  men,  women, 
and  hoys,  Ixdonging  to  the  farm  ; 
probably  their  number  is  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  the  itinerant  ped¬ 
lar,  or,  as  they  term  him,  the  chap¬ 
man,  who,  if  he  is  any  way  accpiaint- 
ed,  and  respectable,  sups  with  the 
servants,  and  has  his  bed  beside  the 
plough-boys :  if  a  stranger,  and  of 
dubious  character,  he  gets  a  dish  by 
himself,  after  w  Inch  the  horn  lantern 
lights  him  to  the  barn,  where  his 
heid  is  formed  of  sacks  and  clean 
straw  ;  but  if  he  has  address,  and  a 
facetious  turn  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  lasses,  they  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  repose,  by  the  addition  of 
an  old  blanket.  The  board  and 
lodging  of  these  itinerants  arc  al¬ 
ways  gratuitous  ;  but  they  leave  me¬ 
moranda  of  their  gratitude,  in  lawn- 
borders  for  the  gudewife’s  and  lasses* 
caps,  a  pair  of  scarlet  tape  garters  for 
the  gudeman,  or  such  other  nick- 
nacks  as  they  know  will  he  useful. 
Such  was  the  economy  of  my  grand¬ 
father’s  kitchen  about  half-a-century 
ago,  although  1  have  described  it 
very  imperfectly.'* 

“  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,**  said  the  lady, 
with  a  consequential  toss  of  her 
head.  ''It  was  making  a  farmer's 
wife  little  indeed,**  continued  she, 
“  to  set  her  down  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
reeling  the  servant-maids*  yam  ;  but. 
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thank  Heaven  !  these  times  are  gone, 

1  hope  never  to  return.  W^e  have 
other  uses  for  our  maids  now  than 
spinning ;  to  be  sure,  we  have  still 
the  same  number,  but  every  one  has 
her  own  department — nursery,  laun¬ 
dry,  dairy,  and  kitchen.  Our  men- 
servants  never  enter  the  house,  hav¬ 
ing  their  weekly  allowance  of  meal 
and  milk,  with  lodgings  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  as  to  pedlars,  and  va¬ 
grants  of  the  kind,  w  e  harbour  none 
here,  and  they  arc  now’  nearly  un¬ 
known  in  the  country. ”  “  Have 

you  done?”  said  the  farmer;  I 
have  listened  too  long  to  these  tales 
of  lan^st/ue,  and  now  hear  the  thrash¬ 
ing  mill  at  work  ;  who  goes  wdth 
me  ?”  I  followed  him  to  the  barn, 
and,  for  some  time,  the  novelty  of  the 
operation  interested  me ;  but  soon 
becoming  tired  of  dust  and  noise,  I 
left  them,  and  sought  the  purer  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  fields,  wdiere  1  could 
respire  with  freedom. 

Having  now’  some  leisure  hours,  I 
climbed  an  acclivity,  from  which  1 
had  a  view  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  saw’  that 
its  general  ap})earance  w’as  much  im¬ 
proved  ;  the  fields  w  ere  inclosed,  bet¬ 
ter  cultivated,  and  now’  glowing  w’ith 
the  richness  of  an  abundant  harvest, 
of  which  the  shocks  w’ere  larger,  and 
more  thickly  planted  on  the  stubble 
field.  The  once  bleak  muirs,  which 
presented  a  dull  and  dreary  unifor¬ 
mity  to  the  eye,  were  now  intersper¬ 
sed  W’ith  plantations  of  Scotch  firs, 
which,  although  not  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  of  trees  in  appearance,  diversified 
the  landscape,  and  gave  a  relief  to 
the  aching  sight,  w’andering  over  the 
once  wide  and  apparently  intermin¬ 
able  heath.  When  1  left  the  parish, 
the  kirk,  the  manse,  and  the  laird's 
mansion-house,  w’ere  the  only  slated 
roofs  that  could  be  seen  from  w^here 
I  W’as  then  seated ;  now,  on  what¬ 
ever  side  I  turned  my  eye,  the  stone- 
built  and  slated  farm-steading  met 
my  view' ;  but  to  make  room  for 
them,  the  scattered  and  straggling 
villages,  with  the  clustered  cottages 
of  tlic  farmers*  vassals, had  disappear¬ 
ed.  Formerly,  when  I  sauntered 
here,  1  heard  tne  commingling  sounds 
of  domestic  life ;  the  reiterated  strokes 
of  tlic  house-carpenter*s  saw,  or  the 
clang  of  tlie  blacksmith’s  hammer, 
the  shrill-toned  call  of*  the  thrifty 
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matron,  the  loud  laugh  of  the  play¬ 
ful  youngster,  and  the  cheerful  8on<^ 
of  the  rural  lass ;  now,  the  lowing 
of  cattle  from  the  plain  were  theonfy 
sounds  which  broke  the  dull  silence 
that  hovered  around,  shedding  a  kind 
of  melancholy  over  the  mind.  1  de¬ 
scended,  passed  along  the  lanes  be¬ 
tween  the  hedges,  and  over  luxuriant 
pastures ;  saw  black  cattle  feeding 
in  the  meadows,  and  young  horses 
bounding  round  the  park  in  sleekness 
and  jollity ;  but  it  W'as  almost  in 
vain  that  1  looked  for  ‘‘  the  human 
face  divine  .and  of  the  few  whom 
I  met,  1  imagined  that  their  stature 
was  more  diminutive,  and  their  forms 
less  muscular,  than  those  of  their 
forefathers,  liut  this  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  morbid  sensibility  with 
which  my  mind  W'as  oppressed ;  for 
I  W’as  just  in  a  mood  to  exclaim— 

“  In  florid  beauty  poves  and  fields  appear ; 

Mau  5ecms  the  only  growth  tliat  dwindles  here." 

I  prolonged  ray  walk,  to  dissipate 
the  gloom  wdiicli  haunted  my  spirits, 
and,  on  my  return  to  the  farm,  found/ 
the  gudewife  inclined  to  be  in  bad 
temper,  because  the  dinner  was  out 
of  season ;  huw’ever,  as  she  found 
neither  auxiliaries  nor  opponents, 
she  soon  recovered  her  usual  tone; 
and  while  we  were  conversing  over 
our  glass  of  toddy,  addressed  me,  say¬ 
ing,  that  I  had  mentioned  something 
that  morning  which  she  could  not 
understand,  and  inquired  what  wp 
meant  by  killing  the  mart  ?  “  Ihii 
you  never,**  said  I,  “hear  the  song— 

‘  It  fell  just  about  the  Martinmas  time. 

And  a  gay  time  it.wao  tlien. 

That  our  gudewife  got  puddings  to  masr, 

And  she  bt^'d  them  in  the  pan  f 

I  then  explained,  that  the  mart 
W’as  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  fed  upon  the 
farm,  and  killed  about  the  end  o 
November,  for  family-use  during  the 
winter.  The  black  puddings  nearlv 
resembled  sausages,  being  made  o 
the  blood,  oatmeal,  and  suet,  season¬ 
ed  with  onions,  spices,  and  salt ;  an' 
that,  when  skilfully  prepared,  m^f 

preferred  them  to  the  boasted  i3ologn« 
sausages ;  that  this  was  *^^^^^*1**1 
universal  custom,  and  those  w  ^ 
families  did  not 
finances  could  not  afford,  a 
carcase,  joined  with  a  neighbo  ^ 
took  a  half,’ or  a  ^ 

horrible  !**  exclaimed  tbelaelv, 
might  as  well  be  in  Ireland,  finnj 
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silt  herring  and  potatoes,  or  mak¬ 
ing:  a  voyage  to  Cireenland,  as  to  dine 
upon  suit-beef  every  day  during  tlie 
winter  ;  1  know  nothing  that  could 
he  more  shocking  !”  “  i’ll  tell  you, 

iny  dear,”  said  the  fanner,  “  what  1 
think- you  w'ould  tind  infinitely  more 
so — to  have  no  beef  at  all  for  dinner.” 
'J’his  was  pronounced  with  a  gravity, 
from  which  1  conceived  that  “  more 
was  meant  than  met  the  ear ;” — it  did 
not  seem  to  relish  with  the  lady,  who 
innnetliately  left  the  room.  “  You 
hum  nothing  but  coal  now  ?”  said  I. 

Nothing  else,”  replied  my  cousin. 
‘‘  And  1  have  known  my  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  house  w  ithout  coal  for  a  couple 
of  years.”  “And  w^ere  they  well 
supplied  w’ith  fuel  ?”  “  Very  well, 

in  general ;  if  it  happened  to  be  a 
rainy  season,  there  was  rather  a 
scarcity ;  we  had  heather-turf,  that 
was  the  most  precarious,  and  every¬ 
way  the  least  valuable  ;  then  we  had 
clods,  cut  from  the  green  ground  at 
the  edge  of  the  moss;  these  we  called 
sods ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  standard, 
peats  dug  from  deep  pits.”  “  And 
the  casting,  as  you  termed  it,  pre¬ 
paring,  and  bringing  home  all  these' 
different  articles,  employed  the  far¬ 
mer  and  his  servants  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  }  Although  they 
were  still  to  be  had,  we  could  not 
now'  afford  the  time  necessary  for 
preparing  tliera ;  it  would  be  quite  in¬ 
compatible  with  our  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  :  but  in  the  times  of  which  you* 
speak,  when  the  last  sheaf  was 
brought  into  the  barn-yard,  if  it  con¬ 
tinued  frost  and  snow  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  fanner  and  all  his  folks  were 
idle  till  seed-time;  after  which,  flax- 
weeding,  with  moss  and  muir,  kept 
botli  men  and  woman  employed  till 
the  approach  of  harvest;  they  had 
neither  fallowing  nor  turnip-sow’ing, 
little  hay,  but  plenty  of  thistles,  on 
which  the  horses  were  nightly  rega¬ 
led.  I'hus  tlie  auld-langsune  farmer 
led  a  life  of  alternate  bustle  and  idle¬ 
ness,  while  those  of  the  present  day 
are  regularly  employed  in  every  sea- 
sou.  Was  not  the  practice  in  the  old¬ 
en-time  such  as  1  have  described  ?” 
“  Why,  I  must  own  the  outline  is 
pretty  correct.”  “  And  do  you  not 
think  the  present  system  more  ration¬ 
al,  and  letter  adapted  to  men  who 
wish  to  thrive  in  the  world  ?”  As 
to  its  being  more  rational,  the  term  is 


indefinite ;  and  thriving'  admits  cf 
nearly  as  lax  an  interpretation  ;  but 
if  man  toils  merely  for  subsistence, 
is  not  that  comprised  in  ‘  food, 
clothes,  and  fire?’  Our  fathers 
liad  all  these  ;  and  what  have  you 
more?”  “  You  might  have  as  Avell 
said,  the  Esquimaux  have  all  these, 
and  followed  up  your  assertion  by 
the  same  question.  Have  we  not  a 
greater  variety  of  more  refined  en¬ 
joyments  ?  You  are  sometimes  hap¬ 
py  in  your  j)oetical  illustrations ; 
and  although  1  read  but  little,  one 
occurs  to  my  memory  just  now  so 
pat  to  the  subject  of  which  wx*  are 
tidking,  that  it  seems  made  for  my 
purpose ;  and  it  is  from  a  bard  whom 
you  justly  respect,  who  always  sings 
sweetly,  and  generally  most  sensibly : 
I  would  therefore  apply  his  words 
to  our  forefathers,  and  say, 

‘  If  few  iheir  wants,  their  pleasures  were  but  few ; 
Their  level  iife  was  but  a  .sinoultlerinp  lire, 
Unqueneh’d  by  want,  unfai.n'd  by  stv»)ng  desire/  ” 

“  And  from  this  you  w  ould  infer, 
that  every  artificial  want  becomes  a 
source  of  pleasure  when  it  is  sup¬ 
plied,  and  that  the  tendency  of  luxury 
is  to  promote  happiness?”  “  You 
stretch  my  argument  to  the  extreme ; 
but  Sir  Roger  de  (’overley  shall  an¬ 
swer  for  me,  ‘  that  much  may  be 
said  on  botli  sides although  I 
should  like  very  much  to  join  issue 
with  you  on  that  subject ;  but  at  pre¬ 
sent,  1  must  visit  my  shearers.” 

1  walked  out  with  him,  and,  on  our 
return,  found  the  tailor  in  waiting, 
to  take  his  measure  for  a  new  coat. 

So  your  tailors  always  work  at 
home  now  ?”  said  I.  Not  al¬ 
ways,  but  generally  ;  we  find  it  more 
convenient  for  ourselves,  than  being 
troubled  with  them.”  “  And  what 
wages  do  such  as  go  out  charge  per 
day  just  now  ?”  “  ^V’hy,  there  is  a 
most  curious  anomaly  in  the  difter- 
ent  rates  at  which  labour  is  paid  in 
this  quarter,  as  you  will  perceive  by 
a  fact  which  came  under' my  own  ob¬ 
servation  last  season.  I  one  day  had 
occasion  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  la¬ 
bouring  man,  whom  I  wished  to  em¬ 
ploy,  and  there  found  a  hero  of  the 
thimble  snugly  seated  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  corner,  jiatching  such  tattered 
weeds  of  Uie  youngsters  as  the  par- 
rents,  I  suppose,  were  ashamed  ^ 
send  out.  Snip  appearecl  to  take  his 
work  with  great  deliberation,  as  if 
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lie  bad  been  afraid  of  too  soon  losing 
a  comfortable  birth :  after  some  con¬ 
versation,  I  ventured  to  inquire  what 
wages  he  charged  just  now^  ?  and  was 
rather  surprised  when  he  replied, 
only  eighteen-pence  per  day,  and  his 
victuals.  The  day  was  wet  and  stor¬ 
my  :  on  my  way  home,  1  crossed  a 
field,  where  1  found  the  labourer 
Avhose  house  1  had  just  left ;  he  was 
casting  a  drain,  and  standing  in  wa¬ 
ter  over  the  ancles  ;  notwithstanding 
the  cold,  the  perspiration  w  as  pass¬ 
ing  over  his  face.  ‘  What  wages 
have  you  at  present,  John?’  said  I. 

‘  Sixteen-pence,  Sir.*  ‘  And  no  vic¬ 
tuals,  1  presume  ?’  ^  Xa,  na.  Sir  ;  ye 
ken  brawlie  ditchers  get  na  victuals.’ 

‘  Well,  John,  1  have  just  left  your 
house,  and  ^^’iliy  Rae  sitting  warm 
and  dry  at  your  ingle  cheek,  putting 
in  his  needle  w  ith  great  caution,  lest 
he  should  prick  his  fingers,  and  pull¬ 
ing  it  out  deliberately,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  thread  ;  he  tells  me  his 
wages  are  eighteen-pence  per  day, 
exclusive  of  his  victuals.  Is  this  as 
it  should  be  ?  and  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  surprising  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  his  wages  and  yours,  still  more 
wonderful,  when  the  difference  of 
your  occupations  is  considered  ?* 
‘  ’Deed,  Sir,  I  dinna  think  that  the 
bowls  row  very  fair — an’  the  cause,  1 
suppose,  is,  because  tailors  are  scarce, 
and  day-labourers  o’er  plenty.’  ‘  But 
why  should  tailors  be  scarce,  seeing 
it  is  always  a  good  trade?’  ‘  It  may 
be  occasioned  by  folk  speaking  slight¬ 
ingly  of  the  business ;  nae  callan, 
wi’  spunk  in  his  bosom,  an’  a  bane 
in  his  sleeve  fit  for  a  sair  turn,  will 
condemn  himsel’  for  life  to  clip 
clouts.’ 

“  Such  was  the  ditcher’s  opinion ; 
but  was  not  that  a  strange  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  the  rate  of  wages  ?”  “  It  is 
the  sextuple  of  a  tailor’s  wages  about 
about  half-a-century  ago ;  for  1  re¬ 
collect  most  distinctly  of  seeing  a 
printed  hand-bill,  dated,  1  think, 
about  the  year  1 7  70,  the  purport  of 
which  w’as,  that  the  master-tailors  in 
six  or  eight  parishes  there  itamed, 
of  which  this  was  one,  had  met,  and 
unanimously  resolved,  not  to  work 
for  less  than  fourpence^a-day ;  which 
is  a  plain  proof  that  the  previous 
wages  were  less.  ^Vell,  1  had  no 
idea  that  labour  wras  so  low  at  that 
|»eriod.’  “  M’^hen  the  public  road 


that  runs  through  your  farm  whs 
formed,  which,  1  think,  was  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  AVar  in  An ) erica,  a  man  with 
whom  1  was  well  acquainted  was 
employed,  as  an  overseer,  at  one 
shilling  per  day,  (no  victuals,)  and  I 
w'ell  remember  of  his  neighbours 
talking,  and  envying  him  for  bis  lu¬ 
crative  post.  Sometime  between  1  ?  72 
and  1776,  the  scarcity  of  meal  for 
one  summer  was  perhaps  greater  than 
in  1800  ;  I  recollect  seeing  a  imni- 
ber  of  women,  wh*o  had  come  several 
miles,  pleading  for  the  purchase  of  a 
peck,  or  even  a  lippy  of  meal  of  any 
kind,  and  going  away  crying  when 
disappointed.  The  price  of  oatmeal 
was  only  about  a  shilling  jrer  peek  ; 
but  the  dearth  w^as  loudly  complained 
of,  and  perhaps  as  severely  felt  as 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  when,  in  the  same 
quarter,  it  rose  to  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  peck.  During  the  year 
following  this  scarcity,  catineal  fell 
so  low  as  ten  shillings  per  boll,  and 
butter  to  sixpence  per  pound  of 
twenty-four  ounces ;  these  are  the 
lowest  prices  at  which  1,  have  seen 
provisions.”  “  And  lower  than  you 
w’ill  ever  see  them  again  I”  1  am 
not  sure  of  that ;  the  last  ten  years 
have  produced  wonderful  fluctuations, 
both  in  facts  and  opinions;  and  the 
man  who  has  known  a  light  guinea 
degraded  from  the  current  coin,  value 
twenty-one  shillings,  and  sold  as  bul¬ 
lion  for  twenty-five,  may  expect 
some  changes.  The  return  to  cash 
payments  will  produce  eflects  not 
generally  anticipated.  It  ou,  cousin, 
will  yet  wish  you  had  your  cottar 
town  back,  and  half  your  rent  paid 
by  tbe  occupiers  of  a  few  acres  of  the 
worst  part  of  your  farm.”  Uouot 
frighten  rae,  lor  I  could  never  bother 
my  brains  about  political  economy , 
and  I  am  afraid,  that  some  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  skilled  in  the  subject,  de¬ 
ceive  both  themselves  and  the  pubhe, 
they  bewilder  their  minds  in  a  mist  ot 
metaphysics  ;  placing  too  much  re¬ 
liance  on  theoretical  reasoning)  ^ 
paying  too  little  attention  to  tbeisc  s 
which  exj)erience  sets  befwe 

1  am  much  of  your  v 

theory  is  like  Jonah’s  gourd, ‘Winf" 
rose  in  a  night;  and 
fruit  of  a  tree  like  the  Eng^  ^  ’ 
of  slow'  growth,  and  by  the  time 
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ripe,  the  planter  is  too  often  inca])a- 
ble  of  eating  or  digesting  it/’ 

The  relation  of  my  visit  to  a  coun¬ 
try  fair,  in  company  with  tlie  farmer, 
and  of  another  interesting  interview 
with  my  old  friend  Saunders  Mit¬ 
chell,  must  form  the  subject  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  communication.  1  am.  Sir, 
yours  respectfully, 

Senkx. 

ox  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

It  is  the  hour  when  winds  and  waves 
Scarce  licave  and  sigh  around  their  caves ; 
It  is  the  hour  to  musing  sweet. 

When  sun  and  sea  in  glory  meet : — 

The  sinking  orb  seems,  in  his  tiight, 
Pausing  to  bid  the  world  good-night. — 
Xow  funeral  Avaters  o'er  him  swell. 

And  )x*al  afar  his  parting  knell ; 

Hut  though  he’s  gone  lAcneath  the  sea, 

A  pensive  glow,  like  Memory, 

That  beauteous  light  of  suns  long  set, 

In  soften’d  radiance  lingers  vet.~ 

As  I  behold  him  thus  retire 
In  such  a  cloudless  blaze  of  fire, 
heaving  a  twilight  in  the  air 
That  sweetly,  softly  lingers  there— 

I  think,  oh  I  when  my  course  is  o’er. 

And  on  this  world’s  remi'test  shore. 
Where  like  yon  blending  sky  and  sea, 
Time  melts  into  Eternity, 
hike  him  1  look  a  last  adieu, 

Ere  yet  the  earth  fades  from  my  view. 

Oh  !  may  no  clouds  around  me  low’r. 

To  darken  my  departing  hour. 

But  brightening  onward  to  its  close. 

Like  his,  so  light  me  to  rejAose  ; 

And  fading  down  from  mortal  eyes, 
hike  him,  in  other  lands  to  rise  ! 

Oh!  may  I  wake  in  hapjjier  spheres. 

To  shine  through  everlasting  years  ! 


OX  THE  ATMOSPHERES  OF  THE 
PLANETS. 

The  atmospheres  which  surround 
the  planets  have  exciteil  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  philosophers  from  the  time  of 
their  discovery  to  the  present  period. 
There  is  no  single  circumstance  at¬ 
tending  these  bodies,  which  more 
plainly  indicates  their  fitness  as  a  re¬ 
sidence  for  animated  nature,  than 
these  atmospheres,  the  uses  of  which, 
as  they  must  have  a  perfect  similari¬ 
ty  to  that  of  oUr  earth,  are  innumer¬ 
able. 

Among  the  many  other  import¬ 
ant  benefits  resulting  from  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  we  may  reckon 


that  of  its  being  so  very  suitable  for 
the  production  and  conveyance  of 
light.  AVhat  a  beautiful  gradation 
is  effected,  by  its  means,  from  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  midnight,  through 
the  gloomy  shades  of  tivilight,  to  the 
bright  glare  of  sunshine  !  lly  its 
means,  also,  tlie  light  again  gradual¬ 
ly  recedes  through  the  twilight  of 
evening,  furnishing  those  beautiful 
tints  in  the  western  sky,  and  then 
continues  to  diminish,  till  the  last 
ray  of  the  sun  has  ceased  to  tinge  its 
summit !  The  manner  in  whieh  light 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays  uj)or.  tlie  atmosplitre,  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
is  one  of  those  facts  of  which  future 
philosophers,  in  future  ages,  will  de- 
velope  the  cause.  M’e  have  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  light  and  heat 
are  produced  by  the  same  means,  hut 
the  modus  agendi  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

T'he  observations  of  Dr  Ilerscliel 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  sun’s 
atmosphere,  and  its  manner  of  pro¬ 
ducing  heat  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  merit  our  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Doctor  informs  us,  that, 
by  means  of  his  jiowerful  telescopes, 
he  has  been  able  to  penetrate  inlt) 
apertures  in  this  atmosphere,  through 
which  he  has  seen  the  opaque  body 
of  that  luminary.  The  sun,  he 
says,  appears  to  have  an  atmosphere 
like  that  surrounding  onr  earth, 
and  reaching  to  the  height  of  se¬ 
veral  thousand  miles.  A  stratum  of 
shining  matter,  like  clouds,  floats  in 
this  atmosphere,  some  thousands  of 
miles  in  thickness ;  but  these  clouds 
do  not  shine  by  their  own  light.  At 
a  considerable  distance  above  these, 
is  another  stratum  of  matter,  of  the 
most  dazzling  splendour,  which  illu¬ 
minates  the  whole  of  our  planetary 
system ;  and  the  clouds  arc  placcil 
beneath  this  stratum.  A  convulsive 
motion  in  this  atmosphere  sometimes 
produces  apertures  in  the  luminous 
stratum,  as  well  as  in  the  clouds  be¬ 
low  it ;  so  that  the  body  of  the  sun 
can  be  seen  through  tnese  orifices. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Herschel, 
that  the  upper  resplendent  stratum 
never  shines  on  the  body  of  the  sun, 
not  even  when  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  clouds  beneath  it.  Hence  the 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  sun  may 
be  as  cold  as  the  surface  of  our  eartli . 


1  ne  sun  s  rays  CLiy  produce  neat  entirely  exnausteu  ot  heat,  or  rrdu- 
Mhen  they  act  upon  a  calorific  luedi-  ced  to  a  caput  morUium,  and  ligln 
mu ;  and  beat  only  becomes  sensible,  and  heat  would  cease  to  be  given  out  • 
by  their  uniting  either  with  the  but  as  the  sun  does  not  dinnnish  in 
matter  of  heat  contained  in  the  at-  magnitude,  it  is  probably  not  a  body 
mospherc,  or  with  substances  which  of  fire,  and  the  hypothesis  may  be 
contain  heat ;  in  the  same  manner  as  delusive. 

water,  poured  upon  quick-lime,  is  Granting  that  our  sun  and  the 
the  cause  of  the  heat  which  is  thus  fixed  stars  are  similar  bodies,  and 
liberated.  Hence  we  may  observe,  that  the  whole  are  bodies  of  nrc, 
that  persons  entirely  unacquainted  what  a  conflagration  is  going  on 
with  chemical  combinations,  might  throughouttheunivcrsclAndwhat- 
very  possibly  suppose  that  the  ivater,  ever  may  be  the  matter  of-wbich 
instead  of  being  only  the  cause  of  the  this  immense  number  of  bodies  ir.av 
heat  produced,  might  be  itself  heat ;  be  composed,  they  will  in  time  burn 
and  this  is  exactly  what  is  generally  out,  and  the  W’hole  system,  except  lli-* 
supposed  with  respect  to  the  action  planets,  be  burnt  to  a  cinder.  Nou. 
of  the  sun’s  rays.  as  such  a  supposition  does  not  ap- 

Again,  if  the  solar  rays  themselves  pear  to  be  consonant  to  matter  of 
conveyed  all  the  heat  from  the  sun  fact,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
which  w’e  find  on  our  globe,  we  ought  the  sun  and  stars  arc  not  bodies  cf 
to  perceive  the  most  heat  in  places  fire,  or,  at  least,  that  they  are  not  in 
where  the  solar  rays  are  least  inter-  a  state  of  combustion.  It  is,  bou- 
riipted  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  tops  ever,  the  opinion  of  Biot,  and  seme 
of  high  mountains.  But  this  w  e  others,  that  the  sun  is  a  body  svr- 
know,  from  experience,  is  not  the  rounded  with  fire.  I  believe,  with 
case ;  for  the  tops  of  very  high  moun-  the  author  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste, 
tains  are  almost  always  covered  with  that  the  body  of  tlie  sun  is  surround- 
snow.  Persons,  also,  who  ascend  in  ed  with  fire :  for  the  develcpcmeiu 
balloons,  find  that  the  cold  increases  of  elastic  fluids,  w  hich  are  formed  in 
as  they  continue  to  ascend  ;  the  sun  the  interior  of  this  mass,  ought  to 
also  appears  to  diminish  in  magni-  excite  in  it  terrible  convulsions;  and. 
tude  and  splendour,  the  sky  loses  its  on  this  supposition,  the  spots  may  1k* 
fine  azure  blue,  and  the  whole  vault  deep  cavities  made  by  the  matter 
of  heaven  seems  to  verge  towards  a  ejected  by  the  fires,  and  feebly  re- 
total  obscurity.  presented  by  terrestrial  volcanofs.’ 

May  w^e  not,  then,  be  allowed  to  (Astron.  Physii^ne,  Tame  IT.) 
suppose,  that  light  and  heat  are  both  hypothesis,  clogged  with  so  many 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  difficulties,  has  at  least  appearances 

in  its  favour  for  w*e  haVe  no  con¬ 
ception  of  a  body  shining,  and  at  the 
:v;r.g  out  heat,  except  it 
Bodies  cither  shine  by 
inherent  light,  or  else  by 
light  sent  to  them  fVom  some  other 
body,  which  they  return  to  the  spec- 
is  tator  by  reflection, ,  But  the  sun  atiu 
stars  evidently  shine  by  their  town 


ficult  to  conceive,  supposing  the  sun 
to  be  a  body  of  fire,  now^  the  heat  same  time  giving 
from  its  rays  is  not  lost  in  traversing  be  on  fire. 
a  distance  of  at  least  ninety  millions  their  own 
of  miles.  But  tlie  reason  may  be, 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  passage 
is  through  a  vacuum,  while  heat 
only  absorbed  by  matter ;  and,  meet¬ 
ing  with  no  matter  on  itsjourney> 
there  is  nothing  to  absorb  it :  it  ar¬ 
rives,  therefore,  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  quantity  or  intensity.  If 
the  sun  be  a  body  of  fire,  and  heat 
be  ^ven  out  in  all  directions,  in  quan¬ 
tities  sufficient  to  warni  all  tlih  l^ies 
in  the  solar  system,  what  a  prodl^bus 
quantity  6f  heat  is  ^continually  ex¬ 
pend^!  By  auch  a  conrinual  expen¬ 
diture,  togetner  with  the  quantity  ne¬ 
cessary  to  support ‘combustion,  the  sume  this  smoK( 
5?*^/  would,  in  time,  be  spots,  as  astronomers 
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tiiiui?  in  the  same  place  often  for  se- 
vtral  weeks.  I s  it  not,  then,  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  these  spots  are  openings 
in  his  atmosphere,  through  w'hich  we 
see  the  dark  body  of  the  sun  ? 

It  is  supposed,'  by  some  philoso¬ 
phers,  that  the  suns  at mosphere  is  a 
body  of  fire,  from  which  heat  ema¬ 
nates,  hut  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of 
combustion.  ^J'his  hypothesis  is  very 
similar  to  that  above  given  by  Dr 
Ilerschcl.  In  one  case,  the  sun’s  rays, 
acting  upon  substances  which  con¬ 
tain  neat,  liberate  it ;  in  the  other, 
the  sun’s  rays  contain  heat.  It  is 
asserted,  how'ever,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun’s  rays  is  not  sensible  until  it 
has  been  absorbed  by  some  body,  and 
is  given  out  again.  Still  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  by  what  combination 
of  circumstances  it  happens  that  heat, 
from  the  sun,  has  the  same  proper¬ 
ties  as  heat  emitted  from  any  com¬ 
bustible  substance ;  or  that  the  light 
from  the  sun  and  the  stars  is  the 
same  as  that  which  issues  from  a 
wax  or  tallow  candle,  both  having 
exactly  the  same  properties.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Her- 
schcl,  light  and  heat  must  be  latent 
matter,  which  is  liberated  by  the 
sun’s  rays  acting  on  these  substances 
which  have  the  po\ver  of  absorbing 
light  and  heat ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun’s  rays  cease  to  act,  the  heat  and 
light  return  again  to  the  same,  or 
other  substances  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  them,  and  to  be  again  made  sen¬ 
sible  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays 
at  a  future  })eriod.  On  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  the  heat  contained  in  the  earth 
is  made  sensible  by  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  no  heat  comes  from  the  sun ; 
therefore,  neither  the  sun  nor  his 
atmosphere  will  diminish;  for  the 
rays  of  the  sun  may  have  a  power  of 
acting  similar  to  the  action  of  gravity. 
According  to  the  other  hypothesis, 
supposing  the  sun’s  atmospnere  to  be 
a  body  of  fire,  and  the  rays  issuing 
from  It  to  be  heat,  since  heat  is  con* 
tinually  arriving  from  the  sun,  it 
ought  to  accumulate,  and  the  earth 
should  daily  become  hotter.  Now,  as 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  earth 
does  not  become  hotter,  the  super¬ 
abundance  must  go  off  again  by  ra¬ 
diation.  There  is  much  b^uty  in  this 
method  of  elucidation ;  for,  according 
to  this  principle,  heat  is  continually 
radiating  from  all  the  bo<b‘cs  in  the 
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universe ;  a  constant  equilibrium  is 
preserved  ;  heat  is  |K‘rpc'tually  in 
motion,  and  every  body  receives  as 
much  heat  from  the  other  bodies  as 
is  given  out.  There  is,  however, 
some  difficulty,  with  respect  to  the 
common  theory  of  radiant  heat ;  for 
even  the  existence  of  caloric,  as  a 
distinct  material  substance,  is  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  and  were  it  admitted,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  it  clearly,  in  an  in¬ 
sulated  state.  It  always  exists  in 
other  bodies,  and  remains  quiescent, 
while  the  bodies  containing  it  arc  of 
the  same  temperature  ;  but  when 
the  temperature  of  the  bodies  is 
different,  it  proceeds,  in  direct  lines, 
from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  botlies, 
and  is  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  re¬ 
store  the  equilibrium.  There  is  also 
considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
by  what  means  the  superabundant 
heat  is  convened  from  one  l)ody  to 
another.  According  to  (’ount  Rum- 
ford,  heat  is  not  the  result  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  fluid,  but  of  a  vibratory 
motion,  which  agitates  the  particles 
of  all  bodies  with  a  velocity  which  is 
more  or  less  accelerated,  according 
to  circumstances.  This  motion  is 
communicated  at  a  distance,  by  tlie 
intermediation  of  ether ;  that  is,  of 
ail  eminently  elastic  and  very  subtle 
fluid,  which  penetrates  all  bodies, 
and  fills  all  the  space  between  them. 
The  vibrations  which  affect  the 
particles  of  bodies  excite,  in  the 
ether,  undulations  analogous  to  those 
which  sonorous  bodies  exdtc  in  the 
air,  and  which,  susceptible  of  being 
propagated  in  all  directions,  produce 
the  changes  of  temperature,  wliich 
disturb  or  re-establish  the  thermo- 
metrical  emiilibrium  between  bodies 
placed  wiUiin  the  sphere  ot  these 
undulations.  If  a  hot  body  be  found 
in  the  presence  of  a  cold  one,  the 
more  rapid  vibrations  of  the  particles 
of  the  first,  transmitted  by  the  ether 
to  those  of  the  second,  accelerate  • 
their  vibrations;  and,  on  the  con-', 
trary,  the  slower  vibrations  of  the 
particles  of  the  colder  body,  to  which 
the  ether  also  serves  as  a  vehicle,  re¬ 
tard  the  particles  of  the  hot  body, 
and  the  temperature  arrives  at  an 
equality,  when  the  vibrations  of 
both  have  become  isochronous.  This 
is  only  begging  the  question ;  for 
we  have  no  proof  wnatever  that 
such  an  ethereal  medium  fmytfrhrre 
i  S 
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exists.  Leslie  does  not  admit  the  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained* 
theory  of  radiant  caloric,  but  thinks  The  hypothesis,  then,  that  the  sun's 
that  the  air  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  rays  are  the  cavse  of  the  heat  produ- 
heat,  or  that  it  serves  as  a  means  of  ced,  is  a  great  deal  more  simple  than 
communication  between  bodies  which  the  other ;  it  is,  however,  only  an 
act  upon  each  other  by  reason  of  their  hypothesis,  and  appears  to  be  entire- 
different  temperatures.  Thus,  the  ly  incapable  of  proof.  The  only 
particles  of  air,  contiguous  to  the  reason  for  adopting  it  is,  that  it  docs 
surface  of  a  hot  body,  being  them-  away  with  all  those  complicated  mo- 
selves  suddenly  heated,  acquire  an  tions  of  heat,  in  every  direction, 
expansive  force,  the  action  of  which  which  are  necessarily  introduced  hy 
is  propagated  hy  a  kind  of  undulato-  the  other  supposition ;  beside  which, 
ry  motion.  The  same  effect  is  re-  “we  know  that  every  operation  in  na- 
jx?atcd  at  each  succeeding  instant,  ture  is  conducted  upon  the  most 
and  the  mass  of  adjacent  air,  conti-  simple  and  obvious  principles, 
guous  to  the  hot  body,  without  being  A\'hat  follows  may  be  elucidated 
sensibly  displaced,  undergoes  only  a  by  principles  founded  upon  either  of 
sUght  fluctuation,  by  means  of  which  these  hypotheses,  although  the  latter 
heat  is  transported  in  the  same  man-  is  less  complicated,  and  more  elegant, 
ner  as  sound.  This  explanation  is  Let  us  suppose  that  heat  emanates 
very  unsatisfactory.  AVhen  a  heated  from  the  sun  in  every  direction ;  it 
body  is  placed  in  air  of  a  less  tern-  may  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
l)eraturc,  tw'o  currents  of  this  fluid  quantity  of  heat  impinging  upon  any 
are  immediately  formed,  one  of  which  distant  body,  is  inversely  as  the 
ascends,  while  the  other  rushes  in  square  of  the  distance  of  that  body 
below  to  replace  the  first.  Now,  from  the  sun.  The  quantity  of  heat, 
w'hile  the  heat  expands  as  it  ascends,  then,  at  the  distance  of  Mercury,  is 
hy  means  of  this  double  current  of  2500  times  greater  than  the  quantity 
the  air,  it  is  propagated  in  all  direc-  of  heat  at  the  distance  of  Uranus ; 
tions  ;  and  this  complication,  which  or,  seven  times  the  quantity  of  heat 
is  not  favourable  to  Mr  Leslie's  the-  falls  upon  IMercury  that  falls  upon 
ory,  has  nothing  to  embarrass  it ;  if  our  earth ;  and  the  earth  is  360 
we  admit  that  the  ascent  of  the  heat  times  hotter  than  Uranus.  It  isdif- 
is  due  to  communication  by  contact,  licult  to  imagine,  that  men,  or  ani- 
and  that  its  expansion,  in  all  dircc-  mals,  could  exist  in  a  place  where  the 
tions,  is  the  effect  of  radiation.  In-  temperature  is  360  times  colder  than 
deed,  the  great  analogy  which  exists  at  a  place  similarly  posited  on  the 
betw’een  light  and  heat,  under  simi-  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  also 
lar  circumstances,  would  induce  one  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the 
to  believe  that  the  theory  of  both  temperature  of  different  places  on  the 
ought  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  of  earth's  surface,  occasioned  by  the 
light,  showm  by  New’ton,  as  a  radi-  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
ant  fluid,  is  so  satisfactory,  that  it  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  same 
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we  admit  that  the  ascent  of  the  heat  times  hotter  than  Uranus.  It  isdif- 
is  due  to  communication  by  contact,  licult  to  imagine,  that  men,  or  ani- 
and  that  its  expansion,  in  all  dircc-  mals,  could  exist  in  a  place  where  the 
tions,  is  the  effect  of  radiation.  In-  temperature  is  360  times  colder  than 
deed,  the  great  analogy  which  exists  at  a  place  similarly  posited  on  the 
betw’een  light  and  heat,  under  simi-  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  also 
lar  circumstances,  would  induce  one  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the 
to  believe  that  the  theory  of  both  temperature  of  different  places  on  the 
ought  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  of  earth's  surface,  occasioned  by  the 
light,  showm  by  New’ton,  as  a  radi-  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
ant  fluid,  is  so  satisfactory,  that  it  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  same 
appears  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  circumstances  will  happen  with  re- 
a  tyi>e  of  the  explication  of  radiant  spect  to  the  different  inclinations  of 
heat.  the  axes  of  the  planets  to  the  plane 

After  a  very  accurate  examination  of  the  ecliptic.  But  the  atmosphere 
of  all  these  theories,  w  e  are  still  in  surrounding  any  planet  is  the 
the  dark  with  respect  to  the  nature  a^ent  by  which  heat  is  formed  and 
and  proj)crties  of  the  solar  rays.  If  retained  at  the  surface  of  that  pla- 
those  rays  contain  heat,  and  the  stars  net,  so  as  to  become  sensible  to  tlic 
are  of  a  similar  nature  to  our  sun,  feelings  of  animals,  or  necessary  to 
heat  must  be  continually  in  motion,  the  growth  and  preservation  of  vege- 
in  all  directions,  and  towards  every  tables. 

point  in  the  universe,  continually  A  planet,  at  the  same  distance  from 

seeking  rest,  but  finding  none;  for  the  sun  as  the  earth,  surround^  y 
an  equilibrium  is  no  sooner  apparent-  an  atmosphere  of  the  same  density  as 
ly  restored  in  one  place,  than  it  is  the  earth's  atmosphere,  would,  under 
destroyed  in  another ;  and  the  hypo-  similar  circumstances,  have 
thesis  rests  solely  upon  the  truth  of  the  same  temperature.  If  . , 
the  theory  of  radiant  heat,  which  has  net  had  a  greater  distance,  witn  in 
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same  density  of  atmosphere,  it  would 
be  colder ;  or,  if  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  were  less,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  the  same,  the 
temperature  would  still  be  less ; 
tlicrcfore,  the  temperature  depends 
on  the  distance,  and  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  conjointly.  In  order, 
then,  to  preserve  an  equal  tempera¬ 
ture  in  all  the  planets,  we  have  only 
to  increase  the  densities  of  the  at¬ 
mospheres  of  those  planets  which  are 
farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth 
is,  and  diminish  the  densities  of 
those  which  are  at  a  less  distance. 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the 
cartli  increases,  though  apparently  in 
a  less  ratio.  Saussure  found,  that  by 
ascending  from  Geneva  to  Chamouni, 
an  altitude  of  347  toises,  Reaumur's 
thermometer  fell  4°  2^ ;  and  that,  on 
ascending  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  1941  toises,  it  fell  20®  7'. 
This  gives  221  English  feet  for  a  di¬ 
minution  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
hrst  case,  and  26 H  feet  in  the  second 
case.  However,  from  the  accuracy 
which  the  rule  for  barometricalinea- 
surement  possesses,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  decrease  of  heat  for 
the  ^eatest  heights  to  w^hich  we  can 
attain,  is  not  far  from  uniform ;  but 
that  the  rate  for  any  particular  case 
must  be  determined  by  observation, 
though  the  average  in  our  climate  may 
be  stated  at  one  deirree  for  270  feet 
of  perpendicular  ascent.  Lagrange 
thinks,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  uni¬ 
form  decrease  of  heat  is  the  most 
conformable  to  appearances.  (See 
Mem.  de  Berlin,  1772, page  206,  «c.) 

1  Euler,  in  the  same  Memoirs,  for 
'  1751,  considers  an  hannonical  pro- 

j  p^ression  as  the  most  nrobable.  If 
i  the  only  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
j  temperature  w^as  the  distance  from 
i  the  earth,  and  if  we  admit  that 
j  there  is  no  current  of  air  setting  per- 
I  pendicularly  upwards,  the  diminu- 
j  tion  of  temperature  would  follow  the 
I  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  from  tlie 
I  centre  of  the  earth.  (  Transactions  of 
;  the  Itoyal  Society  of  Edinlmrgh,  Vol. 

I  VI.  page  365.)  Leslie,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Geometry,  has  given  a  formula 
I  by  which  we  can  determine  the  tem- 
I  perature  of  the  air  at  any  distance 
I  from  the  earth,  when  the  height  of 
j  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is 
I  known.  Thus,  let  the  height  of  the 


column  of  mercury  at  the  lower  of 
two  stations  be  b,  that  at  the  up¬ 
per  station  ,3,  and  call  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  temperature  d,  in  degrees 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer ;  then 

d=^-^ - which  nearly  a- 

greos  with  observation. 

'With  respect  to  tlie  law  of  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth  at  different 
depths  below  the  surface,  Poisson, 
in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  December  31,  1822,  re¬ 
marks,  that  “  The  exterior  temper¬ 
ature  changes  with  the  latitude  ;  but 
we  find  that,  by  reason  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  earth's  radius,  this  va¬ 
riation  has  no  sensible  influence  upon 
the  law  of  temperatures  below  the 
surface,  provided  the  distance  from 
the  surface  is  very  small  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  radius,  which  is  the  case 
at  all  depths  where  observations  have 
been  made.  This  remark  is  due  to 
Laplace :  it  shows  that  this  variation 
of  the  heat,  dependent  on  the  lati¬ 
tude,  has  no  influence  on  the  law  of 
the  decrease  of  periodic  inequali¬ 
ties,  either  decimal  or  annual,  nor 
upon  the  instant  of  their  maximum, 
at  different  depths.  The  exterior 
temperature  varies  also  from  local 
circumstances,  so  that  it  sometimes 
rises  to  very  different  degrees  in 
places  situated  at  small  distances ; 
but  this  species  of  variation  has  an 
effect  upon  the  lav:  of  interior  tem- 
erature,  and  it  follows,  that  the 
eat  which  exists  at  any  determined 
depth,  depends  not  only  on  that 
which  has  place  at  the  surface  of  this 
vertical,  but  also  on  the  temperatures 
of  the  circumjacent  points,  even  at 
distances  greater  than  those  depths." 

It  having  been  proved,  then,  by 
observation,  that  the  density  of  our 
atmosphere  diminishes  as  we  ascend, 
and  that  the  cold  increases  very  near¬ 
ly  as  the  density  of  the  atmosjdiere 
decreases  ;  we  can,  hence,  easily  de¬ 
termine  the  density  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  planet  Mercury,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  Mercury  may  be 
the  same  as  at  the  earth's  surface ; 
for' we  have  only  to  find  the  density 
of  our  atmosphere  at  an  altitude, 
when  the  heat  is  ont  leuenih  of  the 
heat  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  with 
such  an  atmosphere  the  temperature 
at  the  surface  of  Mercury  will  be  the 
tame  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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Theatrical  Amui,cmcnts. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  few  anomalies  may  be  without  elasticity,  and  iu 
will  take  place,  on  account  of  the  tliis  state  it  should  be  at  the  surface 
axis  of  Mercury  not  having  the  same  of  the  atmosphere." — (Laplace  Sys- 
inclination  as  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  teme  du  Monde.)  Hence  it  is  ob- 
plane  of  the  ecliptic — ^his  quicker  or  vious,  that  the  atmospheres  of  all  the 
slower  motion  on  his  axis— nis  swuft-  planets  have  a  finite  extent;  because 
er  motion  iir  his  orbit  round  the  sun,  if  air  consists  of  ultimate  particles^ 
&c. ;  all  of  which  will  produce  small  the  divisibility  of  which  has  a  limit, 
deviations  from  perfect  accuracy,  the  atmosphere  must  have  a  finite 
With  respect  to  Uranus,  we  must  de-  extent,  for  it  cannot  expand  beyond 
termine  the  density  of  an  atmosphere  the  distance  at  which  the  force  of 
that  would  retain  heat  sufficient  to  gravity  upon  a  single  particle  is  equal 
preserve  a  temperature  360  times  to  the  resistance  arising  from  the  rc- 
greater'^than  tliat  at  the  earth’s  sur-  pulsive  force  of  the  medium.  If  tlie 
lace,  and  such  an  atmosphere  would  expansion  of  any  atmosphere  were 
jircserve,  at  the  surface  of  Uranus,  a  unlimited,  the  same  kind  of  matter 
temperature  equal  to  that  at  the  would  pervade  all  space,  and  the  sun, 
earth’s  surface.  The  philosopher  and  all  the  planets,  would  have  this 
will  easily  perceive,  that  though  matter  condensed  around  them  in 
these  determinations,  which  may,  quantities,  dependent  on  the  force  rf 
without  any  difficulty,  be  applied  to  their  respective  attractions,  which 
all  the  other  planets  in  our  system.  Dr  AV'olIaston  and  Laplace  have 
are  not  perfectly  correct,  they  are,  both  shown  is  not  the  case, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  so  for  the  . 

purpose  we  have  in  view,  which  is 

only  to  show,  that  the  temperature  of  clerical  anathemas  against 
all  the  planets,  notwithstanding  their  theatrical  amcsements. 
different  distances  from  the  sun,  may 

still  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  ’Ettm  os  feiycovyroii  oi  f/apwpiw 
temperature  of  our  globe.  dvotyx-r,  Os  fsov- 

Astronomers  have  doubted  whether  oa/ar,  x  kivar  tx  yxe  rfiVi 

some  of  the  planets  have  atmospheres  dii  rovzotg  dx.dh\i&H  fjLom;.  Ka- 

at  all ;  but  from  the  recent  discove-  kIcc  ydo  os  dptry  rx  hxClmct 
ries  in  chemistry,  and  other  branches  Trdprsg,  ^ro/  (ii'Krioux;  ^  xxSt  v;ux;,  r, 
of  Xatural  Philosophy,  it  is  now  well  dvdyxin  p,tp.^g^xi, 

known,  that  no  large  mass  of  matter,  'y^xtpug. 

of  any  kind,  which  is  subject  to  the  _ 

action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  could  pos-  .  . 

sibly  exist  without  an  atmosphere 

being  formed  around  it  as  a  necessary  „  Musas, 

consequence  of  such  action,  without,  ^ 

in  any  way,  adverting  to  the  7ise  of  gent.  Chnim. 

an  atmosphere  to  the  inhabitants  of 

thore  bodies.  mrepitor,  .  .. 

AVith  respect  to  the  heights  to  The  sin  and  danger*’ <»f 
which  the  atmospheres  ascend,  we  trical  Amusements  has,  itith  »  cer- 
inust  observe,  that,  in  proportion  tain  class  of  shallow,’ but  welUfn^’^ 
as  the  atmospheric  fluid  is  raised  ing  zealots,  been  long^t  ftfvofin 
above  the  surface  of  any  body,  it  be-  topic  of  declamation.  Men  mca- 
comes  thinner,  in  consequence  of  its  pable  of  reli^ng’ innocent 
elasticity,  which  dilates  it  in  pro-  themselves,  natiirsMy  gnu  ^ 

■portion  as  it  is  less  compressed.  If  it' to  others ;  and  such  is  the 
the  particles  of  its  surface  were  per-  selfiAttess  of  humah  nature,  tea 
fcctly  elastic,  it  would  continually  are  but’ too  apt  to  condemn,  , 
extend  itself,  and,  finally,  would  dis-  'moral,  those’  gratffications  in  w 
sipatc  itself  into  infinite  space.  It  ’  we  cannot  partieijmte,  and  to 
is  necessary,  then,  that  the  atmosphe-  as  worthless  those 
He  fluid  diminish  in  a  greater  pro-  Which  we  do  not  i?  men 

portion  than  the  weight  whiA  com-  and  vanity  but  too  often  bliM  ^ 
pres^  it,  in  order  that  Aere  may  to  the  real  motives  of  twir  cw 
exist  a  state  of  rarity,  in  .which  it  and/ unwilling  to  ascribe  t  i 
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juiUces  and  antipathies  to  the  true 
cause,  they  form  a  compromise  with 
their  seif-love,  and  try  to  persuade 
the  world,  what  they  lia^vc  perhaps 
jH-Tsuailed  themselves,  tliat  that  which 
actually  springs  from  mortified  pride, 
conscious  inferiority,  cr  morosencss 
of  temper,  is  the  emanation  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  result  of  patient  and  ho¬ 
nest  inquiry,  or  the  suggestion  of  su¬ 
perior  purity  of  character  and  ener¬ 
gy  of  mind.  Hence  we  not  un fre¬ 
quently  find  men,  cast  in  so  rough  a 
mould,  and  cursed  with  such  rugged¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  and  such  unbend¬ 
ing  and  bearish  habits,  as  to  unfit 
them  for  mingling  in  ])olitc  company, 
or  shining  in  conversation, — pretend¬ 
ing  to  despise  and  undervalue  those 
j  ciitrs  muralrs  which  add  so  inex¬ 
pressibly  to  the  grace  and  charm  of 
social  intercourse,  and  assuming  a 
singularity  of  appearance,  an  abrupt¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  of  manner,  a 
riuleness  of  conduet  and  expression, 
and  an  uncharitable  and  harsh  me¬ 
thod  of  judging,  upon  the  strength 
of  which  they  hope  to  pass  current 
in  the  world,  as  men  whose  hearts 
and  minds  are  emancipated  from  its 
pageants  and  its  vanities,  and  in 
whom  censoriousness  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  pass  for  rigid  virtue,  and  the 
sulky  gloom  of  monkish  intolerance 
he  mistaken  for  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.’"  But,  in  tlie  meanwhile, 
the  w’orld  are  not  deceived  ;  and  sin¬ 
gularity  is  soon  found  to  be  no  proof 
of  genius,  rudeness  no  mark  of  su¬ 
periority,  intolerance  and  bigotry  no 
infallible  tests  •  of  religion.  Men, 
therefore,  who,  from  their  own  inap¬ 
titude  to  receive  innocent  gratifica¬ 
tion,  condemn  all  lawful  amusements 
as  vicious  in  their  character,  and 
dangerous  in  their  tendency,  are  sure 
to  be  despised,  if  they  are  suspected 
oi’  liypocrisy,  and  pitied  if  they  are 
sincera  i  in  the  one  case,  their  decla¬ 
matory  expostulations  are  fruitless, 
because  they  are  believed  to  be  hol¬ 
low  aud  <di6{ngenuous ;  in  the  other> 
because  they  How  from  a  narrow  and 
contrasted  ound,  conceited  of  its  own 
little  views,  igporant  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  life/*  ^  and  indame<i^by  zeal 
witltout  knowledge. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the^',  cb- 
scrvalions  by  .accidentally  learning, 
that  a  clergynan  of  tltc  church  of 
England  has  lately,  from  the  pulpit. 
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pronounced  a  furious  anathema  a- 
gainst  Tlieatrical  Amusements,  and 
endeavoured  to  show,  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  your  rtaders  will  soon  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  judge,  that  wo  man  can  he 
a  Christian  irho  jrcfjnenfs  the  j>faif-‘ 
h  msr  !  The  Reverend  Gentleman  to 
wdiom  I  allude  is  Mr  Best,  minister  of 
St  dames’s  church,  Sheffield  ;  and  as, 
by  the  favour  of  a  friend,  I  have 
procured  a  coj)y  of  his  sermon,  which 
has  made  much  noise  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  called  forth  a  great 
deal  of  criticism,  good,  had,  and  in- 
difiorent,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
lay  before  your  readers  a  short  view 
of  the  Reverend  (Jeiitlemairs  argu¬ 
ment,  to  w'hicli  the  praise  of  no¬ 
velty  is  at  least  due ;  endeavouring, 
as  1  go  along,  to  point  cut  tlie  nar¬ 
rowness,  illibcrality,  and  fallacy  of 
the  view’s  w’liicli  ho,  with  so  much 
misplaced  earnestness,  pressed  upon 
his  audience. 

In  the  Jirsf  place,  I  think  tlie  oc- 
casion  on  which  tliis  sermon  w'as 
preached  totally  unworthy  of  being 
chosen  by  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  such  as  cannot  hut, 
in  some  degree,  lessen  the  dignity 
which  ought  ever  to  belong  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  pulpit.  It  was 
(I  almost  blush  w’hile  1  state  it)  on 
the  opening  of  the  Sheffield  Theatre 
in  October  last.  Could  Mr  Best  find 
no  other  season  hut  this  to  assail 
dramatic  representations?  AVTiy  did 
he  delay  till  the  evil  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  done,  w’hich  he  sought  so  ear¬ 
nestly  to  prevent?  Why  did  he  de¬ 
scend,  as  it  were,  into  tbe  arena,  a- 
gainst  a  company  of  strolling  play¬ 
ers,  and  lessen  the  dignity  of  iiis  sa¬ 
cred  function  by  this  unworthy,  tliis 
inglorious  competition  ?  Had  the 
election  of  such  a  moment  not  some¬ 
thing  of  the  air  of  persecution,  and  of 
an  attempt  to  crush  the  poor  players, 
by  the  weight  of  his  authority  rather 
tnan  tliat  of  liis  argument ;  and  to 
try  how  far  his  d^ictum  would  weigh 
with  his  parishioners  against  their 
natural  love  of  what  I  take  leave  to 
think  a  rational,  ip noceiit,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  unchrhftiaii  amusement  ? 
Was  it  not  thpi^  like  preaching  at  the 
players,  than,  against  theatncal  re¬ 
presentation  ^  And  ,in  a  mqrp  woi’ld- 
ly  and  pru^pitial  point  of  yiew^^jvas 
it  a'ize,  was  it  Jjudicipus,  to 
a  time  when  such  an  attack  could 
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hardly  fail  to  create  a  reaction  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  those  nnha/)pi/  and  vicious 
minions  of  pleasure  whose  trade  he 
wished  to  suppress,  and  whom  the 
unseasonableness  and  exacerbation 
of  the  onset  might  induce  the  more 
generous  part  of  his  hearers,  for  that 
very  reason,  to  take  under  their  more 
immediate  protection?  Persecution 
in  any  shape,  whether  physical, 
moral,  or  legal,  invariably  defeats 
its  object.  Detesting,  as  I  do  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  soul,  the 
principles  and  publications  of  the 
Hunts,  the  Hones,  and  the  Carliles, 

I  am  still  one  of  those  who  disap- 
jirove  of  the  prosecutions  which  have 
been  instituted  against  them  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  those  prosecutions  were  wrong 
in  themselves,  but  because  they  have 
spread  far  and  wide  the  corruption 
they  were  piously  meant  to  suppress, 
— because  they  have  given  greater 
extension  and  activity  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  evil, — because,  in  short,  they 
have  engendered  a  vicious  curiosity, 
and  been  the  means  of  dissemina¬ 
ting  through  the  land  a  moral  pes¬ 
tilence,  which,  but  for  this  ill-star- 
red  zeal  of  repression,  might  have 
slumbered  innocuous  in  congenial 
obscurity.  Now  I  appeal  to  Mr  Best 
himself,  if  he  has  not,  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  produced  the  very  same  effect, 
and  if  the  result  of  his  ill-judged  at¬ 
tack  has  not  been  to  crowd  the  Shef¬ 
field  Theatre  beyond  almost  all  for¬ 
mer  precedent  ?  But  when,  it  may 
and  probably  will  be  asked,  could 
iSIr  Best  more  properly  warn  his  au¬ 
dience  against  the  sin  and  danger** 
of  theatrical  amusements  than  at  the 
time  at  which  such  amusements  v;erc 
about  to  commence  ?  To  this  I  an¬ 
swer,  by  repeating  my  decided  con¬ 
viction,  that  neither  Prynne  nor  Col¬ 
lier,  though  they  were  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  could  persuade  a  man,  at 
the  door  of  the  Theatre,  not  to  en¬ 
ter,  were  he  so  inclined  ;  and  that  a 
wise  moralist,  whose  object  was  to 
reclaim  men  from  indulging  in  pro¬ 
fane,  sinful,  and  unchristian  plea¬ 
sures,  would  not,  and  ought  not  to 
wait  till  the  moment  of  gratificationt 
had  arrived. — But  let  me  proceed  to 
the  sermon  itself. 

Mr  Best  has  chosen  his  Text  from 
Deut.  xxiii.  21,  When  thou  slialt 
vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shali  not  slack  to  pay  it ;  Jbr 
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the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  rs^ 
(juire  it  oj'  thee,  and  it  would  be  sin 
in  thee :  and  the  substance  of  the 
argument  which  he  has  diluted  over 
fifteen  pages  is  this -Christians  are 
devoted  to  Gotl  in  baptism  when 
their  godfathers  and  godmothers  in¬ 
cur  certain  vows  in  their  behalf,  as 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  pomp  and  vain-glory  of 
the  world, — to  believe  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  Faith, — and  to  walk 
in  God’s  commandments  all  the  days 
of  their  life.  At  confirmation,  these 
vows  are  transferred  from  the  surety 
to  the  principal,  who  thereby  be¬ 
comes  solemnly  pledged  to  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  our  holy  faith.  But  frequent¬ 
ing  the  Theatre  is  etmtrary  both  to  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christiania 
ty:  Ergo,  all  persons  addicted  to  the 
crime  of  play-going  have  violated 
their  vows  to  God,  and  arc  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  name  of  true  believers ! 
This  is  the  whole  argument,  stript 
of  the  garnish  with  which  it  is  set 
forth  ;  and  truly  if  this  be  any  thing 
like  11  fair  specimen  of  Episcopalian 
logic,  I  must  say,  however  formidable 
it  may  look  at  Sheffield,  that  it  has 
not  much  in  it  which  would  long 
puzzle  the  hard  head  and  keen  ana¬ 
lysis  of  a  Scotch  Metaphysician. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Best  assumes 
the  very  point  to  be  proved,  namely, 
that  the  Theatre  is  a  sink  of  via‘ 
and  immorality,  where  lleligion  is 
scoffed  at.  Vice  garnished  forth  in  the 
gayest  and  most  seducing  colours,  and 
stimulants  administered  to  our  evil 
and  inflammable  passions ;  in  short, 
one  of  the  works  of  the  devil, 
which  all  Christians  have  vowetl  for 
ever  to  resist  and  renounce.  Now, 
it  is  jierfcctly  obvious,  that,  as  a  mere 
assumption,  this  is  not  entitled  to  any 
answer :  for  surely  proof  ought  to  go 
before  condemnation ;  and  it  became 
Mr  Best,  in  candour  and  in 
before  he  constructed  his  formidable 
syllogism,  to  have  shown  that  tne 
major  proposition  included  the  mi¬ 
nor,  and  that  the  latter  rested  on  a 
better  foundation  than  his  simple  a  - 
firmative,  which,  however  respe^  c 
i)€r  sc,  can  weigh  as  nothing  m  * 
argument  Nor  will  it  aid  his  ca^ 
to  admit,  which  I  most  * 

that  time  has  been  when  the  Th 
in  this  country  was  all  that  he  has 
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scribed  it.  The  point  at  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  what  the  Theatre  teas, 
but  what  it  now  is  ;  not  whether  the 
time  has  been  when  the  licentious 
dramas  of  Dry  den  or  Congreve  were 
tolerated  and  applauded ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  Theatre,  a.s  now  conducted, 
be  a  place  where  modesty  may  find 
itself  safe — where  pleasure  is  made 
subservient  to  usefulness — where  no¬ 
ble  and  generous  sentiments  are  in¬ 
culcated — w'here  the  laws  of  poetical 
justice  are  observed  in  the  triin»iph 
of  virtue  and  the  detection  and  [)U- 
iiishinent  of  vice — where  the  manners 
of  the  age  may  be  inii»rovcd  without 
injury  to  its  morals — vchere  the  mir¬ 
ror  is  held  up  to  Nature,  in  which 
every  man  may  see  reflected  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  own  character,  and  may 
l>e  driven,  hy  the  force  of  ridicule,  to 
abandon  vices  wdiich  had  resisted  all 
the  power  and  imiwrtunity  of  more 
direct  and  formal  instruction.  Now, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  apjKar  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  that  the  llcverend 
Centleinan  beforcus  has  described  the 
fheatre,  not  acconling  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  (for  he  seems  to  have  none  on 
the  subject,)  or  according  to  fact,  but 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  as 
it  suited  the  temporary  puqmse  he 
had  in  view ;  it  is  clear  that  his  rea¬ 
soning  (if  it  may  be  dignitled  with 
such  a  title)  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
— that  he  has  represented  as  criminal 
and  unchristian  what  is  not  only  in¬ 
nocent,  but  useful, — and  that,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  against  theatri¬ 
cal  amusements,  he  has  affirmed 
without  proof,  condemned  without 
inquiry,  and  endeavoured  to  injure, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners,  and 
ns  far  as  his  influence  would  extend, 
a  number  of  persons  vrhose  only 
crime  was  contributing  their  mite  to 
the  sum- total  of  “  harmless  plea¬ 
sure.” 

Dramatic  representation  consists 
of  three  parts  ;  the  music,  the  scen¬ 
ery  or  decoration,  and  the  poetry ; 
nnd  it  is  by  the  combination  of  three 
of  the  principal  arts  that  it  so  pow^er- 
fully  ct  I  arms  and  delights.  But  Mr 
Best  is  surely  not  Quaker  enough 
to  proscribe  music  and  painting,  or 
Beriously  to  teach  that  a  man  violates 
his  vows  by  listening  to  the  peal¬ 
ing'  mellow  notes  of  an  organ,  or  by 
viewing  a  llembrandt  or  a  Titian. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  therefore. 


we  must  look  for  the  immorality  or 
irreligion  which  he  so  loudly  anathe¬ 
matises  in  the  play  itself ;  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  character  and  passion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fable  which  the  poet 
has  imagined,  and  to  which  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  decorations  are  only 
auxiliary  accompaniments.  Now  a 
play  (I  mean  a  good  one ;  for  I 
would  bo  as  forward  to  damn  a  bad 
one  a  ^  the*  reverend  preacher)  is  a 
roiircseiitaiioti  of  human  characters, 
acting  under  the  dominion  of  certain 
])aFsions,  in  pur  I'U  of  a  certain  end. 
.Abstractedly  coniidered,  it  cannot, 
tlierefore,  be  in  ..ny  degree  more 
oriininal  to  view  the  copy,  than  it  is 
to  -tudy  the  original, — to  witness  the 
mimic  representation  of  the  play- 
1  louse,  than  to  inspect  the  mighty 
dran^a  of  human  life,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  v.v'  :ire  placed  in  the  double 
capacity  o  ' :  p^ct  itors  and  actors.  But 
bad  men  av  represented  on  the  stage. 
True,  and  bad  men  are  also  exhibited 
in  tile  daily  intercourse  of  life ;  and 
1  dare  say  Mr  Best  Icnows  not  a  few 
to  whom  that  description  will  apply. 
But,  docs  it  follow  that  he  must  be¬ 
come  bad  himself  because  wicked 
men  are  living  and  acting  around 
him  ?  This  would,  indeed,  be  a 
strange  conclusion.  Let  us  see,  how¬ 
ever,  how  the  case  stands  with  the 
theatre.  And  here  it  must  be  plain, 
tliat  theatrical  representation  posses¬ 
ses  one  great  and  prominent  advan¬ 
tage  over  real  life,  in  which  we  so 
often  see  virtue  and  vice,  as  far  as 
external  circumstances  are  consider¬ 
ed,  exchange  places ;  the  latter  not 
merely  appropriating  the  rewards  due 
to  the  former,  but  frequently  lording 
it  in  all  the  insolence  of  triumph,, 
and  forcing  good  men  to  look  forward 
to  another  state  of  being,  where  retri¬ 
butive  justice  shall  ultimately  take 
effect,  and  the  disjjroportions  and 
anomalies  that  prevail  in  this  world: 
l)e  compensated  and  rectified.  Hav¬ 
ing  his  characters  and  his  fable  at  his. 
entire  command,  the  Dramatist,  on 
the  contrary,  anticipates  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  philosophy  ;  proportions  good 
and  evil  according  to  a  more  accurate 
scale  of  merit  and  demerit ;  showa 
that  the  triumph  of  vice  is  precarious 
and  temporary ;  while  honour,  inte¬ 
grity,  and  truth,  entail  ultimate  and 
enduring  happiness ;  and  exhibits  the 
confusion,  shame,  and  remorse,  which 
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are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  men  from  consortint;  with  females  of 
that  villany  which  never  fails  in  the  such  characters  as  ^lilhvcod.  im- 
eiul  to  be  detected  and  exposed.  Mlio,  pressed  were  the  public  with  this  con- 
that  w  itnesses  the  fate  of  the  Lotha-  viction,  that  formerly,  when  Georre 
rios  and  l.ovelaces,  would  desire  to  Barnwell,  was  represented  en  tlic 
run  their  gay  and  prolligate  career  ?  London  boards,  the  doors  of  tli.* 
M  hat  man  in  his  senses  would  buy  theatres  were  thrown  open  at  a  re- 
the  feverish  and  poisoned  pleasures  duced  price,  that  the  apprentices  of 
of  such  men  at  the  hazard  of  being  shop  -  keepers  and  artizans  iniplit 
hurleil  into  the  gulf  of  infamy,  and  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  rt- 
shame,  and  misery,  w’hich  their  ceiving  a  lesson — which  it  was  next 
crimes  have  prepared  for  them  ?  Hut  to  impossible  they  should  ever  forget, 
it  will  be  said,  that  these  men  arc  — %  ‘  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
represented  as  possessing  some  quali-  w’orks  !'* 

ties,  as  courage  and  generosity,  which  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  pronounce 

are  the  natural  objects  of  love,  and  sw’ecping  censure  or  condemnation, 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  sympathis-  This  is  but  too  common  a  practice 
ing  too  deeply  with  their  fate.  No  with  angry  controversialists  and  sour 
objection  can  be  imagined  more  un-  theologians.  It  is  only  wlicn  we 
tenable  or  absurd.  W'e  sympathise  bring  these  fulminations  to  the  test  of 
with  a  thief  at  the  gallow  s  :  but  does  close  examination,  that  their  un- 
this  create  any  disposition  to  steal  in  charitableness  as  w’ell  as  their  injiis- 
the  mind  of  him  w  ho  was  not  a  thief  tice  appears.  Mr  Best  tells  us,  that 
before'^  No  man,  how  ever  profligate,  in  the  theatre  false  principles  arc 
is  destitute  of  seme  good  qualities,  inculcated— licentious  scenes  exhibit- 
Naked  incarnate  iniquity  neither  ex-  ed — prophane  and  unchaste  lanpiuajrc 
ists  in  the  world  nor  would  be  endur-  used — vice  represented  as  mere  gaiety 
ed  on  the  stage.  But  cannot  w’e  — religion  ridiculed and  he  adds, 
strike  a  fair  and  equitable  balance  “  here  are  to  be  found  all  those  evil 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  ?  and  communications,  which  tend  to  cor- 
docs  not  truth  demand  that  we  nipt  virtuous  principles  and  to  de- 
should  be  ready  to  allow'  the  one  prave  the  mind.*'  Verily  these  art* 
as  to  condemn  the  other  ?  This  is  the  bitter  w’ords,  and  were  their  truth  as 
rule  of  moral  judgment,  by  which  apparent  as  the  dogmatical  hardi- 
w'e  estimate  the  characters  of  men  in  liood  w  ith  which  they  are  uttered, 
the  business  and  conduct  of  life ;  and  the  cause  of  the  theatre  would  be 
surely  there  can  be  no  reason  why  hopeless.  But  whefe  is  the  priwf 
the  same  rule  should ,  not  apply  to  A  sentence  at  once  so  sweeping  and 
the  fictitious  characters  of  the  drama,  damnatory  ought  not  surely  to  have 
But  there  is  another  consideration  been  pronounced  upon  slight  grounds, 
of  great  importance,  which  the  ene-  A  great  majority  of  this  nadon  are 
raies  of  dramatic  representations  favourable  to  dramatic  representa- 
cither  wdlfully  pretermit,  or  igno-  tions ;  and  of  that  majority  many 
rantly  overlook  ;  and  that  is,  that  might  be  pointed  out  as  virtuous,  as 
the  main  impression  is  produced  by  pious,  and 'as  learned  as  Mt 'Best, 
the  catastrophe, — the  great  centre  to  Surely  the  opinions  of  such  men  are 
which  all  the  characters  and  incidents  entitled  to  some  consideration,  an 
.of  the  piece*  necessarily  converge;  ought  not  to  be  anathematisw  as 
and  if  that  be  according  to  the  strict  damnable  heresies,  upon  the  were  fl»c- 
rules  of  poetical  justice,  it  is  as  clear  turn  of  a  country  mrson,  however 
as  any  such  conclusion  can  possibly  spectabk;  If  we  look  back  to  the  las 
be,  that  the  whole  piece  must  be  fa-»  century,  we  find  that  these  opinions 
Tourable  to  virtue.  Take,  for  exam-  were  held  and  maintained  by  many 
pie,  the  tragedy  of  George  Barmtcvll,  *  whose  writings  have 
and  let  any  man,  who  has  seeti  it  re-  promote  the' cause  of  “  pure  anu  ^ 
presented,  dispassionately  ask  his  own  defiled  religion,’*  while  the 
mind,*  wlieth^  a  thousand  homilies  their  lives  proclaimed  its  innuen^^ 
would  pbee  befbre  the  eyes  Of  Ae  their  hcarti*^  TiBotson 
lowCT  ranks  of  society,  in  Buch  vivid  ly  favourable  to  theatrieti 
'  JJ^^injptutsiye  cdousa,  Ae*deplora-  tadon ;  and  his  autbo*^  w» 

Ine  conmqileii^s  that  result  to*  young '  thing.  On  the  same  side  were 


Imi  toii,  Hurd, andothcrs,  whom, after  of  the  subject  on  which  jjc  hasdc- 
ihese,  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  claimed  with  such  measureless  “  con - 
name.  Netxl  1  mention  the  inimitable  lidence,’’  and  deserves  not  to  be  lis- 
author  of  Cato,  or  the  venerable,  il-  tened  to  for  a  moment.  This  is  in- 
lustrious,  and  fervently-pious  John-  deed  the  arg  muenlum  ad  hominein, 
son,  a  man  of  all  others  the  least  dis-  but  it  places  him  between  the  horns 
postal,  either  by  temper  or  by  prin-  ‘  of  a  dilemma :  be  may  take  himself 
ciple,  to  countenance  whatever  tend-  off  as  be  best  can. 
ed  to  comproraise  tlie  great  and  He  asks,  “  ^^^>uld  our  Saviour 
paramount  interests  of  morality  and  have  frecpiented  the  theatre  1  an- 
rcligion, — a  man  who  condescended  swer,  I  cannot  tell,  there  never  hav- 
(0  write  for  the  stage,  and  who,  in  ing  been  any  theatre  established  in 
no  recorde<l  instance  of  life,  (if  we  the  land  of  iludea.  Hut  we  knowMmr 
may  trust  the  minute  fidelity  of  Hus-  SSaviour  w  ent  to  a  marriage,  which  is 
well,)  ever,  by  his  conduct  or  other-  generally  a  scene  of  mirth,  festivity, 
wise,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  song  ;  and  converted  water  into 
considered  it  in  any  the  smallest  de-  w  ine  for  the  use  of  the  guests,  and  t(» 
gree  dangerous  to  the  morals  or  reli-  encourage  their  innocent  hilaritv  ; 
gion  of  the  community.  Against  the  from  w  hich  we  may  infer,  that  ne 
authority  of  such  examples,  what  w’as  no  enemy  to  whatever  tended  to 
does  Mr  Best  produce  }  M"hy,  liter-  soothe  and  renovate  the  mind,  and  to 
ally  nothing  but  his  own  ipse  dixit  :  gladden  life,  without  encroaching  on 
ami  so  strongly  does  he  feel  the  in-  the  duty  w  hich  w  e  ow  e  to  God,  to  our 
iiiiliciency  of  ihat,  that  a  little  after  neighbour,  and  ourselves.  His  reli- 
he  says,  with  great  naiveteb  to  he  gion  w  as  essentially  calculated  to  ])ro- 
Fure,  “  It  may  be  said,  InJJirm  with-  mote  cheerfulness  and  benevolence, 
out  pt'oqf;  but,  my  dear  brethren,  and  denied  to  its  disciples  nothing 
there  needs  no  proof  where  the  fact  is  wdiich  could  add  to  their  happiness 
notorious — there  is  a  fi'nicr,ai  and  ;x)-  without  impairing  their  virtue.  Mr 
jndur  knowdedge  to  which  1  may  con-  Best  seems  to  be  of  a  diflerent  opi- 
fidentJy  appeal.’*  As  to  the  “  confi-  nion  ;  and  imagines,  that  when  he  has 
donee”  of  this  appeal,”  1  shall  not  girt  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  put 
dispute  it;  it  is  the  sole  and  only  ashes  on  his  head,  he  basin  some  de- 
resource  of  him  who  ‘‘affirms”  with-  gree  established  a  claim  to  the  king- 
out  proof:  as  to  the  “  notoriety”  of  dom  of  heaven.  In  this  spirit  he 
tlie  “  facts”  chargcxl  in  this  ecclesi-  says,  “  theatrical  amusements  are  as 
astical  indictment,  I  deny  it,  and  contrary  to  every  part  of  Christian 
maintain,  that  it  cannot  he  assumed,  Faith,  as  to  every  j)art  of  Christian 
not  merely  “  without  proof,”  but  in  Practice.”  Now',  when  Mr  Best 
the  face  of  it :  and  as  to  a  “  general  points  out  to  me  a  single  doctrine  or 
and  iHjpular  knowledge  of  these  precept  of  the  New  Testament  which 
things,’^  it  amounts  to  nothing, more  1  violate  by  going  to  witness,  for  ex¬ 
ilian  an;(“  appeal”  to  the  passions  ample,  the  representation  of  (Jato, 
and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  in  Hamlet,  Coriolaniis,  or  Macbeth,  1 
favour,  of  that  which  ought  to  have  shall  be  of  his  opinion — but  not  till 
rested  on  ^ the  solid  substruction  of  then, 
notorious  facts.*'  The  primitive  Christians,  how- 

But,  farther :  Mr  Best  has  either  ever,  rejected  the  stage  entirely.” 
read  plays  (1  do  not  suppose  he  has  Can  Mr  Best  wonder  at  this  ?  Or 
ever  been  in  a  Theatre)  or  he  has  has  he  forgotten  the  combats  of  gla- 
not.  If  he  have,  pray  how,  in  a  mo-  diators,  and  the  wanton  slai^hter  of 
ral  or  religious  point  of  view,  does*  animals  for  public  s^rt,  which  every 
he  differ,  from  the  man  who  has  seen ,  roan,  woman«  and  coild,  of  die  pre- 
them  represented,  excqit  in  deriving  sent  d^y,  would  have  “  rejected” 
a  pleasure  equal! v  culpable,  but  less  and  shunned  as  well  as  the  priroi- 
intense?  If  he  nave  not,  what  can  tive  Christians?”  Mr  Best  might 
he  Iqi^  or  decide  in’  the  matter?  very  suceeasfully  expose  the  shocks 
In  thft  iWtPor  case,  he  has  so  far  eoro-  ing  brutaliu  of  op^iiifh  buB-b^Og ; 
miUfd  very  sin  against  ,arbich4  butwh^t,  !  woiil4^jiWl 
he .  so  rashly  hurls  eternal  dmna-  l^iih  the  question  a^,ispne;.oir  the 
tion  :  in  the  latter,  ba  knows  nothing  ^present  occasion  ?  He  might  as  wcU 
VOT..  XI.'  4  T 
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have  read  a  lecture  on  Falstaft”s  raen 
in  buckram. 

U’ith  the  same  perverse  and  igno¬ 
rant  misapplication  of  facts,  he  had 
previously  told  us,  that  the  “  time  has 
been  in  England,  when  a  theatre  was 
generally  felt  to  be  a  great  public 
evil — w’hen  Bishops  and  Clergy  de¬ 
nounced  such  amusements  from  their 
pulpits,  (as  Mr  Best  has  done,)  and 
were  thought  to  be  fulfilling  a  most 
important  and  bounden  duty,  (as  Mr 
Best  also,  no  doubt,  thinks  he  was 
doing,) — and  when  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  through  its  Magistrates, petition¬ 
ed  the  Queen  and  her  Privy  Council 
to  thrust  the  players  out  of  the  City, 
and  to  pull  down  all  play-houses 
within  their  liberties,  trhich  accord^ 
was  effected!  !  lo  Paean  ! 
These  \vere  glorious  days  indeed  ! 
There  have,  how’ever,  been  various 
times  in  England — times  when  the 
reformed  religion  itself  w'as  declared 
to  be  a  great  “  public  evil,*'  and  when 
Mr  Best,  had  he  lived  then,  might 
have  had  the  honour  of  earning  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  Smithfield — 
times  when  the  Church  and  State  were 
overthrown  by  the  successful  rebel¬ 
lion  of  furibund  fanatics,  and  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  accomplished  prince 
bowed  ‘‘  his  anointed  head"  to  the 
axe  of  treason — times  w’hen  liberty 
of  conscience  was  denied,  and  a  re¬ 
ligion  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the 
people  which  they  abhorreil — times, 
in  short,  which  we  should  point  back 
to  as  a  warning,  rather  than  hold 
forth  as  fit  to  be  revived  or  imitated 
in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  age.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  point,  that  the  thea¬ 
tre  was  corrupt ; — so  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  ; — and  both  have  experienced 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  a 
more  just  and  enlarged  philosophy  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  one 
has  become  more  free,  more  equal, 
and  more  just,  the  other  has  become 
more  refined,  and  better  calculated 
to  attain  the  great  object  of  its  insti¬ 
tution — making  rational  and  intellec¬ 
tual  amusement  the  vehicle  of  plea¬ 
sant  and  useful  instruction. 

1  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter  an  extract  which  I  am 
s\u*e  none  of  your  readers  Can  peruse 
.without  astonishment,  if  not  disgust; 
— it  is  as  follows : — We  are  told, 
that  it  was  a  practice-  in  some  hea¬ 


then  countries,  for  parents  to  bring 
their  infant  children  to  the  temple  of 
Moloch,  and  themselves  to  cast  them 
into  the  burning  arms  of  the  idol. 
Do  yon  shudder  at  such  vnnatvral 
barbarity?  Oh,  it  teas  mercy  to  iheir 
children,  compared  with  the  conduct  of 
those  ffarents  who  lead  their  children 
into  the 'polluting,  in  fections  wicked- 
ness  of  a  theatre  :  the  one  only  killed 
the  body ;  you  are  doing  your  part 
towards  killinfr  both  body  and  son!  in 
hell — you  are  laying  up  for  yourselves 
and  for  them  the  bitterest  languish." 
Shades  of  Prynne  and  Collier!  if 
any  of  tlie  passions  of  this  world  are 
felt  in  the  next,  well  may  you  envy 
this  finishing  touch !  for  even  in 
your  “  days  of  nature,"  you  never 
dared  so  lofty  a  flight.  Damnation, 
it  is  true,  you  dealt  about  with  no 
sparing  hand,  and  you  did  it  with 
vigour,  if  not  with  grace  ;  but  to  re¬ 
present  deliberate  murder,  and  that, 
too,  of  innocent  and  helpless  infants, 
as  less  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  God 
than  carrying  them  to  witness  a  sce¬ 
nic  exhibition,  by  which,  as  they  know 
little,  they  can  hardly  be  injured, 
was  reserved  for  your  still  more  tear¬ 
less  successor,  the  Histriomasiix  oi 
Sheffield ! 

Your's,  with  esteem, 

T.  F.  Careless. 

Edinburffhs  ISfov.  28,  1822. 


THE  TOMBS  OE  PLATiEA. 

From  a  Fainting  hy  Mr  Wibiams. 

And  there  they  sleep  !~theinen  whostoo<t 
In  arms  l)efore  th'  exulting  sun, 

And  bath’d  their  spears  in  Persian  blood. 
And  taught  the  earth  how  Freedom  might 
!xi  w'on. 


They  sleep ! — th’  Olympic  wreaths  are 
dead ;  • 

Th’  Athenian  lyres  arehmsh’d  and  gone; 
I'he  Dorian  voice  of  song  is  fled —  ^ 

Slumber,  ye  mighty  !  slumber  deeplj  on . 


They  sleep  !— and  seems  not  aU  sround 
As  hallow’d  unto  Glory’s  tomb  ? 
Silence  is  on  the  battle-ground. 

The  heaveiw  are  loaded  with  a 


gloom.  ^ 

And  stars  are  watching  on  their  h^ght, 
B\it  dimly  seen  through  mist  and  cloufl, 
And  still  and  aoWmn  is  the  light 
Which  foldsthe  plain,  as  with  a  gumm 
ing  shroud. 


On  tUe  Vieiv 

And  thou,  p.ilc  Nighi-Quccn  !  here  ihy 
beanii> 

Arc  not  as  those  the  sliejiherd  loves. 

Nor  look  they  down  on  shining  streams, 

Hy  Naiads  haunted,  in  the  laurel-groves  ; 

I’hou  secst  no  pastoral  hamlet  sleep, 

In  shadowy  quiet,  midst  its  lines  ; 

No  temple  gleaming  on  the  steep. 

Through  the  grey  olives,  or  the  mountain- 
pines  ; 

Hut  o’er  a  dim  and  boundless  waste, 

‘J’hy  rays,  e’en  like  a  tomb-lamp’s,  brood, 
When  man’s  departed  steps  are  trace<l, 

But  by  his  dust,  amidst  the  solitude. 

And  be  it  thus  ! — What  slave  shall  tread 
O’er  Freedom’s  ancient  battle-plains  ? 


i.et  desarts  wrap  the  glorious  dead, 

When  their  bright  land  sits  weeping  o’er 
her  chains. 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  rung. 
And  where  the  Spartan  sword  flash’d  high, 
And  \v!iere  the  Pa:an  strains  were  sung 
15y  those  who  crown’d  the  Bowl  of  Liberty  • ; 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  sound  be  heard, 
Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven, 

Save  of  the  leader’s  charging  word, 

Or  the  shrill  trumpet  pealing  up  through 
heaven  ! 

Host  in  your  silent  homes,  ye  brave  ! 

No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree  f , 

No  harvests  o'er  your  war-field  wave, 

Till  rushing  winds  proclaim  the  land  is  free ! 


ON  THE  VIEW  OF  DELl’IIl. 

By  Ike  same  Artist. 

There  have  been  bright  and  glorious  pageants  here, 
AVherc  now  grey  stones  and  moss-grown  columns  lie; 
There  have  been  words,  which  earth  grew  pale  to  hear, 
Breath’d  from  the  cavern’s  misty  chambers  nigh  : 

’There  have  been  voices,  through  the  sunny  sky. 

And  the  pine-woods,  their  choral  hymn-notes  sending  ; 
And  reeds  and  lyres,  their  Dorian  melody, 

AVith  incense-clouds  around  the  Temple  blending, 

And  throngs,  with  laurel  boughs,  before  the  Altar  bending 

There  have  been  treasures  of  the  seas  and  isles 
Brought  to  the  Day-god’s  now-forsaken  throne ; 

Thunders  have  peal’d  along  the  rock-defiles 
When  the  far-cchoing  battle-horn  made  known 
That  foes  were  on  their  way  !  The  deep  wind’s  moan 
Hath  chill'd  the  invader’s  heart  with  secret  fear, 

And  from  the  sybil-grottoes,  wild  and  lone, 

Storms  have  gone  forth,  which,  in  their  fierce  career. 

From  his  bold  hand  have  struck  the  banner  and  tlie  spear. 

’The  shrine  hath  sunk  ! — But  thou  unchanged  art  there 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision  I  robed  with  dreams ! 
Unchanged,  and  rushing  through  the  radiant  air, 

AV^ith  thy  dark -weaving  pines,  and  sparkling  streams. 

And  all  thy  founts  of  song  ! — their  bright  course  teems 
AV’ith  inspiration  yet ;  and  each  dim  haze 
Or  golden  cloud,  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 
As  with  its  mantle  veiling  from  our  gaze 
The  mysteries  of  the  past,  the  gods  of  cider  days. 

Away,  vain  phantasies !  doth  less  of  iwwer 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  dins  invest. 

Though  in  deep  stillness  now  the  ruin’s  flower 
AVaves  o’er  the  mouldering  pillars  on  thy  breast.^ 

Lift  through  the  free  blue  neav’ns  thine  arrowy  crcit  1 
Let  Uie  CTcat  rocks  their  solitude  regain  !  ^  ^ 

No  Delphian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest  ^  , 

With  their  full  chords: — but  silent  be  the  strain  ?  ' 

Thou  bast  a  mightier  voice  to  sffifitk  the  Eternal's  reigu !  , 


*  The  Bowl  of  Liberty,  an  allusion  to  the  cetemonics  'with  which  the  aanivtrfar/ 
vf  tba  battle  of  Platiea  was  anciently  celebrated.  /•  7  s’ 

f  A  single  tree  appears  in  Mr  AVilliams*  impressive  picture.  •  ^  *  •..  « 
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No.  II. 

MIJ, 

It  is  distressing  to  think  how 
much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  this 
world,  owing  to  the  vast  multiplicity 
of  objects,  amongst  which  one  may 
choose,  from  the  choice  of  a  wife,  or 
a  profession,  to  that  of  a  walking- 
stick,  or  a  box  of  bons  buns.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  more  time  wasted  from 
fills  circumstance  than  ajipears  at 
Hrst  sight.  One  awakes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  immediately  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  cmninenccs.  One  may 
either  get  up,  or  be  still ;  and  if  the 
latter  be  decided  upon,  one  may  either 
lake  a  book,  or  another  nap  ;  and  1 
will  venture^  to  say,  that  nineteen 
persons  out  of  twenty  lose  at  least 
lialf  an  hour  in  this  way  every  morn¬ 
ing.  The  moment  one  gets  out  of 
bed,  difficulties  accumulate ;  for, 
every  one  of  the  ten  or  dozen  things 
one  puts  on  the  body,  is  an  object  of 
choice,  and  consequently  of  perplexity 
and  delay,  i  t  would  be  endless  to 
mention  the  numerous  occasions  upon 
which  this  difficulty  occurs  during 
the  day ;  shall  one  take  a  walk,  or  a 
book — where  shall  the  walk  be? 
which  shall  the  book  be?  and  the 
latter  of  these  is  sometimes  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  upon,  that  I  have  of¬ 
ten  seen  the  whole  time  that  was  to 
have  l)een  spent  in  reading,  W'asted 
through  the  difficulty  of  choosing  a 
subject.  One  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  this  perplexity,  is  to  be 
found  in  shopping,  that  never-end¬ 
ing  employment  of  the  ladies.  A 
lady  goes  to  purchase  ribbons,  or  silk 
handkerchiefs,  or  a  ring,  perhaps : — 
immediately  the  shop  counter  is  co¬ 
vered  with  ribbons  and  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs,  of  every  possible  variety  of 
colour,  pattern,  size,  and  fashion. 
AVdiat  overwhelming  difficulties  are 
presented  to  the  purchaser ! — it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  choose.  AThat 
a  very  sweet  colour  this  ribbon  has  ! 
— but  the  shade  of  that  other  one  is 
uiore  delicate.  DonT  you  think  this 
pattern  prettier  than  either?  But 
look  here ;  this  is  the  newest,  Mr 
- — -  says — Italian  grt*cn — quite  the 
fashion  ;  and,  in  short,  the  lady 
cither  makes  the  worst  purchase  she 
could  have  made,  or  purchases  ho- 
at  all,  because  she  cannot  de¬ 


cide.  I  cannot  pass  over  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  a  dinner-table  to  an  epi¬ 
cure  ;  they  are  painful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  Only  suppose,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  there  should  be  turbot  and 
sole,  red-legged  partridges  and  black 
cock,  to  choose  among.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  It  is  not  as  in  a  shop,  where 
one  may  lean  with  his  elbow  ujwn 
the  counter,  and  muse  quietly  upon 
the  various  objects  before  him  ;  if  one 
doesn’t  determine  instantly,  it  may 
be  too  late  ! — the  sole;  or  partridges, 
may  be  eaten  up.  Sometimes  the 
epicure  takes  one,  in  the  intention  of 
having  a  piece  of  the  other  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  cats  the  first  so  fast,  in 
case  the  other  should  be  gone,  that 
he  sw’allows  it  almost  without  tasting 
it ;  and  wdien  he  comes  to  taste  the 
other,  he  finds  himself  amply  punish¬ 
ed  for  his  gluttony,  by  discovering 
that  he  has  hurried  over  a  good  thing, 
to  have  leisure  to  eat  a  bad.  And 
now',  Sir,  having  mentioned  a  few  of 
those  things  in  which  a  multiplicity 
of  objects  to  choose  among  produces 
j)erplexity  and  delay,  I  must  add  to 
the  list  one  more,  wliicli  is,  writing 
a  paper  for  a  magazine,  of  which  this 
individual  paper  you  are  now  read¬ 
ing  is  an  illustration. 

After  having  spent  the  evening  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  work-table  of  a  French 
family,  improving  myself  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
French  character,  of  which  a  better 
specimen  could  not  be  afforded  than 
ill  the  active  and  benevolent  mind, 
and  intelligent  conversation  of  the 
matron,  and  in  the  gcxid  sense,  in¬ 
formation,  sweetness,  and  modesty  pf 
her  daughter,  I  returned  to  my 
apartment  about  half  past  eleven, 
and  feeling  no  inclination  j 

sat  down  at  my  table,  repifenished 
my  inkhorii,  laid  some  paper  before 
me,  and  taking  a  pen  in  my  hand,  de¬ 
termined  to  write  an  article  for  Mr 
Constable’s  Edinburgh  Magazine; 
Imt  here  the  grand  difficulty  I  h^J^Jp 
^ready  'cxinsidered  presented 
What  should  the  subject  be  ?  1 

French,  of  course, —  Paris.  I»t*^ 

what  of  the  French  ? — what  of  la¬ 
ris  ?— and  I  laid  down  my  l>en  to 
consider.'  Numerous  subjects  imme¬ 
diately  occurred  to  me ;  the 
and  affability,  and  politeness  of 
women ;  the  vanity  and  insincer^  • 
of  the  men  :  it  was  a  pleasant  cnoup 
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iluiuf,  but  too  wfll  kuowu  to  !«ay  any  1  shall  fiiul  i’otul  tor  rcficctioii  abroad ; 
tliiiij;  new  uj>on.  'I  he  lasteliil  dresses  and  so  leaving  in y  papers  open,  ready 
(ti‘  the  ladles,  opposal  to  those  of  the  to  be  tlie  depository  of  iny  observa- 
iiun  ;  that,  too,  seemed  a  thread-bare  tioiis  when  1  should  return,  1  ex- 
siibjeet.  French  politeness,  French  tinguished  iny  light,  and  descended 
cookery,  Frencli  music,  dancing,  into  the  street.  'I'he  public  enter- 
j>ainting,  occurred  to  me  one  after  taininents  were  all  over,  and  the 

toe  other  ;  they  were  all  good  sub-  caffes  were  shut  U]) ;  all  was  repose 

jicts,  but  none  of  them  suited  my  and  tranquillity.  1  passed  along  the 
name  of  mind.  I  would  consider  lloulevards  to  the  unfinished  chiircli 
them  by  and  by.  French  morality  !  of  the  Madelines,  that  magnificent 
—what  a  field  ! — here  1  paused,  relic  of  the  Km]>eror,  which  was  to 
;;iasped  my  pen  more  firmly,  and  lai(l  have  been  named  the  Temple  de  la 
the  pajKT  even  before  me;  the  French  (Jloire  ;  and  which,  had  he  been  still 
have  been  injured,  I  said  to  myself,  on  the  throne  of  France,  would  long 
mill  I’ll  vimlicate  them, — and  so  1  ere  now  have  recorded  his  triumphs 
.'hull :  but  the  subject  was  too  im-  in  finished  magnificence.  I  then  pro- 

portaiit  to  sit  down  to  then,  and  re-  ceeded  by  the  Place  Louis  XV  .,  to- 

<iuired  thought.  In  short,  it  was  wards  the  river,  and  did  not  halt  till 
vcorthy.of  an  oett.^j  volume,  in  wliich  1  found  myself  on  the  Pont-Neuf. 
sha[)c  it  shall  speedily  appear ;  so  I  There  are  few  bridges  in  the  world 
•liMiiibsed  it  for  the  time,  only  put-  better  knowm  than  the  Pont-Neuf ; 
ling  down  this  reflection,  that  if  the  almost  every  one  who  has  heard  of 
hiiglish  desire  to  be  celebrated  a-  Paris,  has  heard  also  of  the  Pont- 
1)1  oad,  for  that  high  morality  which  Neuf.  It  is  full  of  rccollectiona  ;  it 
iliey  lay  claim  to  at  home,  their  na-  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  his- 
lion  must  be  represented  by  a  differ-  tory  of  those  revolutionary  times,  the 
cut  description  of  persons  from  those  knowledge  of  which  is  an  essential 
who  at  present  deluge  the  continent,  point  of  historical  education.  It  is 
1  had,  therefore,  found  no  subject,  made  a  prominent  object  in  every 
so  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the.  paper,  panoramic  exhibition ;  and  in  the  di- 
and  directed  them  towards  the  wall,  rcctions  which  the  handsome  Grisset 
which  is  adorned  with  three  very  gave  to  Yorick  in  the  Sentimental 
pretty  engravings.  La  Belle  Suisse,  Journey,  he  is  desired  to  give  him- 
ha  Jeune  Grccque,  and  La  Coquette  self  the  trouble  to  turn  directly  to 
hs])agnole.  A-propos,  I  said  to  my-  the  right,  and  that  will  lead  him  to 
self;  I  shall  write  of  Parisian  women;  the  foot  of  the  l*ont-Neuf.  So  that 
hut  a  second  glance  at  the  engrav-  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  its  being 
iiigs  convinced  me  that  that  was  im-  well  known.  1  passed  along  it  to 
possible.  The  faces  had  neither,  of  the  spot  where  the  equestrian  sta- 
tliein  the  expression  of  the  Parisian  ;  tue  of  Henry  IV.  is  placed,  and  I 
‘Old  if  my  thoughts  were  to  be  guid-  thought  it  never  looked  more  majes- 
cd  by  the  beautiful  faces  that  seemed  tic  than  it  did  then  in  the  calm 
smiling  on  me,  it  would  be  Spanish  moonshine  ;  and  there  1  paused,  to 
or  Grecian  women  1  should  write  of. 

I  then  got  up,  opened  the  shutters, 
and  leant  over  the  window.  T' 
apartmcbt  is  on  the  third  etage, 
wliichi.k  more  airy  than  either  the  sleep:  a 
hrst  or  the  second,  and  commands  an  bustle,  life, 
extensive  view  over  the  city.^  It  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  I  ever 
lieheld.  The  moon  was  at  the  full ;  iinfelt 
and  the  sky,  one  expanse,  of  beauti-  are  at  rest ,  .  , 
ful  azure,  spread  on  high  its  glorious  lirium,  and  grief  waits  for  the  morn 
canopy  ;  a  few  light,  transparent, 

Hcecy  clouds,  here  and  there  floated 
on  its  surface.  The  city,  the  gardens, 
the  neighbouring  heights,  seemed  all 
reposing  beneath  the  soft  light.  •  I 
shall  go  but,  I  said  to  rnysclf :  surely^ 


contemplate  the  inqiosing  scene  that 
stretched  around  me.  Tiiere  is  per- 
My  haps  no  scene  more  impressive  than 
the  aspect  of  a  great  city  buried  in 
few  hours  ago,  and  all  was 
and  motion now,  all 
is  repose  and  stillness ; — the  various 
passions  that  agitated  thousands  are 

_ fears,  hopes,  anxieties,  all 

; — joy  reposes  from  its  de¬ 
l¬ 
ing;  the  active  and  the  indolent, 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  weak  and 
,  the  strong,  • 

“  Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline.” 
It  is  an  impressive  commentary 
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upon  the  wcukiass  of  ’  hiniianity.  bundle  of  papers,  whicli  1  soon  m- 
Such  were  the  first  thoughts  that  ceived  to  be  bank-notes.  After  hav- 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  slowly  ing  counted  them  over  several  times 
gave  place  to  the  beauty  of  external  and  replaced  them,  he  took  from  the 
objects.  I  have  seen  many  cities  in  othcrpocketaquantity  of  gold,  which 
moonlight,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  underwent  the  same  examination  • 
have  ever  seen  any  one  whose  aspect  and,  having  thus  ascertained  the 
impressed  me  so  strongly  as  that  of  measure  of  his  present  good  fortune 
Paris.  In  London  there  is  no  point  he  walked  on,  with  a  gay  look  and  a 
from  which  a  view  equally  extensive  light  step,  and  called  a  fiacre  at  the 
can  be  obtained ;  and,  besides,  in  gate  to  convey  him  home.  Alas ! 
London  there  is  never  the  same  still-  before  a  week  shall  have  passed  a* 
ness  :  it  cannot  be  expected,  indeed,  -way.  Fortune  may  have  found  a  new 
where  there  is  a  navigable  river,  and  favourite,  and  left  a  fresh  victim ' 
much  commerce  ;  but  a  moonlight  .  The  next  that  appeared  was  in  very 
scene  loses  one  of  its  chiefest  charms,  different  circumstances.  He  was  a 
when  unaccompanied  by  that  repose  man  well  up  in  years,  and  apparent- 
which  is  in  such  perfect  concordance  ly  an  Englishman.  He,  too,  de- 
with  a  moonlight  landscape.  scended  the  stair  with  a  hurried 

The  clock  of  Notre  Dame  struck  step;  but  in  place  of  pausing  under 
one  while  1  stootl  on  the  bridge,  and  the  portico,  he  advanced  into  the 
I  slowly  and  reluctantly  left  my  si-  middle  of  the  court,  and  stopped, 
tuation,  and  struck  into  one  of  the  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  few 
narrow  streets  that  lead  towards  the  pieces,  which  I  could  discover  to  bo 
Palais  Royal.  1  passed  under  its  ar-  gold.  He  then  examined  his  jxKket- 
cades,  and  proceeded  by  the  Rue  de  book,  which  seemed  empty,  and  slow- 
Richelieu,  for  the  purpose  of  regain-  ly  returned  it  again  into  his  pocket : 
ing  the  Boulevards.  W'hen  1  arrived  the  gold  he  still  held  in  his  hands, 
at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  I  I  could  see  in  his  face  the  exj^rcs- 

{ perceived  several  coaches,  at  that  late  sion  of  deep  misery  and  strong  pas- 
lour,  waiting  at  the  gate  of  a  large  sion  ;  and  I  could  hear  some  few^in- 
court,  and  another  glance  convinced  articulate  sounds  which  he  mention- 
ine  it  was  one  of  the  principal  gam-  ed  to  himself.  AV'^hat  a  contrast  bo- 
bling-houses  of  the  city.  I  deter-  twixt  his  troubled  countenance,  and 
mined  to  enter  the  court,  and  w'atch  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  the 
the  persons  who  might  issue  from  it ;  night  I  He  stood  for  some  time  iin- 
and  1  accordingly  placed  myself  by  moveable ;  but  at  length,  as  if  hy 
the  side  of  one  of  the  pillars,  where  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  thought,  he 
1  might  distinctly  see,  by  the  bright  hastily  re-entered  the  portico,  and 
moonlight,  the  countenance  and  de-  ascended  the  stair.  I  followed,  and 
meanour  of  every  one  who  should  entered  the  house  along  with  him. 
(TOSS  the  court.  For  some  time  no  I'herc  then  remained  in  the  room 
one  appeared  in  whom  1  remarked  but  a  few  determined  or  desperate 
any  thing  cxtraoixlinary  :  some  seem-  gamblers,  who  had  either  lost  almost 
ed  a  little  more  elated  than  others,  all,  or  who,  finding  that  Fortune  stil 
and  their  steps  were  perhaps,  in  some  smiled,  determine  not  to  lly  h^. 
degree,  different ;  and  1  thought  I  The  person  1  had  followed 
co^d  distinguish  betwixt  those  who  threw  down  on  the  table  all  he  h^^*” 
whistled  from  lightness  of  the  heart,  his  hand,  which  was  fourteen  Louis- 
and  those  who  whistled  to  forget  its  Fortune  was  favourable;  ® 
heaviness,  or  to  disguise  their  feel-  cond  and  a  third  time  it  doubled  i  j 
ings  from  others,  if  they  could  not  self,  and  amounted  to  Hf 
deceive  tliemselves.  But  all  this  ventured  to  whisper » to' him, 
might  be  fancy.  Soon,  however,  a  contented.”  Sir,”  he  said, 
y«UBg  man,  with  a  red  order  in  his  you  be  contented,  if,- 
coat,  descended  the  stair  with  a  bur-  lost  £.<50,000  Sterling,  yuu  gw 
lied  and  impatient  step,  and  paused  a  hundred  Napadeons  ?  R  I 
under  the  portico,  where*  a  bright  than  the  twentieth  ptrt  ot  - 
TefWcting  lamp  afforded  sufficient  have  lost  to-niglit.|*'^'*  Beau 
■Rght  to  read.  He  thrust  his  hand  rd.his  money  to  lie,  and,  i>y 

into  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  those  fortunate  runs  of  chtncc; 
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make  the  fortune  of  one  and  the  ruin 
uf  another,  in  a  few  minutes  bis 
stake  amounted  to  1800  Napoleons. 
“  Now,”  I  said  again,  “  withdraw 
your  money  :  recollect  the  fickleness 
of  Fortune.”  Once  more,”  he  said 
—once  more.”  The  cards  again  be¬ 
gan  to  be  dealt  out.  The  first  set 
turned  out  so  favourably,  that  it  was 
light  to  one  in  his  favour  ; — his  face 
lightened  up — his  eyes  glistened — ea¬ 
ger  hope  beamed  in  his  countenance 
—nearly  three  thousand  Louis  were 
almost  within  his  grasp :  but  the 
oilcis  failed,  and  he  saw  the  dealer 
draw  to  him  the  w’hole  stake  !  If  I 
should  live  for  ever,  1  should  not 
forget  the  appearance  of  the  victim. 

Soon  after,  the  party  broke  up, 
and  1  returned  to  my  apartment,  and 
committed  to  paper  the  little  history 
of  the  evening,  which  you  have  now 
read,  and  to  which  I  shall  .add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  gambling-houses 
of  Paris. 

Variety  of  character  is  exhibited, 
in  a  very  striking  light,  to  a  bye- 
stander  at  a  gambling- table ;  and 
various  are  the  reflections  which 
spontaneously  suggest  themselves. 
Udien  one  sees  various  individuals 
(all  of  whom  surely  cannot  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  fortune)  present  to  the 
l)anker  their  billets  of  £20  and  £*  tO, 
to  get  gold  for  them,  in  order  to  risk 
it  at  the  table ;  and  when  one  knows 
that  each  of  these  persons  is  paying 
a  tax  to  that  government,  which  is 
mean  enough,  and  wicked  enough, 
to  share  the  gains  of  the  table  with 
its  proprietors, — is  it  possible  to  help 
feeling  indignation  at  that  order  of 
things  which  bribes  thousands  to 
their  destruction,  and  levies  a  tax 
from  their  misery  and  ruin  ?  It  is 
fair,  however,  to  add,  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  licensed  gambling-houses 
of  Paris  have  an  advantage  over  the 
lotteries  of  France  and  Britain ;  be¬ 
cause  the  chance  in  favour  of  the 
gamester  is  infinitely  greater  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other';  and  although 
there  seems  something  more  direct 
and  more  mean  in  sharing  with  the 
gambling-houses,  as  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  docs,  the  spoils  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate, — yet  never,  never  can  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  lay  clmira 
wthcr  to  generosity  or  common  jus¬ 
tice,  so  long  as  it  countenances  a 


scheme  for  swindling  the  ignorant 
and  the  deluded. 

When  the  spectator  has  Imd  a  little 
time  to  recover  from  those  feelings 
which  1  have  supposed  the  first  view 
of  such  a  scene  to  proiluce,  his  ob¬ 
servations  are  naturally  directed  to 
the  demeanour  of  the  various  per¬ 
sons  who  are  €iigage<l  in  gambling ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  re¬ 
mark  the  vast  variety  of  character 
which  is  brought  into  play.  One 
man,  after  throwing  down  his  mo¬ 
ney,  will  keep  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  dealer,  and  w’atcli  every 
card  as  it  is  turned  up ;  another  will 
purposely  refrain  from  looking  at 
the  cards,  and  will  keep  his  eyes  fix¬ 
ed  upon  the  table,  or  cover  them 
with  his  hands  ;  a  third  cannot  re¬ 
main  seated,  but,  after  staking  his 
money,  turns  upon  his  heel,  and 
w'alks  to  and  fro  during  the  interval 
of  doubt ;  and  a  fourth,  altogether 
unable  either  to  bear  the  suspense,  or 
to  hear  the  issue  announced,  places 
his  money  on  the  table,  and  imme¬ 
diately  leaves  the  room,  and  only  re¬ 
turns  in  time  to  see  whether  his  stake 
has  been  swept  away,  or  doubled. 
The  unreasonableness  of  mankind  is 
also  strikingly  exhibited  at  a  gamb¬ 
ling-table.  Every  man  who  goes  there 
knows  very  well  that  the  chances  are 
against  him,  and  yet  every  one  who 
loses  seems  to  consider  himself  as  the 
most  unfortunate  of  human  beings  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  if  a  man  has 
gained  three  times,  and  loses  the 
fourth,  he  calls  himself  the  sport  of 
Fortune,  and  rates  himself  for  a  fool 
or  a  madman.  Another  remark,  which 
a  scene  like  this  suggests  is,  that,  of 
all  infatuations,  there  is  none  greater 
than  that  of  imagining  that  any  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  invented  by  which  a  man 
may  certainly  gain.  For  a  time  a 
system  may  be  successful,  but  in  the 
end  every  system  will  ^  at  fault. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  much  men 
are  the  slaves  of  their  own  peculiar 
systems.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  persons  who  pl^,  goea 
upon  a  favourite  system ;  and  If  he 
loses,  rather  than  blame  hia  system, 
he  will  blame  himself,  ai^  ascrik^ 
his  loss,  not  to  the  fallibility  of  his 
system,  but  to  his  folly  in  hash^ 
deviated  from  it.  I  shall  only  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  although  theehances 
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are  in  favour  of  the  table,  it  is  not 
more,  perhaps  not  so  much,  owing 
to  that  circumstance,  that  tlie  table 
gains,  as  to  certain  errors  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  all  systems 
are  equally  good,  and  that  a  man 
would  be  as  likely  to  gain  with  his 
eyes  shut  as  open  ;  but  if  the  player 
liad  stronger  nerves,  was  not  timid 
when  he  ought  to  be  bold,  and  rash 
when  he  ought  to  be  prudent ;  if  he 
limited  his  loss  to  a  certain  sum,  and 
knew  that  he  ought  to  atop  when  he 
had  made  a  moderate  gain, — the  go¬ 
vernment  would  find  the  gambling- 
houses  a  less  lucrative  source  of  fi¬ 
nancial  gain.  H. 


ON  STEAM-COACIItS. 

MR  EDITOR, 

The  principal  subject  of  debate 
here,  both  in  private  families  and  in 
publie  assemblies,  is  the  projected 
rail-w'ays  and  steam- carriages  ;  and 
it  happens  here,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
that  the  most  noisy  and  the  most 
confident  are  those  who  know  the 
least  about  such  matters.  Many  who 
have  never  seen  a  steam-engine,  and 
who  know  nothing  either  about  its 
principles  or  its  application  to  the 
arts  of  life,  are  morally  certain  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  steam-coach  can¬ 
not  possibly  answer.  The  persons 
of  this  opinion  are,  some  of  them, 
horse-dealers ;  of  which  noisy  pro¬ 
fession  we  have  in  these  parts  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  All  the  gentry, 
also,  on  this  side  the  question,  are 
strenuously  supported  by  the  inn¬ 
keepers,  the  stage-coach  proprietors, 
and  their  set  of  drunken,  lazy  coach¬ 
men.  Some  of  these  brawlers  have 
heard  it  read  in  the  newspapers,  that 
boilers  belonging,  to  steam-engines, 
on  board  of  steam-boats,  have  some¬ 
times  burst,  and  that  people  have 
been  killed  by  such  accidents  ;  some 
are  sure  that  Parliament  will  never 
pass  an  Act  to  encourage  such  vision¬ 
ary  schemes ;  and  others  think  that 
no  man  who  is  one  degree  removed 
from  lunacy,  will  ever  hazard  his 
property  in  the  support  of  a  project 
which  has  not  even,  probability  in  its 
favour^  A  little  self-interest  gene¬ 
rally  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ar¬ 
gument,  when  many  are  conversing 
about  what  may  any  way  affect  the 
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business  in  which  they  arc  engaged 
As  soon  as  the  rail- ways  are  Ihiisiiul, 
and  the  steam-coaches  in  use,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  stage-coach -pto, 
prietors,  that  their  coaches  wiirb  *. 
come  useless ;  this  will  not  be  the 
case,  for  it  may  easily  be  seen,  that 
those  gentlemen,  from  their  ex]>o. 
rience,  their  present  estahlishmenfs, 
and  connections,  will  be  great  gain¬ 
ers  by  the  projected  alteration.  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  steam 
might'  be  employed  to  propel  coaebts 
as  well  as  boats  ;  in  short,  wboeoiitd 
doubt  it,  after  its  successl^ul  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  dragging  of  coal- waggons " 
Several  year.s  ago,  when  I  mentioned 
these  things  to  my  friends,  1  lir.d 
the  honour  of  being  laughed  at ; 
aye,  they  w’ould  say,  he  is  a  clever 
man,  but  a  little  visionan/,  you  see. 
I  rejoice,  however,  exceedingly,  that 
my  reveries,  as  they  were  then  called, 
are  likely  to  be  realized,  for  the 
people  at  large  begin  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  that  are  likely  to  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  establishment  of  stcani- 
coaches,  over  those  now  drawn  by 
horses.  The  road  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  is  now  under 
survey;  an  Act  will  shortly  be  applied 
for ;  and  subscriptions  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  have  been  already  en¬ 
tered  into,  to  defray  the  necessary 
expences  for  the  laying  dowm  a  rail¬ 
way.  Among  the  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  belonging  exclusively  to 
steam -coaches,  it  is  not  the  least  that 
they  wdll  be  subject  to  no  accidents ; 
people  w  ill  not  b«  continually  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  hazard  of  broken  bones, 
fractured  sculls,  lacerated  and  dislo¬ 
cated  limbs,  horrid  bruises,  and  ter¬ 
rible  contusions ;  while  such  misfor¬ 
tune's  are  almost  continually  happen¬ 
ing  by  the  overturning  of  the  present 
coaches,  owing  often  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  or  drunkenness  of  the  drivers* 
Our  feelings  will  not  then  be  woun 
up  to  a  pitch  of  great  uneasiness,  by 
seeing  four  poor  creatures  running  at 
full  speed,  for  the  whole  of  a  long 

stage,  with  the  whip  constantly  enis  ¬ 
ling  in  their  ears,  and  urging  them 
do  more  than  they  are  capable  ot  ^r- 

forming— poor  wnretche8,diat  are  0 

broken-winded,  founderwl,  *  ,  , 

this  manner  destroyed  by  hund  • 

.  •  Sevwa  home*,  on  «>d«ivouring  » 
keep  time  according  to  the  new  pot 
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'I  his,  anil  the  constant  fear  of  the  and  waves.  It  has  iiiHnitely  increa- 
coach  upsettincf,  render  travelling  a  sed  the  mass  of  human  comforts  and 
miserable  business :  a  journey  un-  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap  and 
dertaken  for  pleasure,  often  ends  in  accessible,  all  over  the  world,  the 
the  jierson  becoming  a  cripple  for  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity  ! 
life,  and  sometimes  death  is  the  con-  Our  spinning  and  weaving  machines 
sequence.  With  steam-coaches  there  have  been  successively  brought  to  a 
can  be  no  accident,  for  the  coach  state  of  jx^rfection  ;  we  make  roads 
will  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  across  frightful  chasms,  and  sus}Knd 
engine,  that  the  passengers  will  not  bridges  in  the  air !  ^V’'ith  respect  to 
be  injured,  even  if  the  boiler  should  steam-coaches,  nothing  is  wanting 
burst.  Besides  this,  will  hut  nionet/  to  put  the  plan  into  ef- 

not  be  seated  on  the  outside,  where  feet ;  there  is  nothing  to  invent,  for 
they  are  now  stowed  like  luggage,  the  application  of  steam  to  this  piir- 
and  frozen  with  cold  in  the  winter  pose  is  obvious  to  the  meanest  ca- 
season  ;  no,  the  travellers  will  be  pacity.  They  may  be  rendered  ex - 
all  within,  and  nearly  as  comfortable  tremely  commodious,  by  fitting  them 
as  when  in  their  own  houses.  You  up  in  a  proper  manner.  Let  us  siip- 
perccive,  Mr  Editor,  that  I  am  very  pose  that  a  coach  is  twelve  feet  long, 
sanguine  in  my  expectations  respect-  and  eight  feet  wide ;  this  will  hold 
ing  this  business,  and  the  reason  is,  fourteen  or  sixteen  people  very  com- 
1  am  confident  of  its  ultimate  sue-  fortably.  A  table  two  feet  broad, 
cess.  I  see,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  what,  placed  in  the  middle,  reaching  from 
in  less  than  five  years  from  this  time,  one  end  to  the  other,  will  be  extreme- 
thousands  will  really  see — the  smoky  ly  convenient,  and  its  use  the  same 
vehicle  skimming  smoothly  along  as  our  tables  at  home  ;  it  will  serve 
the  road,  at  the  rate  of  tw’elve  or  fif-  to  eat  and  drink  from,  to  read  or 
teen  miles  an  hour,  filled  with  cheer-  ^vrite  upon,  &c. ;  a  form,  or  bench, 
ful  inhabitants,  secure  from  danger,  a  foot  broad,  one  on  each  side,  will 
and  not  annoyed  by  the  weather,  serve  for  seats ;  and  -'as  the  table 
Many  persons  wdll  perhaps  think  will  rest  on  cross  pieces,  in  the  same 
that  the  following  particulars  cannot  manner  as  cabin-tables  on  board  of 
easily  be  put  in  practice ;  but  you  slfips,  there  will  be  sufficient  room 
know,  and  most  of  your  readers  will  under  the  table  for  the  knees,  and 
soon  recollect,  that  all  difficulties  are  the  table  and  seats  together  will  only 
conquered  by  persevering  industry,  take  up  a  breadth  of  four  feet,  or  a 
and  British  genius.  AYhat  is  there  very  little  more.  The  remainder  on 
that  our  engineers  cannot  effect,  or,  each  side,  wnll  hold  three  rows  of 
rather,  what  is  there  that  has  not  cabin-beds,  each  twenty  inches  wide  ; 
been  effected  by  our  Smeaton,  our  two  in  the  length,  on  each  side,  will 
Watts,  our  Rennie,  and  our  Tel-  make  twelve,  so  that  twelve  persons 
ford?,.  The  steam-engine  now  per-  may  be  accommodated  with  beds; 
forms  wonders ;  the  trunk  of  an  ele-  and  people,  in  this  way,  will  be  able 
phan^  that  can  pick  up  a  pin,  or  to  travd  to  any  distance  without 
rend  an  uak,  is  nothing  to  this  ma-  losing  any  of  their  natural  rest.  Poor 
chine,  j  It  can  ei]^;rave  a  seal,  and  persons  may  take  provisions  along 
crusli  a  mass  of  obdurate  metal  like  with  them,  by  which  means  they 
wax  before  it;  draw  out,  mthout  .will live  as  comfortably  and.as cheap- 
breaking,  a  thnead  as  fine  as  a  goasa-  ly  as  at  home,  and  escape  the  abo- 
raer's,  and  lift  4  sbipof-war  like  a  minable  ^impositions  of q, the  inn- 
baubW  in  the  air."  It  can  embroider  keepers,;  and  gentlemen  may  ait  and 
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one  coach,  and  the  ladies  another, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  occupy 
different  rooms  in  steam-packets. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  cook¬ 
ing  a  beef-steak,  and  in  roasting 
potatoes,  at  the  engine  fire.  The 
to])  of  the  coach,  on  the  outside, 
may  be  railed  round,  and  furnished 
with  seats,  so  that  the  passengers 
may  ascend,  like  going  upon  deck, 
and  sit  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and 
survey  the  country.  As  ladies  and 
gentlemen  may  dine  or  drink  tea  in 
the  coach,  the  time  for  stopping  on 
the  road  may  be  no  longer  tlian  what 
will  be  required  to  replenish  the  en¬ 
gine  with  fuel  and  \vater,  which  will 
be  only  a  very  few  minutes  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  will  not 
be  so  long  as  is  now  taken  up  to 
change  the  horses.  The  steam-en¬ 
gine  will  draw  several  coaches  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  advise,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  be  a  first,  second, 
and  third  coach,  in  respect  to  prices. 
The /iriY  should  have  superior  deco¬ 
rations,  and  the  persons  who  travel 
in  it  should  be  charged  pretty  high, 
in  order  to  keep  out  improper  com- 
)iany.  The  second  should  be  charged 
much  lower,  and  its  furniture  should 
be  neat,  so  as  to  suit  the  middling 
classes.  The  third  should  be  charged 
very  low,  and  fitted  up  in  a  plain 
manner,  for  the  w’orking  people.  This 
will  be  the  most  delightful  mode  of 
travelling  that  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive,  and  it  maybe  performed  at 
an  expence  not  greater  than  one-half 
of  w’hat  is  now  charged  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  coach  proprietors.  According  to 
a  rough  sort  of  calculation,  1  have 
found  that,  in  the  first  coach,  the 
passengers  ought  to  pay  not  more 
than  twenty  shillings  for  one  hun- 
dre<l  miles,  in  the  second  coach  not 
more  than  ten  shillings,  and  in  the 
third  not  more  than  five  shillings,  for 
the  same  distance ;  with  proportion- 
able  fares  for  shorter  runs.  As  soon 
as  the  steam-coaches  are  established, 
the  inland  mails  will  be  forwarded 
with  greater  dispatch,  and  the  letters 
and  newspapers  delivered  much  ear¬ 
lier  than  they  now  are  by  the  extra 
post.  There  will  be  steam-mails, 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  let¬ 
ters,  newspapers,  bankers*  parcels, 
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and  other  parcels  of  small  size ;  tc» 
prevent  delays  on  the  road,  these 
mails  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take 
any  passengers.  Steam-waggons  will 
also  be  introduced ;  these  will  con¬ 
vey  heavy  luggage  to  different  pla¬ 
ces,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour.  In  this  way  fish  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  sea  coasts  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  the  inland  towns  will  be 
well  supplied  with  plenty  of  this  de¬ 
licious  food,  at  a  moderate  price ;  on 
which  account,  the  fisheries  will  lx* 
encouraged,  and  more  men  em))loyed 
in  fishing  than  at  present.  These 
waggons  will  convey  goods  to  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  within  the  time  now  required 
by  the  coaches.  Fruits,  also,  which 
are  a  perishable  article,  may  be  sent 
to  London,  and  other  large  places, 
from  the  villages,  and  thus  great 
towns  be  better  supplied  with  fruit, 
and  encouragement  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation  of  an  article  of  food  which 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis  seldom 
taste.  Rabbits,  game,  &c.  may  be 
sent  in  the  same  manner.  In  rich 
and  fertile  districts,  manure  is  often 
not  wanted  ;  it  may  be  taken  to  tlic 
barren,  sterile  parts,  at  a  small  ex¬ 
pense,  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  tlie 
whole  island  will  be  made  fertile. 
AThatever  tends  to  improve  the  means 
of  communication,  must,  in  a  great 
commercial  nation  bke  this,  prove 
beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  it  increases  our  home  trade, 
promotes  industry,  and  extends  its 
beneficial  effects  to  every  branch  ol 
society. 

During  the  scarcity  of  work  whic.i 
is  said  to  exist  to  a  very  sensible  de¬ 
gree,  the  levelling  of  the  roads,  and 
laying  down  the  rail-ways,  will  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  in  employing 
numbers  of  persons  who  are  out  ol 
work ;  it  wrill  also  ease  the  burdens 
of  the  parishes,  by  giving  emplo)- 
ment  to  the  paupers,  who  are  become 
very  numerous  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  will,  moreover, 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  indigent,  tor 
an  Englishman  is  never  so 
or  feels  so  comfortable,  as  when  e 
earns  what  he  eats. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  Stevbnsok. 

I. even,  near  Hex  erUy,  Nov.  SO. 
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llORAtt's  ODE  TO  THE  BAM)t61AN  FOl'NTAlA. 

O  Fans  HandusiiCf  S^c. 

Oil,  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flow’rs  and  wine  ! 
Ihindusian  Fount !  than  crystal  far  more  bright ! 
To-morrow  shall  a  victim-kid  be  thine, 

IVhose  forehead  swells  with  horns  of  infant-might. 
K’en  now  of  love  and  war  he  dreams  in  vain, 

Doom'd  witli  his  blood  thy  gelid  waves  to  stain. 

Let  the  red  dog-star  burn  ! — hia  scorching  beam, 
Fierce  in  ascendance,  shall  molest  tliee  not ! 

Still  shelter'd  from  his  rage,  thy  banks,  fair  stream, 
I'o  the  wild  flock  that  wanders  near  the  spot. 

And  wearied  ox,  returning  from  the  Held, 

Shall  their  blest  shade  and  genial  freshness  yield. 

And  thou,  bright  Fount !  ennobleiil  and  renown'd, 
Shalt,  by  thy  poet’s  votive  song,  be  made, 

Whidi  bids  the  fame  of  that  green  oak  resound, 

AV  hose  boughs  o’ermantle,  with  their  spreading  shade, 
Tlie  cavei  n’d  rocks,  whence,  babbling  many  a  tale, 
•Sjirings  thy  pure  wave,  and  rushes  to  the  vale. 


“  PIIILOLOOLS  TO  Tilt  tDlTOR- 

at  present,  1  think,  suppose.  I  am 
*  ready,  first  of  all,  to  admit,  that  you 

1  HAVE  no  complaint  to  make  of  have  brought  more  sense  out  of  the 
any  unfair  statement  in  your  remarks  expression  “  libertateiii  non  in  praj- 
on  my  emendation  of  the  disputed  sentia  laturi,”  than  1  thought  it  was 
passage  in  the  speech  of  Galgacus,  capable  of  bearing,  and  tliat,  very 
nor  have  1  any  wish  that  you  should  probably,  if  that  sense  had  originally 
publish  the  letter  in  which  that  emen-  struck  myself,  1  should  never  have 
ilation  was  originally  contained.  In  looked  any  farther,  or  found  any  puz- 
as  far  as  1  remember,  there  was  very  zle  in  the  passage.  But  although 
little  more  in  that  letter  than  the  you  have  given  an  intelligible  enough 
enunciation  of  the  conjecture,  and  meaning,  yet  I  think  still  the  ex- 
but  little  attempt  to  support  it  by  pression  is  awkward  ;  the  sense,  such 
proof.  Indeed,  1  was  not  at  all  as  it  is,  is  poor,  and  does  not  express 
aware  that  you  would  think  it  worth  the  full  contrast  which  Galgacus  had 
while  to  plead  for  the  common  read-  in  view  :  moreover,  it  seems  pretty 
ing  with  so.  much  zeal  and  learning,  evident,  that  the  words  from  which 
and  1  was  certainly  flattered  to  per-  that  sense  is  given  are  not  the  words 
eeive  that  you  diought  my  hypothe-  of  Tacitus.  You  explain  ferre  li- 
sis  deserving  to  be  canvassed  with  bertatem”  by  the  contrary  expres- 
such  minute  criticism.  Had  1  con-  sion,  **  ferre  servitutem ;  but  the 
ceived  that  you  would  have  taken  metaphor  in  the  last  instance  is  very 
this  trouble,  1  would  have  entered  distinct,  and  is,  I  suppose,  to  be 
more  fully  into  the  grounds  of  my  found  in  all  langriages.  Slavery  is 
conjecture ;  but  1  was  unwilling  to  always  represented  as  a  burden 
write  much  in  so  unpopular  a  kind  whicn  it  is  intolerable  to  bear ;  but 
of^  discussion.  1  am  willing  now,  if  to  bear  liberty,"  though  it  may  be 
you, please,  to  let  it  drop,  nor  do  1  pass^  over,  wiU  scarcely  be  thought 
wish  you  to  publish  my  present  com-  a  goo^  or  choice  expression,,  or  such 
municatfton,  if  you  do  not  think  your  as  we  should  expect  in  a  sp^h  so  full 
readers  will  have  any  interest  in  it:  ‘  of  the  **  thoughts  that  breathe,. gnd 
it  ia  rather  intended  for  yourself,  that  words  that  bum."  You  wili^ohserye, 
1  may  satisfy  you  of  my  not  being  so  too,  that  the  contract  which  Galgacus 
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.  Trinoban tcs  and  the  Caledonians,  is 
not  made  out  in  this  expression.  The 
integri  et  indomiti*'  are  capital 
circumstances  in  the  contrast ;  but 
the  Trinoban tes  had  at  one  time  been 
free  as  well  as  the  Caledonians,  so 
that  they  were  not  to  be  represented 
as  attempting  to  taste  of  liberty  for 
the  first  time.  Their  deficiency  in 
the  comparison  is,  that,  weakened  by 
slavery,  they  bad  not  the  vigour  and 
decision  of  men,  who,  like  the  Cale¬ 
donians,  had  never  been  in  that  de¬ 
grading  condition.  But  admit  the 
sense  to  be  unexceptionable,  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  what 
Tacitus  gave.  All  the  MSS.  concur 
in  reading  in  libertatera,”  and  all 
give  an  accusative  case  after  the  second 
in,”  although  all  do  not  concur  in 
the  same  substantive.  The  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  first  in,”  and  the  change 
of  praesentiam”  (if  that  was  the 
word)  into  praesentia,”  is  entirely 
the  silent  work  of  editors,  making 
successive  changes,  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  a  sense  from  a  passage  which 
baffled  them ;  and  it  is  by  such  gradual 
alterations  that  the  text  of  authors 
is  more  corrupted  than  by  any  other 
way ;  they  are  not  bold  enough  to 
occasion  any  sliock,  and  yet  each 
change  is  probably  a  farther  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  words  of  the  original. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  the  first 
in”  should  have  been  one  blunder, 
and  that  the  accusative  case  after  the 
second  in”  is  a  blunder  too.  There 
seems  a  designed  contrast  between 
the  in  libertatem”  and  the  next 
in,”  whatever  vford  it  was  which 
followed ;  and  the  circumstance  tliat 
there  is  no  sense  in  the  contrast  as 
it  at  present  appears,  is  only  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
blunder  did  not  lie  here,  because  it 
could  not  be  the  botch  of  any  med¬ 
dling,  conjectural  critic ;  so  that  1 
think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  the  blunder,  for  there  evidently 
is  one,  is  soraevvdiere  else.  Suppose, 
tlicn,  that  my  conjecture  gives  the 
words  of  Tacitus;  let  the  case  be 
[)ut,  that  these  were  the  undisputed 
words,  and  that  all  the  MSS.  concur 
in  them ;  1  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  sense  is  good — the  con¬ 
trast  complete — and  tlie  climax  rises. 
I’he  Caledonians  were  not  only  in- 
icgri  et  indoniiti,'’  when  contrasted 
with  the  Trinobantrs  :  but  it  was 
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in  libertatem”  that  their  contest 
pointed  to ;  while  it  was  only  ‘‘  in 
renitentiam,”  an  uncertain  struggle 
against  the  yoke,  which  had  succeed¬ 
ed  first,  but  which  had  again  failed, 
from  their  neglect,  that  the  Trino- 
bantes  aimed  at,  or  had  accomplished. 
You  say  that  ‘‘  in  libertatem  pralia- 
turi”  must  mean,  to  fight  against 
liberty ;”  but  there  I  am  ready  to 
join  issue  wdth  you.  Brotier  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  poet  Seneca, 

Certant  in  omne  facinus whicli 
means,  they  strive  with  one  another 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  not  a- 
gainst  the  commission.  Ovid  has, 
1  think,  In  nefas  jurasse  putes 
and  1  can  produce  a  line  in  Virgil,  in 
which  the  same  in”  means  both 

against,”  and  wdth  a  view  to,” 
whicli  last  is  its  meaning  in  this  pass¬ 
age  of  Tacitus,  who  is  constantly,  by 
the  w^ay,  using  poetical  terms. 

Ferrum  acuant  ix)rtis  in  me  cxcidiumquc 
ineorum.  Eucid.  VIII.  386, 

Surely  VYnus  docs  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Italian  cities  were  pre¬ 
paring  arras  against  her,. and  against 
the  destruction  of  her  people.  This 
objection,  then,  I  think,  is  got  over. 
I  cannot  so  well  defend  the  word 

renitentiam  but  it  is  in  itself  an 
expressive  word :  if  it  really  had  ajn 
peared  in  an  undisputed  passage  ot’ 
Tacitus,  no  one  conld  have  made  the 
slightest  objection  to  it,  and  his  dic¬ 
tion  is  frequently  of  that  kind  wliicli 
hovers  betw^een  the^classical  and  the 
more  doubtful  Latiuity.  Reniten- 
tia”  sounds  to  my  ear  very  like  a 
word  which  he  would  coin,  or  not 
scruple  to  employ.  All  that  remains 
is  to  shew%  that  my  emendation,  hold 
as  it  may  appear,  is  much  simpler, 
and  more  admissible,  than  that  com¬ 
monly  received,  which  has  stolen  in 
from  the  piddling  w'ork  of  one  editor 
after  another.  The  throwing  out  the 
first  in,”  the  change  of  the  prje- 
serttiara,”  or  wTiatever  was  tlie  word, 
into  the  ablative  case,  and  then,  in 
the  next  clause,  (wdiich,  how^ever, 
may  be  considered  separately,)  the 
change  of  the  unde”  into  non,” 
are  all  unprincipled  changes,  if  1  may 
use  the  expression,  proceeding  upon 
nothing  but  the  seeming  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  the  more  likely  to  be 
wrong,  that  they  are  all  insulated  and 
unconnected,  f  have  only  one  pos- 
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tulate  to  make,  and  tlie  blunder 
which  I  sup|)ose,  v/itli  all  the  difter- 
eiit  readings  that  have  risen  out  of  it, 
can  be  quite  accounted  for.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  some  scribe,  in  copying  the 
original  iMS.  of  Tacitus,  we  shall 
say,  allowed  his  eye  to  run  on  a  word 
too  far,  and  wrote,  confounding  the 
first  syllable  of  the  second  word, 
with  the  first  of  the  w^ord  before, 
praenitentiam  liaturi,*'  instead  of 
renitentiam  pneliaturi.**  The  next 
copyists  w^ould  agree  that  both  these 
words  were  wrong :  liaturi,”  they 
would  all  concur  in  changing  to  la- 
turi;”  but  the  praenitentiani*'  might 
strike  them  variously ;  ‘‘  paeniten- 
tiam”  was  a  natural  enough  change, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  one  MS., 
the  Vatican,  certaturi*'  is- not  in 
that  MS.,  but  in  Brotier’s  emenda¬ 
tion,)  but  most,  likely  to  preserve  the 
preposition  prae,”  have  agreed,  by 
a  still  more  violent  change,  to  give 
pracsentiam.*'  So  that  my  emen¬ 
dation  not  only  finds  the  original 
words,  but  accounts  for  the  variety 
of  the  MS.  readings.  I  will  not  at 
present  defend  unde”  in  the  next 
clause,  except  by  saying,  that  it  re¬ 
fers,  not  to  prirao  congressu,”  but 
to  the  circumstances  stated  before, 
and  is  exactly  as  if  the  words  had 
run  unde  primo  statim  congressu 
q^tendamus.”  Nor  will  I  defend  my 
view  of  the  passage  in  the  close  of 
Agricola’s  life,  except  by  saying,  that 
1  am  not  sure  but  examples  may  be 
found  of  ‘‘  potius”  being  construed 
without  quam”  after  it.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  comparative  adjective  ‘^potior” 
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is  commonly  so  construed,  and  the 
adverb  “  potius”  may  be  regarded 
as  its  neuter  gender  ;  but  at  present 
]  cannot  bring  an  example,  and 
it  w'ould  require  a  longer  exposition 
than  1  can  now  give,  or  you  would 
read,  to  defend,  in  general,  my  view 
of  that  passage.  So  much,  Mr  Edi¬ 
tor,  for  these  matters. 

1  know  nothing  more  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Tacitus  than  Brotier  tells 
me.  The  subject  of  MSS.  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  authority  which  they 
possess,  is  a  very  curious  oiic,  and 
one,  1  believe,  hut  little  investigated. 

1  am  very  happy  to  find  tliat  Iho- 
fessor  Pillans  means  to  enter  into  a 
full  discussion  upon  it,  in  his  new 
course  of  lectures,  and  much  infor¬ 
mation  and  sound  principle  is  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  research,  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  tact  of  that  eloquent 
and  enlightened  scholar,  u{)on  this, 
as  upon  every  other  point  of  learning. 

Philo  LOG  i;s. 

I  subjoin  my  reading,  and  the 
common  one,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
reference. 

Trinobantes,  fainina  duce,  exu- 
rere  coloniam,  expugnare  castra,'  ac, 
nisi  felicitas  in  socordiam  vertisset 
exuerc  jugum  potuere  :  nos  integri  et 
indomiti,  et  in  liherfatem  nun  in  re- 
nitentimn  peeliaturi,  primo  statim 
congressu,  unde  ostendamus,  quos  si- 
bi  (’aledonia  viros  seposuerit !” 

The  common  reading  is — et  li- 
bertatem  non  in  pra?sentia  laturi, 
primo  statim  congressu,  non  osteiida- 
inus,  quos,”  &c. 


THE  FESTAL  HOUR. 

MTie  N  are  the  lessons  giv’n 
'rhal  shake  the  startled  earth  \\1ien  wakes  the  foe 
While  the  friend  sleeps  ? — When  falls  the  traitor’s  blow  t 
When  are  proud  sceptres  riv’n — 

High  hopes  o’erthrown  } — It  is,  when  lands  rejoice. 

When  cities  blaze,  and  lift  tli’  exulting  voice. 

And  w’ave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heav’n. 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  ! 

When  mirth  o’erflows,  then  tremble  ! — *Twas  a  night 
Of  gorgeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light. 

When,  through  the  regal  bow’r. 

The  trumpet  pcaVd,  ere  yet  the  song  was  done  ; 

And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 

And  trampling  armies,  ruthless  in  their  pow  r. 
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Tlic  marble  sliviiies  were  crown’d  ; 

^’oung  Toiees,  tliroupfli  the  blue  Athenian  sky. 

And  Dorian  reeds,  made  summer-melody, 

And  censers  weav’d  around  ; 

And  lyres  were  strung,  and  bright  libations  pour’d, 

W  hen,  tlirough  the  streets,  Hash’d  out  th* * * §  avenging  sword. 
Fearless  and  free,  the  sword  with  myrtles  bound ! 


’I’hrough  Rome  a  triumph  pass’d. 

Rich  in  her  sun-god’s  mantling  beams  went  by 
’J'hat  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry, 

With  shout  and  trumpet- blast. 

An  empire’s  gems  their  starry  splendour  shed 
O’er  the  proud  march  ;  a  king  in  chains  w^as  led, 
A  victor,  crown’d  and  rob’d,  came  stately  last  t. 

And  many  a  Dryad’s  botv’r 
Had  lent  the  laurels,  which,  in  waving  play, 
iStirr’d  the  warm  air,  and  glisten’d  round  his  way, 
Asa  quick- flashing  show!r. 

( )’er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  cypress  hung  ; 
’riirough  his  fair  halls  a  cry  of  anguish  rung —  ^ 
W  oe  for  the  dead  ! — the  father’s  broken  flow’r  ! 


A  sound  of  lyre  and  song, 

In  the  still  night,  went  floating  o’er  the  Nile, 
W’liose  waves,  by  many  an  old  mysterious  pile, 
Swept  with  that  voice  along  ; 

And  lamps  w^ere  shining  o’er  the  red  wine’s  foam. 
Where  a  chief  re  veil’d  in  a  monarch’s  dome, 

And  fresh  rose-garlands  deck’d  a  glittering  throng. 


’Twas  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out  I — but  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet’s  close  ! 

Sounds,  by  no  mortal  made 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that  night. 
And  pass’d — and  w’ith  another  •unset’s  light 
The  kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 


Bright  midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian  city§,  with  its  tow’rs 
And  temples  tjleaminfr  through  dark  olive-1 


And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  olive-bow’rs. 
Clear  in  the  golden  day  ; 

*loy  was  around  it  as  the  glowung  sky. 

And  crow^ds  had  flll’d  its  halls  of  revelry. 

And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music’s  way. 


A  cloud  came  o’er  the  face 
Of  Italy’s  rich  heaven  ! — its  crystal  blue 
^Vas  changed,  and  deepen’d  to  a  wrathful  hue 
Of  night,  o’ershadowing  space. 

As  with  the  wdngs  of  death  ! — in  all  his  pow’r 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurl’d  the  burning  show’r. 
And  who  could  tell  the  buried  city’s  place  ? 


*  The  sword  of  Harmodius. 

f  Paulus  yEmilius,  one  of  whose  sons  died  a  few  days  before,  and  another  after,  in^ 
triumph  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  when  Perseus,  king  of  that  country,  was  led 
in  chains. 

J  Sec  the  description  given  l>y  Plutaich,  in  his  l^ife  of  Antony,  of  the  supernatural 
sounds  heard  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  the  night  before  Antony’s  death. 

§  Herculaneum,  of  which  it  is  related,  that  .ill  tlic  inhabitants  were  assembled  in 
the  tb.eatres,  when  the  rhower  of  arhes  which  covered  the  city,  descended. 
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Such  things  liavc  been  of  yore, 

In  the  gay  regions  where  the  citroi/s  l)low, 

And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow. 

On  the  grape-clusters  pour  ; 

And  where  the  palms  to  spicy  winds  arc  waving 
Along  clear  seas  of  melted  sapphire,  laving, 

As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  Southern  shore. 

Turn  we  to  other  climes  ! 

Far  in  the  Druid-isle  a  feast  was  spread. 

Midst  the  rock- altars  of  the  warrior- dead 
And  ancient  battle-rhymes 
ATere  chaunted  to  the  harp  ;  and  yellow  mead 
AFent  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed. 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain’s  elder  time. 


But  ere  the  giant-fane 
Cast  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even , 

Hush'd  were  the  bards,  and  in  the  face  of  heaven, 

( )’er  that  old  burial-plain 

Flash'd  the  keen  Saxon  daggers! — Blood  was  streaming 
AFhere  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming, 

And  Britain’s  hearths  were  heap’d  that  night  in  vain. 

For  they  return’d  no  more. 

They  that  went  forth  at  morn,  with  reckless  heart. 

In  that  fierce  banquet’s  mirth  to  bear  tlieir  part  ; 

And  on  the  rushy  floor. 

And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls. 

The  high  wood-fires  were  blazing  in  their  halls  ; 

But  not  for  them — they  slept — their  feast  was  o’er  ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  liour  I 
Aye,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflows! 
d'ame  down  the  swelling  heart ! — the  bridal  rose, 

And  the  rich  myrtle’s  flow’r. 

Have  veil’d  the  sword  ! — Ked  wines  have  sparkled  fast 
From  venom ’d  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  pass’d 
AFith  fatal  perfume  through  tiie  revel’s  bow’r. 

Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath  ! 

But  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song, 

AA^hich  through  the  sky’s  deep  azure  floats  along, 

Like  summer  s  quickening  breath  ! 


•  Stonehenge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Am  - 
brosius,  an  earlv  British  king  ;  and  by  others,  mentioned  as  a  monumental  record  ot 
the  massacre  of  British  chiefs  here  alluded  t(»- 


*  Is  Lord  Byron’s  poetry  depreciated  in  the  market,  that  the  Publisher  has  given 
us  this  jolly,  full-sized  pamphlet  at  comparatively  little  more  than  half  the  usual  rate  of 
charge?  We  should  Ixi  sorry,  indeed,  were  our  surmise  to  j)rove  well-founded;  although 
wlio  can  shut  his  eyes  and  his  ears  to  the  notorious  truth,  that  The  Lil)eral”  has  given 
his  J^ordship’s  reputation  nearly  a  mortal  shefek,  and  that  the  importation  of  another 
cargo  of  blasphemy  from  Pisa,  or  Paris,  would  inevitably  annihilate  any  little  that 
survived  the  first  rude  concussion  ?  It  is  evident  that  his  Lordship  has  fallen  as  much 
in  talent  as  in  moral  estimation ;  that  some  baleful  and  blighting  infiuence  is  upon 
him  ;  that  the  rod  of  the  enchanter  is  broken  ;  that  the  good  has  fled,  and  the 
evil  only  remains.  This  is  a  practical  lesson,  which  can  never  be  overprized  or  for- 
gotten,  to  men  who  abuse  the  rarest  and  most  valued  gifts  of  Heaven,  by  converting 
its  choicest  blessings  into  an  instrument  of  desperate  but  vain  hostility  against  itse  • 
Were  it  possible  that  this  awful  truth  could  yet  reach  the  heart  of  the  peccant  bar  , 
and  open  his  eyes  to  the  situation  to  which  he  has  reduced  himself,  he  might  J^ti 
tllsencumlx*r  himself  of  the  pollution  which  has  so  foully  contaminated  the  v»e  » 
irprings  of  his  genius,  and  Richard  he  himself  again  ! 


Werner,  a  Tra^^aiy. 


WLRXKK,  A  TRAGEDY.  11 Y  LORD 

HYKOX  *.  LONDON  I  MURRAY. 

Wii  AT  merit  a  writer  can  possibly 
claim,  wlio  only  transfers  into  harsh, 
abrupt,  and  dislocated  blank  verse, 
wliat  another  has  done  incomparably 
better  in  prose, — who  alters  some- 
'^vJlat,  adds  a  little,  and  embellishes 
notliing, — who,  generally,  takes  the 
fable  and  the  characters  as  he  finds 
them  already  invented  to  his  hand, — 
who,  without  being  entitled  to  the 
slender  and  unenviable  merit  of  either 
a  translator  or  imitator,  yet  encuin- 
])crs  liiinself  with  all  the  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  both 
— who  appropriates,  not  merely  the 
invention,  but,  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances,  the  very  language  of 
his  original, — and,  lastly  whose  title- 
page,  nevertheless,  bears  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  work  so  construct¬ 
ed — w^e  profess  no  present  inclina¬ 
tion  to  tletermine.  Yet  we  appeal 
to  every  one  who  has  read  ‘‘  Wer¬ 
ner,*'  if  this  he  not  a  fair  and  cor- 
'*ect  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
literary  merit  to  which  the  author 
of  this  tragedy  can  justly  lay  claim. 
Lord  Hyron,  it  is  true,  has,  in  his 
Preface,  candidly  admitted  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  liis  obligation,  and  that  he 
iias  adopted  the  characters,  plan, 
and  even  the  language  of  many  parts” 
of  the  Gerinaiis  Tate,  Kruitzner,’* 
published  upw^ards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  in  Lees  Cantcrhui'y  Tates 
but  even  this  admission  will  not  give 
our  readers  any  tiling  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  how  far  the  appropriation 
has  been  carried,  and  how  little  the 
noble  bard  lias  himself  contributed 
of  the  materiel  of  the  work  to  which 
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his  name  is  attached  as  tlie  author.  ^ 
Regarding  Werner”  as  one  of  ili,! 
most  remarkable  anomalies  of  mo¬ 
dern  literature,  and  as  presenting  al¬ 
most  the  only  example  on  record  of  i 
a  great  poet  sporting  with  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  deliberately  and  ostenta¬ 
tiously  foregoing  the  highest  praise  to  ^ 
which  his  art  can  aspire — that  of  in-  ^ 
vention, — it  will  therefore  be  part  of  ^ 
our  business,  in  the  following  notice,  * 
to  jxiint  out,  by  a  few  correspondin  r 
extracts,  the  servile  fidelity  vvi  ih  which  i 
his  lordship  has  applied  to  his  own 
use,  what,  by  right  of  property,  be¬ 
longs  exclusively  to  ]Miss  Harriet  Lee. 

From  what  w^e  have  just  said,  all 
critici.sm  of  this  play  must  either  b( 
supetfiuous,  or,  at  least,  tw  oiohl  in 
its  operation  ;  for  what  we  praise  or 
blame  in  the  tragedy,  must  be  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  the  tale,  of  which  it  is  a 
mere  slavish  transcript.  But  thougli 
this  he  undoubtedly  the  case,  and 
though  Lord  Byron  has  in  some  sort 
ex  catliedrd  pronounced  his  opinion 
of  Kruitziier,”  we  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing,  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that, 
in  our  judgment,  f  valeai  quaniuu 
vat  ere  jmtest,)  we  never  perused  a 
more  monstrous,  a  more  improbable, 
or  a  more  revolting  fiction.  From 
beginning  to  end,  it  is  filled  with 
the  most  incredible  incidents,  whicli 
are  made  to  evolve  the  most  anoma¬ 
lous  passions*.  The  sufferings,  wan¬ 
derings,  and  destitution  of  Kruitz- 
ner,  are  re}>resentcd  as  springing 
from  causes  that^  never  influenced 
the  conduct  of  any  human  being,  if 
we  except  some  of  the  sti'aw- crowd¬ 
ed  monarchs  of  the  Bethlem ;  and 
while  his  general  conduct  would 
show  that  lie  is  one  of  tlie  most  de- 
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jscribed  as  one  .of  the  to  that  silence  which  was  never  bro- 
g  and  inconstant  .of  ken ;  in  other  words,  to  put  to  death 
true,  his  better  nature  the  only  witness  of  his  crime  !  'i'hc 
vhen  on  the  verge  of  father,  shocked  at  the  unnatural  bar- 
great  crime  ;  and  al-  barity  of  his  son,  bribes  and  smug- 
arined  with  the  knife,  gles  out  of  his  clutches  the  dooin- 
'f  enemy  sleeps  uncon-  ed  Hungarian,  and  saves  Conrad 
e  him,  he  forbears  to  (or  Ulric,  as  Lord  Byron  has  bap- 
le  power  of  conscience  tized  him,)  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
staid  the  fatal  blow,  coaling  one  murder  by  the  commis- 
leccssity  of  bestowing  sicii  of  another.  The  son,  enraged 
onstitutional  infirmity  at  the  defeat  of  his  dark  purpose, 
To  preserve,  however,  abandons  his  father  and  his  home, 
and  incongruity  of  the  consociates  w  ith  a  gang  of  mess- 
is  made  to  commit  a  troopers,  and  fails  in  an  inglorious 
id  to  steal  the  gold  of  skirmish  with  a  detachment  of  mili- 
1  a  moment  of  frenzied  tary  sent  to  clear  the  country  of 
id  meditated  to  deprive  these  marauders.  C'ount  Seigendorf 
liis,  in  circumstances  in  dies,  of  course,  of  a  broken  heart, — 
be  of  little  service,  ei-  having  long  sufiered  the  pangs  of  re- 
j  his  poverty,  or  facili-  morse,  without  being  an  actual  cri- 
)e.  The  son,  however,  miiial,  and  been  entangled  in  a  web  of 
be  the  contrast,  or,  ra-  inextricable  destiny,  which  all  hisef- 
jsite  of  his  father ;  and  forts  to  break  only  drew'  closer  and 
te,  a  youth  of  twenty,  closer  around  him. 
ost  in  cold-blood,  Stra-  Now",  from  this  hurried  glance  at 
man  whom,  not  twen-  the  constituent  parts  of  Miss  Lee's 
before,  he  had  rescued  tale,  it  is  easy  tp  see,  that  it  can  lay 
f  grave.  And  this  sets  claim  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
:o  right.  Nobody,  it  being  a  faithful  imitation  of  the 
it  w’orth  while  to  in-  worst  parts  of  the  worst  German 
murder,  and  Kruitzner  Romances ;  that  it  affords  no  scope 
iternal  inheritance,  and  for  the  delineation  of  the  passions  by 
Lint  Seigendorf.  But  which  men  are  commonly  actuated  ; 
)ut ;  and  how,  the  rea-  that  its  moral  tendency  is  bad,  inas- 
,  is  it  in  this  instance  much  as  it  represents  human  actions 
nd  the  young  assassin  as  totally  disconnected  from  human 
stice  ?  AVhy,  he  is  not  happiness,  and  reduces  virtue  to  the 
istice  at  all,  and  never,  rank  of  a  mere  accidental  concomi- 
an  discover,  betrays  the  tant,  over  which  the  volitions  of  men 
for  the  horrid  crime  he  possess  no  manner  of  controul,  ami 
ted  :  but  a  Hungarian  W’hich,  instead  of  sustaining  and  con- 
who  had  accidentally  soling  mankind  under  their  affiictioris,^ 
ss  to  the  atrocious  deed,  is,  generally,  the  primum  mobile  oi 
e  Count  Seigendorf, —  all  the  misery  and  persecution  wliicli 
;  believed  him  the  mur-  they  are  destined  undeservedly  to 
10  had  taken  measures  experience.  By  all  writers  of  this 
seized, — proclaims  his  class,  therefore,  poetical  justice  is  ne- 
’  the  foul  act, — and  fair-  ccssarily  sacrificed  to  the  prime  pur- 
price  at  which  his  lips  pose  of  producing  a  deep  impres- 
ed.  Silence,  however,  sion an  object  which  may  indeed 
It  too  dear;  and  the  son  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  oiitra- 
— who  boldly  avows  the  ging  our  principles,  shocking  our  vir- 
ts  his  father  wdth  having  tiious  sensibilities,  and,  in 
the  lessen  he  was  so  degrading  our  respect  and  reverence 
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Lord  Byroii's  ionner  productions,  it 
cannot  be  justly  said  to  be  free  from 
something  of  the  taint  by  which  they 
are  ^envenomed,  or  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  which  we  can  comprehend, 
to  be  favourable  to  virtue.  There  is, 
besides,  little  progression,  and  no 
thiclv'ening  of  the  plot  towards  the  ca- 
tastrophe,  which  is  evolved  by  means 
neither  striking  nor  probable  :*  and 
tliough  his  Lordship  has  introduced 
a  new  personage,  Ida,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  murdered  Stralenlicim,  as 
the  bethrothed  bride  of  Ulric,  he  has 
made  lier  so  fond,  and  so  forward, 
and  so  unfemiiiine  in  her  ridiculous 
penchant  for  her  intended  husband, 
that  w’e  are  either  disgusted,  or  pro¬ 
voked  to  laughter,  at  her  girlish  flip¬ 
pancy  and  want  of  maidenly  reserve  ; 
while,  otherwise,  she  is  a  mere  in¬ 
cumbrance  on  the  scene,  and  neither 
does  nor  says  any  thing  to  deepen  its 
interest  or  its  power.  This,  how’cver, 
might  have  been  in  some  sort  re¬ 
deemed,  had  the  fatal  discovery,  that 
tlie  man  to  whom  she  had  plig]Ue<l 
her  troth  was  the  murderer  of  lier 
parent,  precipitated  her  into  some 
act  of  frenzy  or  despair:  but  liis 
Lordship  has  risked  no  such  experi¬ 
ment.  lie  writes  so  closely  by  book, 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to 
trust  himself  much  beyond  the  text, 
and  even  to  wonder  at  his  own  auda¬ 
city,  in  going  the  length  he  has  done. 
The  fair,  the  fond,  the  l\)olish,  and 
the  forward  girl,  therefore,  when  she 
discovers  from  his  owm  lips  what 
sort  of  a  man  she  had  well  nigh  had, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  only  ex¬ 
claims,  Oh,  great  God !  and  have 
I  loved  this  man  V*  to  which  his 
Lordship  obligingly  adds, — for  we 
should  not  have  got  the  information 
otherwise — Uld/ulls  senseless!’' 

His  Lordship  has  moreover  disrupt¬ 
ed  the  story  in  a  sliocking  manner. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  'i'liird  Act,  we  find 
U’^erner  flying  from  the  dangers  by 
which  he  believed  himself  surround¬ 
ed,  and  oppressed  wdth  alarm,  lest  his 
flight  should  be  interpreted  into  proof 
positive  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Stralcnheim  ;  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Fourth  Act,  we  find  liim 
as  Count  Seigendorf,  firmly  establish¬ 
ed  in  his  hereditary  honours  and  pa¬ 
trimony.  In  this,  his  Lordship  has 
deviated  from  his  original,  and  there¬ 
by  considerably  impaired  tbc  unity  of 
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the  action.  The  circumstances  oi’ 
Werner’s  flight  were  such  as  a  iha- 
inatic  poet  of  greater  power  would 
have  turned  to  good  account;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  account  of 
it  given  by  Miss  Lee,  together  with 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  his 
restoration  to  his  family  honours  and 
property,  is  not  the  most  interesting, 
or  at  least  the  most  natural  i)art  of 
her  performance. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  unities, 
for  which  Lord  Byron  was  lately  so 
great  a  stickler,  they  are  liere  most 
unceremoniously  transgressed.  The 
scene  of  the  first  three  acts  is  laid  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  of  there- 
mainiilg  two,  in  the  Castle  of  Seigen¬ 
dorf,  near  Prague.  The  lime  that 
elapses,  or  is  conceived  to  elapse,  is 
upw^ards  of  a  year,  which  seems  lit¬ 
tle  enough  for  the  revolutions  that 
take  place :  and  thus  we  have  all 
the  three  unities  openly  and  coolly 
contemned — the  unitv  of  action,  as 
we  have  stated,  by  the  hiatus  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  acts  ;  the 
unity  oi'  place,  by  the  shifting  of  tlie 
scene  from  Silesia  to  Bohemia  ;  and 
the  unity  of  time,  by  the  period  that 
intervenes  between  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  the  catastrophe.  Now,  ii 
is  something  short  of  an  age  since 
I,«ord  P»yron  told  the  public  caihe- 
drd,  that  without  the  observance  of 
the  unities  there  might  be  poetry, 
but  could  be  no  drama,  and  that, 
till  very  lately,  this  was  the  law  of 
literature  througlmut  the  world, 
and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized 
parts  o  f  ii  From  w^hich  it  is  rea¬ 

sonable  to  infer,  either  that  Lord 
Byron  has  read  Johnson’s  Preface 
to  his  Shakespeare,  and  felt  tlie  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  liis  argument;  or, 
that  he  intends  Werner  for  the  It  ss 
civilized  parts  of  tlie  world  ;  or  that 
he  considers  it  to  be  no  drama,  bin 
likely  to  float  for  a  little  on  the  sin- 
facie  of  notoriety,  on  the  streiigUi  of 
the  powerful  poetry  which  he  has 
emb^ied  in  the  framework  of  Miss 
Lee.  If,  however,  liis  Lordship  had 
got  a  ray  of  new  light,  and  become 
less  U7iique  in  his  dramatic  creed,  il 
would  have  been  but  fair,  after  in¬ 
flicting  upon  us  so  lately  a  formal 
confession  of  his  anti-national  faith, 
to  have  advertised  us  of  the  happy 
change ;  if  he  thinks  w'e  of  this  island, 
w’ho  tolerate,  and,  w’hat  is  w^orse,  a«l- 
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mire  the  very  irrcgiilarilies  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  are  only  gregarious  savages 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  “  ci¬ 
vilized*'  literature,  it  was  not  pru¬ 
dent  in  him  to  leave  it  in  our  power 
to  draw  such  an  inference  :  if,  last¬ 
ly,  he  trusts  to  the  poetry,  and  leaves 
the  fable,  and  the  dialogue,  and  the 
characters,  to  shift  for  themselves, 
we  fear  he  will  find  that  he  has  been 
reckoning  without  his  host,  and  that 
the  reception  of  his  play  will  con¬ 
vince  him  that  even  his  name  wull 
not  make  mere  measured  and,  what 
is  worst  of  all,  borrowed  prose,  to 
pass  for  the  veritable  effusions  of  the 
mens  divinior  which  he  once  so 
eminently  possessed^  But  without 
farther  remark,  we  shall  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  play  ;  taking  leave,  in 
one  instance,  to  set  the  original  in 
contrast  with  the  transcript. 

The  following  is  a  brief  method  of 
asking  a  glass  of  wune. 

Gahor,^l  have  not  yet  put  myself  to 
sale : 

In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcheimer,  a  green 
glass, 

Wreath’d  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal 
devices, 

O’erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vin- 
,  tage; 

For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e’er 
Kun  hazard  of  being  drown'd,  (although 
I  own 

It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for 
you,) 

ril  pull  you  out  for  nothing.  Quick,  my 
friend. 

And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Idenstein,  in  the  original,  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  person  from  the  Intendant  of 
the  gloomy  Gothic  and  dilapidated 
palace,  where  Werner  had  taken  up 
his  temporary  abode :  Lord  Byron, 
however,  has  seen  fit  to  invest  him 
with  that  character,  and  to  present 
him  to  our  view,  as  at  once  a  selfish, 
cunning,  artful  knave,  and  consum¬ 
mate  blockhead, — attributes  which 
we  should  suppose  not  very  likely  to 
amalgamate.  Fool  and  knave  are 
rarely  combined,  if  we  may  believe 
the  proverb.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
his  Lordship  obviously  intends  him 
«s  the  mouth-piece  of  his  own  wit,, 
to  relieve  a  little  the  sombre  and  mo¬ 
notonous  melancholy  and  gloom  that 
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reign  around.  Here  is  a  specimen, 

I  cringe  !  but  I  shall  lose  the  opporlu- 
nitv~ 

Plague  take  it !  he’ll  be  here  and  I  not 
there  ! 

And  offTic  sets :  but  this  is  neither 
“  here”  nor  there  !” 

'Pile  following  soliloquy  of  Jose¬ 
phine,  the  wife  of  Werner,  on  observ¬ 
ing  the  brutality  of  the  Intendant  to 
his  retainers,  is  of  a  somewhat  re¬ 
deeming  character. 

Josephine^  (coming  forward) — T  fain 
would  shun  these  scenes,  loo  oft  re¬ 
peated. 

Of  feudal  tyranny  o’er  petty  victims  ; 

I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
I^h^en  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull 
spot, 

The  dimmest  in  the  district’s  map,  exist 
The  insolence  (»f  wealth  in  poverty 
O’er  something  poorer  still — the  [)rido  of 
rank 

In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  mora 
servile ; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A  tatter’d  splendour.  What  a  st.atc  of 
l)eing  I 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land. 
Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  mer¬ 
chants. 

Like  Cosmo.  We  had  evils,  but  not 
such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing 
valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each 
herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 
Rain’d,  as  it  were,  the  beverage,  which 
makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man  ;  and  the  ne’er  unfclt 
sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded, 
leaving 

His  w^armth  behind  in  memory  of  his 
beams,) 

Makes  the  w'orn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe, 
less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor’s  jewel  I’d 
purple. 

But  here  !  the  despots  of  the  North  ap- 
l)ear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime 
Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through 
his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 
His  form.  And  ’tis  to  be  amongst  these 
sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  !  and  such  his  pride 
of  birth— 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 
Fitthcr,  l)orn  in  a  humble  state,  could 
nerve 
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His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal 
Hath  chaiv^ed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 
Hut  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father’s 
Kindness  was  Uiught  a  dillerent  lesson. 
Father !  ^ 

May  ihy  long-tried,  and  now  rewarded 
sj)irit. 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric  !  I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  ! 

Our  next  quotation  developcs  the 
suspicions  Stralenheim  entertained 
that  AV^erner  was  the  rival  he  dread¬ 
ed,  and  the  means  he  intended  to  put 
in  execution  to  accomplish  his  ho¬ 
nourable  purpose.  He  had  just  been 
robbed  of  a  rouleau  of  gold  by  Wer¬ 
ner,  who  had  entered  his  chamber 
by  a  secret  passage  which  he  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered,  and  abstracted 
the  packet  while  Stralenheim  slept. 
Ulric  having  retired,  Stralenheim 
thus  soliloquizes : — 

Stralenheim  ( solas ) — A  stalwart,  ac¬ 
tive,  soldier-looking  stripling. 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his 
years 

When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.  I  wish  I  could  en¬ 
gage  him  ; 

I  have  need  of  some  sueh  spirits  near  me 
now, 

For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield 
without  one, 

Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  be¬ 
tween  me 

And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say  ,’s  a 
bold  one  : 

But  he  hath  play’d  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims  :  that’s  well.  The 
father,  whom 

For  years  Iv’e  track’d,  as  does  the  blood¬ 
hound,  never 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put 
me 

7’o  fault ;  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that’s 
better. 

It  must  be  he !  All  circumstance  pro¬ 
claims  it ; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the 
cause 

Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes  ! 
7’lie  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  tlie  account, 
too. 

The  Intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  be¬ 
held  her) 

Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  asjxjct ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  w  hich  we  met, 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  frem 
each  other 
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By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  j)rey  to 
either  : 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind ;  how, 
ever. 

We’ll  grapple,  ne’ertheless.  In  a  few  hours 
The  order  comes  fVom  F rankfort,  if  these 
w'aters 

Rise  not  the  higher,  (and  the  w  eather 
favours 

Their  quick  abatement,)  and  I'll  have 
him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name  ;  and  there’s 
no  harm  done, 

Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem. 
This  robbery, 

(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also ; 
He’s  poor,  and  jthat’s  suspicious — he’s 
unknown. 

And  that’s  defenceless, — true,  we  have 
no  proofs 

Of  guilt,  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence? 
Were  he  a  man  indillerent  to  my  pro- 
spects. 

In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  w  hich  I  like  not ;  and 
alone 

Of  all  around,  except  the  Intendant,  and 
The  prince’s  houshold  and  my  ow  n,  had 
ingress 

F'amiliar  to  the  chamber. 

Let  us  iiotv  for  a  luoiucnt  turn  our 
attention  to  the  extent  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  draughts  on  the  credit  of  Miss 
Lee.  Says  Ulric, 

Stralenheim 

Is  not  w’hat  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and 
present : 

I  sav’d  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me ; 
He  hath  been  plundered  too,  since  he 
came  hither  ; 

Is  sick  ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb’d 
him,  &c. 

Miss  Lee — Stralenheim  docs  not 
appear  to  me  altogether  the  man  you 
take  him  for : — but  were  it  even 
otherwise,  he  owes  me  gratitude,  not 
only  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he 
supposes  to  be  my  ])rescnt  employ¬ 
ment.  I  saved  his  life,  and  he 
therefore  places  confidence  in  me. 
He  has  been  robbed  last  night — is 
sick — a  stranger — and  is  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  discover  the  villain  who 
has  plundered  him,”  ^c. 

Lord  Byron — AVlio  taught  yon, 
long- sought  and  ill-found  boy  !  that 
it  would  be  safe  for  my  own  sen  to 
insult  me  ?” 
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Miss  Lec-“^‘  ^v^ho/'  added  he, 
with  increasing  indignation,  has 
taught  you,  that  it  would  be  safe 
even  for  iny  own  son  to  insult  me  ?’* 
Let  the  reader  pursue  the  compa¬ 
rison  at  his  leisure  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  scene  (the  2d  of  Act 
II.)  and  indeed  through  the  wdiole 
play,  and  he  will  find,  that  in  nine 
instances  out  of  the  ten,  the  words, 
as  well  as  the  story,  have  been  liter¬ 
ally  borrowed ;  with  little  other  al¬ 
teration  than  may  be  made  by  any 
begriinmed  urchin  of  a  printer’s  de¬ 
vil,  who  can  count  ten  on  his  fingers, 
and  has  ten  fingers  to  count  withal. 

Werner  bribes  the  Intendant  with 
a  ring  to  furnish  him ’with  a  caleche, 
and  to  facilitate  his  flight  from  the 
castle  ;  and  that  worthy  gentleman 
thus  apostrophizes  the  brilliant  which 
it  contained : 

Idc  nsicin. — Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler  ! 
Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher  ! 
1'hou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  ^line  !  thou  load¬ 
star  of 

The  soul  1  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to 
which 

All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trem¬ 
bling  needles ! 

Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  !  which 
sitting 

High  on  the  monarch’s  diadem,  attractest 
iMbre  worship  than  the  Majesty  who 
sweats 

Beneath  the  crown  w^hich  makes  his  head 
ache,  like 

^Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it 
lustre  ! 

Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  al¬ 
ready 

A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 

A  wise  magician,  who  has  b;)und  the 
devil 

Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.  But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  foolish  enough 
speech  for  an  old  babillard  of  a  house- 
steward,  and  not  very  much  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  avaricious  and  pawn¬ 
broking  spirit  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  sharing  so  liberally.  We 
presume  it  is  rather  more  common, 
in  such  cases,  to  depreciate  than 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  article 
pledged ;  and  certainly  not  very 
usual  for  customers  to  he  indulged 
with  abombastical  and  pedantic  rhap¬ 
sody  about  the  stone  of  the  philoso- 
the  touchstone  of  philoso¬ 
phy,”  the  bright  eye  of  the  mine,” 
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the  load-star  of  the  soul,”  the  true 
magnetic  pole,”  flaming  spirits  of 
the  earth,”  “  little  kings,”  “  lucky 
alchymists,”  ‘‘  ’wise  magicians  who 
have  bound  tlie  devil  without  the  for¬ 
feit  of  their  soul,” — cf  hoc  ^chus  omne. 

The  following  passage,  however, 
contains  a  beautiful  thought,  though 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  conceit : 

Cahor^  solus. — Pour — 

Five — six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the 
guard 

Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock  ; 
That  hollow' tongue  of  Time,  which,  even 
when 

It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from 
enjoyment 

With  every  clang.  ’Tis  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings : 
each  stroke 

Peals  for  a  hope  the  less  ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-l)uried  w  ithout  resurrec  tion 
In  thegrave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  j)arents  linds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son’s  ear. 

We  intended  to  make  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  last  scene  ;  but,  u])on 
turning  to  Kruit/jicr”  W'e  found 
that  it  was  merely  a  literal  copy  from 
the  tale,  even  to  the  errors  in  the 
language,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  noble  bard  has  printed  it  in 
decasyllabic  lines.  ^\  e  shall  there¬ 
fore  conclude  this  article,  which  we 
honestly  admit  w'e  have  found  a  very 
repulsive  and  up-hill  employment,  by 
pointing  out  one  or  two  of  those 
blunders  for  which  the  author  alone 
seems  to  be  responsible.  We  have 
not  sought  for  them,  and  might, 
doubtless,  have  found  many  more. 

At  page  7,  we  meet  wdtli  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  enumerateel  among  the  mise¬ 
ries  incidental  to  poor  and  houseless 
wretches,  afflicted  w  ith  that  common¬ 
est  and  most  hated  of  all  evils — po¬ 
verty  : 

The  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their 
bones 

The  creeping  marro-u.'. 

Now,  it  occurs  to  us,  that,  while 
the  skin  and  liesh  remained  entire, 
the  dull  and  dropping  rain”  would 
meet  with  some  difficulty  in  reacdi- 
ing  the  “  bones,”  and  that,  even  if  it 
did  not,  the  notion  of  rain”  sapping 

marrow”  is  rather  more  in  King 
(’ambyscs’  vein  than  we  should  have 
expected  from  so  practised  a  writer 
as  Lord  IK’ron  ;  famous,  too,  for  the 
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contempt  WHICH  lie  is  always  willing  icrature  which  is,  botii  in  principle 
to  ])our  on  our  “  ungentle  craft/’  and  in  kind,  diametrically  opposed 
\Vc  have  noticed  a  great  number  to  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  preju- 
of  instances  of  Lord  Jiyron’s  inat-  ilices,  of  a  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tention  to  the  minutiae  of  gramma-  tion  for  whom  he  writes  ?  No  wri- 
tical  construction, — as  for  example,  ter,  who  thus  cavalierly  sets  himself 
“  fevr  can  save  he  and  /,” — which  against  the  strong  current  of  public 
are  the  more  unpardonable,  as  they  opinion,  ever  succeeded :  he  foregoes 
might  have  so  easily  been  avoided.  one  of  the  greatest  chances  of  suc- 
.  „  .  .  ,  .  cess,— touching  the  chords  of  iia- 

riie  following  is,  no  doubt,  very  tional  feeling,  and  awakening  in  the 
emphatic.  minds  of  his  readers  a  sympathy  with 

/Vito  He  too  disappear’d  *  cjiaracters,  and  liis 

Some  months  ago.  sentiments.  iNIuch  depends  upon  tliis 

Idcnstcin.  The  devil  he  did  !  nice  adaptation,  especially  in  an  age 

confessedly  pioor  in  dramatic  talent. 
Lord  Byron  has  become  a  punster :  It  is  not  enough  that  Shakespeare 
he  is  not  so  formidable,  however,  in  and  Otway  have  succeeded  in  the 
that  small  way,  as  some  may  be  apt  line  which  Lord  Byron  has  chosen ; 
to  imagine.  Take  a  specimen  :  for  his  Lordship  is  neither  a  Shake- 

•  1  1  ij  speare  nor  an  Otway.  But  how  did 

Jl  enicr.  It  is  a  damned  world.  Sir.  ^  i  •/  i  ^  n 

»  c  *  these  immortal  writers  succeed.''  by 
iwubor.  So  IS  the  nearest  of  the  two  ,  .  ^  t  i*  it- 

,^5  borrowing  slavishly  from  Italian  His- 

The  priests*  say  (and  no  douU  they  should  Romances,  not  merely  the 

know  best.)  outline  of  the  story,  hut,  likewise,  the 

characters^ sentiments,  and  language? 
But  we  must  have  done.  Wer-  No :  but  by  painting  man  with  such 
ner”  w'e  have  read  with  unniingled  passions,  and  prejudices,  and  errors, 
regret  “  Oh,  what  a  falling-off  is  as  belong  to  his  nature  in  all  ages  and 
here !”  Lord  Byron  tells  us  it  con-  in  all  countries ;  by  appealing  di- 
tains  the  germ  of  much  that  he  has  rectly  to  the  indestructible  laws  of 
already  written.  We  believe  him,  humanity  ;  by  a  faithful  representa- 
because  he  says  so,  but  cannot  per-  tion  of  character  and  passion,  undis- 
ceive  it.  But  this  is  nothing.  Lord  guised  and  unperverted  by  metaphy- 
Byron  is  either  exhausted,  or  his  ge-  sical  subtilties  and  preposterous  ac- 
nius  is  decayed.  If  the  former,  he  companiments ;  in  short,  by  drawing 
should  cease  to  force  upon  us  proofs  their  pictures  from  the  fresh,  living, 
of  his  poverty  ;  if  the  latter,  of  his  and  acting  subject,  not  from  the  fes- 
imbecility.  \Vc  are  unwilling  to  for-  tering,  mutilated,  and  disgusting  rc- 
get  what  he  once  was  ;  no  power  on  lies  of  the  Anatomist’s  dissccting- 
earth  can  disguise  from  the  world  room.  Let  Lord  Byron  enter  with- 
w’hat  he  has  become.  He  will  never,  out  delay  upon  the  same  course,— 
we  fear,  succeed  in  the  drama,  either  let  his  eye  he  upon  man  and  the 
at  first  or  second-hand ;  hut  that  he  world,  not  upon  the  monstrositi« 
should  have  produced  a  regular  play  and  anomalies  which  have  emanated 
of  five  acts,  without  flinging  over  from  distempered  minds, — let  to 
some  part  of  so  large  a  space  some  be  more  careful  to  represent,  einbo- 
scentillations  of  that  ardent  and  dy,  and  create,  than  to  desiinbe  or 
powerful  spirit  which  w'e  have  seen  decompose, — and  we  venture 
exulting  and  disporting  itself  in  all  diet,  tiiat,  even  if  he  fail,  his  lailurc 
its  strength  and  lusty  vigour,  is  what  will  not  prove  mortal  tO  hid 
nothing  but  the  irresistible  proba-  tion:  Finally, '  kt  hiHi 
tion  of  fact  could  ever  have  brought  judicious  eitampk  of  tire  Airiibisnop 
us  to  believe.  But  if  he  will  perse-  of  GrrenadiU  without  ddidy>  prt^* 
vere  in  his  attempts  to  attain  dra-  cnire' ah  K6nest  SecrttafafT*  ,  ^  "JV 
raatic  fame,  why  does  he  abandon  thus  get  a  judicious  iind  c 

the  History  and  the  Models  of  his  hint ;  and  though  hO  'kick  Mr  ' 
own  country,  to  seek  for  subjects  cretary  out  of  doors,  after  ne 
in  the  petty  annals  Of  the  petty  states  done  his  'difty,  we,  for 
of  Italy,  or  the  German  Komanecs  shall  be  the  last  to  qnarrc^  witn 
of  horror,  and  for  examples  in  a  li-  for  indulging  his  testy  humour. 
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SCRAPS  or  TilE  COVENANT. 

No.  1. 

Ai.r.N  wnF.R  rr:i)EN, 

OK, 

“  r/*7  Cock  o’  the  North.'* 

'•  Me  farther  said,  lie  did  not  l)clieve  that  Go  I 
had  made  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  saddits 
on  their  backs,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths ;  and 
wmo  few  booted  and  spurre<f,  to  ride  the  rest." — 
Scoti.  IVorUtifgtii.  .Sol. 

As  you  pass  by  tbo  high  road 
from  Dumfries  to  Port-Patrick,  you 
come  suddenly,  and,  if  you  are  a 
stranger,  unexpectedly,  after  a  most 
tiresome  and  dreary  stage,  upon  the 
snug  and  neatly-constructed  village 
of  (ilenluce.  Here  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  sea,  which  had  been 
interrupted  for  some  time,  is  again, 
under  very  inviting  and  ])rcpossessing 
circumstances,  renetved ;  aiid  in  pass¬ 
ing  onw’ards  to'vards  the  extensive 
oak  forests  of  Park  Place  *,  you 
encounter  the  bridge,  from  which 
you  have  an  opportunity,  if  your 
conveyance  is  not  unusually  rapid  in 
its  movements,  of  catching  a  glimpse 
or  peep  of  the  sweet  and  retired, 
and  every  way  picturesque  vale  of 
Luce.  If  you  are,  how’ever,  on  your 
way  to  catch  the  passage-boat  at 
Port-Patrick,  being  charged  with 
dispatches  for  the  Castle  at  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  or,  if  you  are  travelling  for  or¬ 
ders,  and  are  anxious  to  reach  Bel¬ 
fast  in  time  for  prc-occupying  the 
market  from  some  flourishing  rival 
in  the  trade  ;  or,  if  you  arc  an  Irish 
member  returning  in  haste  on  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  secure 
your  re-election  to  your  former  of- 
flee  and  honours  ,*  or,  if  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  droving  and  transfer¬ 
ence  of  cattle,  and  are  hastening  on 
for  the  lloodmas  fair  at  Dumfries  ; 
or,  if  you  are  one  of  that  respectable 
and  numerous  class  denominated 
country  gentlemen,  migrating  towm- 
wards  or  borne wai^s  to  your  native 
rookery,  as  the  season  may  suit ; 
on  any  one  of  these,  and  of  several 
additional  and  similar  suppositions, 
you  free,  after  paying  toll  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  Mains  of  Park,  to  pass 
on,:  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
which  f  can  invite  you,  which  would 
^her  interest  or  repay  you  for  the 
loss  of  time  and  temper  austained  by 

•  The  jMTCscnt  proprietor  of  the  lands 
of  Park,  holtls  them  hy  a  grant  from 
Pope  Piu.‘>  V, 


tbc  delay.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  happen  to  be  travelling  with  the 
view  of  enriching  your  mind,  and  of 
passing  a  few’  harvest  weeks  at  once 
profitably  and  agreeably, — if  you 
have  any  one  hobby  on  earth  which 
separates  you  from  the  herd  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  connects  you  with 
w’hat  are  termed  the  moral  or  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit,  then  I  advise,  and  even 
entreat  yon,  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  retired  and  remote  windings 
and  sinuosities  of  this  stream  and 
valley  of  I,<uce.  A  day  spent  here 
will  afford  ample  food  for  many  an 
hours’ agreeable  reflection  afterwards, 
as  you  lie  sleepless  upon  your  bed, 
amidst  the  protracted  darkness  of  a 
winter-night,  or  dissolve  into  vision¬ 
ary  and  heart-soothing  recollections, 
stretelied  out  in  your  casy-chair,  en¬ 
joying  your  afternoon’s  nap.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  silent  and  inviting 
seclusion,  of  that  complete  separation 
on  every  side  from  tne  world  with- 
ouf^  which  confers  upon  this  singu¬ 
larly  sequestered  spot  the  aspect  and 
the  expression  of  the  happy  valley  of 
llasselas, — you  cannot  fail  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  monuments  and  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  mighty  pjist  which 
the  fine  ruin  of  (ilenluce  Abbey,  and 
the  mouldering  turrets  of  the  old 
mansion-house  of  Park,  so  striking¬ 
ly  present  to  your  view.  Over  this 
venerable  landscape.  Religion,  in  all 
her  drapery  of  hood,  and  surplice, 
and  cowl,  has  so  long  and  .so  impo¬ 
singly  presided,  that  the  very  earth 
and  air  still  breathe,  as  it  w’cre,  of 
her  presence ;  and  even  that  simple 
Presbyterian  manse,  which  rises  like 
the  **  flower  of  the  wilderness,” 
amidst  the  w’aste  of  ancient  magni¬ 
ficence  and  splendour,  receives  and 
imparts  an  expression  of  interest 
from  the  majestic  ruins,  under  the 
shadow  and  the  shelter  of  wliicli  it 
stands,  and  out  of  the  very  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  it  has  arisen.  Alaa  1 
that  the  wannest  heart  which  ever 
beat  to  the  tune  of  friendship,  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  gooil-fellowship,  should 
now  be  cold,  and  undistinmiisbable, 
from  the  most  sordid  auat  with 
which  it  is  associattxl !  otherwise  it 
werCj  impossible  for  any  one,  who 
bears  the  character  of  stranger,  topaas 
that  door,  without  partaking  of  ?  the 
landlady’s  best  cheer,  the  landlord's 
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bottle,  and  the  minister's  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  parting  benedictions ! 

As  you  ascend  the  valley,  you  will 
find  the  stream  gradually  diminish, 
and  the  glen  contract,  till  the  “  wa¬ 
ter,”  as  it  is  termed,  has  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  burn,  and  the  glen 
imperceptibly  narrowed  into  a  ra¬ 
vine  or  liniif  over  which  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrent  is  urged  with  consider¬ 
able  noise  and  velocity.  Near  by 
the  brow  or  brink  of  this  cataract 
or  linn,  you  will  perceive  a  homely 
kirk,  with  a  suitable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  manse  and  garden,  of  kirk- 
yard  and  glebe,  lying  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  kindly  association,  and 
.differing  widely  in  expression,  from 
the  rugged,  heathv,  and  rocky  moun- 
taitis  by  which  ttis  oase  in  the  de- 
sart  is  hemmed  in.  Here  it  is  my 
wish  and  request  tliat  you  rest  you 
for  a  little,  for  of  this  secluded  spot, 
with  its  religious  establishment,  1 
have  a  few  particulars  to  mention. 

This  is  the  parish  of  Newduce,  and 
that  is  the  very  church  within  the 
walls  of  which  Alexander  Peden 
preached ;  and  in  that  very  manse, 
or  in  one,  at  least,  upon  the  same 
site,  this  zealous  and  undaunted 
non-conformist,  w'hilst  officiating,  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  as  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  of  this  parish, 
dwelt.  It  was  witliin  the  brow  of 
that  dark  and  deafening  linn  that 
his  wrestlings  and  combats  with  Sa¬ 
tan  and  sin  w’ere  so  strenuously  and 
unyieldingly  maintained  ;  and  it  was 
amidst  the  mist  and  the  cloud,  which 
rest  almost  continually  upon  that 
mountain's  brow,  that  tlie  spirit  of 
man  communed  with  the  power,  and 
the  presence,  and  the  agency  of  God ; 
and  that  an  imagination  naturally 
lively,  and  a  heart  overcharged  with 
religious  zeal  and  devotional  feel¬ 
ing,  satv,  and  felt,  under  no  ordinary 
dejp'ce  of  intensity  and  impression. 
It  is  one  thing  to  sit  down  calmly  by 
our  peaceful  firesides  in  the*  year 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
discoursing  dispassionately  respecting 
tlie  superstition  and  bigotry  of  the 
year  Sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two ; 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  con¬ 
vey  ourselves,  in  imagination,  to  the 
remote  period  we  are  speaking  of, 
and  to  place  ourselves  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  those  whose  conduct 
We  are  disjHJsed  to  censure.  If  such 


men  as  Samuel  Johnson,  and  evtn 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  more  recent  and 
more  enlightened  times,  have  ix.t 
been  altogether  raised  above  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  superstition,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  honest,  able,  and 
zealous  men,  in  these  early  ages 
of  twilight  information,  were  all 
their  lives  long  kept  in  bondage? 
But  the  character  of  Peden,  viewed 
as  it  has  long  been  by  the  great  b-dv 
of  the  peo^e — through  his  weak¬ 
nesses  and  peculiarities  exclusivelv, 
— has  been  falsely  and  injurious) v 
apprehended.  The  educated  and 
erudite  scholar, — the  eloquent  and 
persuasive  orator, — the  zealous  and 
resolved  non-conformist, — the  con¬ 
scientious  reformer  and  undaunted 
soldier  of  the  cross, — have  all,  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  time,  been  sunk  and  buried 
in  the  dreaming  enthusiast  and  vi¬ 
sionary  prophet, — in  the  denouncer 
of  w’oes  and  triple  woes  to  Scotland. 
— and  in  the  familiar  and  irreverent 
dispenser  of  God's  power  and  provi¬ 
dence.  And  this,  after  all,  is  not  a 
singular  instance.  Every  child  has 
heard  of  Geordy  Buchanan— of  the 
King's  fool,  the  most  absurd  and 
incorrigible  jester  of  his  day  !— but 
the  few”  only  recognise,  in  that 
mighty  name,  the  philosopher,  the 
historian,  and  the  scholar ;  those  pro¬ 
minent  and  imperishable  features  ol 
his  real  character,  by  which  he  will, 
through  all  ages,  be  acknowledged 
and  honoured.  When  the  mother 
informs  her  son  that  there  is  not 
such  a  word  as  the  one  the  child  has 
made  use  of,  in  a'  Davie  Lindsay, 
has  she  any,  even  the  most  distant 
apprehension,  of  the  real  merits  ot 
the  poet's  works  to  which  she  has 
thus  contemptuously  referred  ?  “  Tho¬ 
mas  the  Rhymer”  is  no  very  digni¬ 
fied  appellation  in  the  mouth  of  the 
multitude ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  con¬ 
cede,  even  to  his  highness  Joseph 
MiUer,  aU  that  infamy  of  low 
and  vulgar  buflToonery  with  which, 
under  tne  familiar  <lesignation  ol 
Joe,  he  is  almost  universally  sado^d. 
And  bj  a  process  precisely  similar, 
has  the  truly-reepectahle  charaetc*^ 

of  Peden  dwindled  down,  in  ^ 
cession  of  years,  through  penny 
pamphlets  and  traditionpy 
live,  into  that  of  a  drivelling  rctai  < 
of  dreams  and  experiences.  ^ 

These  observations,  which 
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liitherto  beeii  made  with  a  reference  to 
Peden  exclusively,  'are  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree  applicable  to  almost  all 
of  these  truly  venerable  names,  with 
which  are  associated  the  great  work  of 
reformation,  first  and  last.  There  are 
thousands  in  Scotland  who  are  at  this 
moment  reaping  the  benefit  of  that 
zeal  and  resolution  which  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  for  our  Presbyterian  church 
and  limited  monarchy  displayed, 
and  who  arc,  at  the  same  time,  either 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  have, 
of  late  years  in  particular,  been  led  to 
exchange  ignorance  for  prejudice  and 
misrepresentation ;  to  homologate  the 
constitutional  and  loyal  efforts  of  the 
old  covenanters,  with  the  infatu¬ 
ated  and  disaffected  conduct  of  our 
modern  reformers  or  radicals.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  can  be  more  unjust 
or  injurious  to  the  dead,  who  can¬ 
not  now  vindicate  themselves,  than 
this  method  of  proceeding,  as  any 
impartial  person,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Confession  of  Faith  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  Solemn  Leagues  and  Cove¬ 
nants^,  will  immediately  and  ine- 


•  In  the  ‘‘  National  League  and  Co¬ 
venant”  subscribed  by  the  King  in  1580, 
afterwards,  by  all  ranks,  in  1581,  again 
subscribed  in  1590,  and  latterly  in  1638 
and  39,  arc  the  following,  amongst  other 
equally  loyal  expressions: — “  Likeas  all 
lieges  arc  bound  to  maintain  the  King’s 
Majesty’s  royal  |>erson  and  authority,  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  the  subjects* 
liberties,  who  ought  only  to  live  and  be 
governed  by  the  King’s  laws,  Ac.** 

And  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant  we  find  these  worda  “  We,  noble¬ 
men,  barons,  knights,  gentlenoen,  citi¬ 
zens^  burgesses,  ministers  of  the  goapeL, 
and  conunons  of  all  sorts  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
by  the  provklenoe  of  God,  living  under 
one  King,  and  being  of  one  religion,  Ac.” 
In  the  famous  Jut  Poptdi  Vitidiaa- 
^  often  referred  to  by  the  sufiering 
brethren  afterwards,  is  the  following  plain 
and  avowed  statement 

When  this  King  (Charles  11.)  was 
crowned,^  and  solemnly  inaugurated,  he 
not  only  renewed  these  solemn  vows  and 
eogagemente,  but  upon  these  terms  and 
oouditions  was  he  admitted  ;-~the  people 
dedaied  their  willingness  to  admit  of  him 
as  King,  the  sword  was  put  in  his  hand; 
and  accepted  )  'the  people  did  swear '  fide¬ 
lity  and  allegiance,  according  to  tftete  co- 
veftants  ;  the  like  did  the  nobles,  one  by 
VOL.  XI. 


vitably  ascertain.  The  fact  is,  tliat 
after  making  the  necessary  allowance 
and  deduction  on  the  score  of  the 
times,  of  excited  passions,  and  of  a 
spirit  of  zeal  and  patriotism,  exaspe- 
ratal  and  infiamed  by  the  most  un¬ 
blushing  perfidy,  and  the  most  gall¬ 
ing  and  insufferable  oppression,  there 
remains  to  the  covenanters  a  residue 
of  manly,  intrepid,  conscientious, 
and  truly  patriotic  conduct,  which  is 
more  than  enough  to  tlirow  into 
shade,  and  into  comparative  insigni¬ 
ficancy,  those  spots  and  blemishes 
from  which  the  most  splendid  lu¬ 
minaries  arc  not  exempted.  Many 
a  man  has  appreciated  and  exhibited 
the  sins  and  the  follies  of  David,  oft 
Solomon,  of  Peter,  or  of  Paul,  who 
came  far  short  of  their  predomina¬ 
ting  virtues  ;  and  many  an  imperti¬ 
nent,  chirping  jackanapes  has  sj^ken 
and  written  disrcsiiectfully  of  the 
Scots  'W^'orthics,  whose  narrow  an<l 
cheeping  souls  might  never  perceive 
or  appreciate  the  one  thousandth 
part  of  their  leading  and  characteris¬ 
tic  excellencies. 

I  believe  there  never  was  such  a 
sad  Sabbath  witnessal  as  that  upon 
which  nearly  four  hundred  of  the 
established  clergy  of  Scotland  preach¬ 
ed  their  farewell  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  their  several  congrega¬ 
tions.  It  was  a  day,  as  the  histo¬ 
rians  of  that  period  express  it,  of 
“  wailing  and  of  loud  lamentation, 
as  the  weeping  of  Jazer  when  thq 


one,  viz.  sw’ear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
ihrtn  accordififi"  to  the  National  and  So¬ 
lemn  League  and  Covenant.  And  all 
this  was  afterwards  ratified,  concluded, 
and  enrolled,  in  a  full  iind  free  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Ac.” 

The  similarity  betuixt  this  “  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  throne”  of  King  Charles,  in  as 
far  as  Scotland  was  concctned,  under 
certain  conditions,  however,  and  engage¬ 
ments,  upon  the  breaking  of  w^ich,  be 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  obedience  and 
fealty  of  his  subjects  ;  and  that  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  or  conventional  League  and 
Covenant,”  under  the  benefit  of  w’hich 
King  William”  wa.H  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
empire,  at  the  jjeriod  of  our  hapny  Revo¬ 
lution,  must  strike  every  candid  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  observer.  Had  Kln^ 
conducted  himsdf,  after  hfs  accession,  as 
King  Charles  the  Second  did  dft^4he  Re¬ 
storation.  he  had  not  long  continued 
(de  facto)  King  of  these  Ulei ! 
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lords  of  the  Iieathen  had  broken  ^ir  Peden  delivered  to  his  pari- 
down  her  principal  plants  ;  and  as  shioners.  I  have  conversed  with  this 
the  mourning  of  Rachel,  who  wept  aged  chronicler  so  frequently  and  so 
for  her  children,  and  w^ould  not  be  fully  upon  the  subject,  that  1  shall 
comforted.”  On  the  4-th  day  of  C>c-  endeavour  to  retail  to  you  the  facts 
tobcr  ](i62,  a  council,  under  the  com-  and  the  circumstances^  which  were 
mission  of  the  infatuated  and  ill-ad-  stated,  not,  indeed,  in  his  own  words, 
vised  Middleton,  was  held  at  Glas-  but  assuredly  in  the  spirit,  and  in 
gow,  and  in  an  hour  of  reported  in-  somewhat  of  the  manner,  of  my  au- 
toxication,  and  of  undeniable  preci-  thority : — 

pitancy,  it  was  resolved  and  decreed,  I  remember  well,  it  seems  hut 
that  all  those  ministers  of  the  church  yesterday,  (it  is  the  grandfather  of 
of  Scotland,  who  had,  by  a  popular  my  informant  who  is  represented  as 
election,  entered  upon  their  cures  speaking),  the  appearance  of  the 
since  the  year  1649,  should,  in  the  morning  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
first  instance,  be  ousted,  nor  permit-  day.  It  had  rained  overnight,  and  the 
ted  to  resume  their  pulpits,  or  demand  morning  was  still  doubtful ;  the  mist 
#their  stipends,  till  they  had  received  trailled  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace, 
a  presentation  at  the  hands  of  the  white  and  rugged,  along  the  hill- 
lay  patron,  and  submitted  to  indue-  tops  ;  the  lower  country  was  over- 
tion  from  the  diocesan  bishop.  In  shadowed  with  a  dark,  and  a  kind  of 
other  words.  Presbytery  was  to  be  melancholy  gloom ;  the  heavens  a- 
abolished  in  behalf  of  Prelacy,  and  bove  seemed  to  have  importe<l  to  the 
the  mandate  of  the  Prince,  or  of  his  earth  and  to  the  sea  a  sullen  and 
privy  council,  was  to  be  considered,  in  angry  expression.  I  rose  early,  as 
future,  as  law  in  all  matters,  whether  was  my  wont  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  This  was  in-  ing  particularly,  and  ascended  to- 
deed  laying  the  axe  at  once,  and  bold-  wards  the  summit  of  the  Knock ;  and 
ly,  to  the  root  of  the  constitution  ;  and  I  had  not  continued  above  an  hour 
had  this  early  and  happily-prccipitant  in  meditation  and  secret  prayer, 
measure  been  submitted  to,  Presby-  when  I  heard  the  eight-o’clock- 
tery,  with  all  her  beneficial  accom-  bells  begin  to  toll.  From  the  com- 
paiiiments  of  parochial  schools  and  manding  position  which  I  occupied, 
church-door  provision  for  the  poor,  and  from  the  stillness  and  damp  ol 
had  been  finally  overturned.  The  the  morning,  I  could  hear  distinctly 
will  of  the  Prince  had  superseded  the  almost  every  bell  in  the  Presbytery 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  we  had  ei-  of  Stranraer.  The  tones  of  thesi' 
ther  been  plunged,  long  ere  now,  into  bells,  which  chimed  into  one  ano- 
a  second  bloody  and  pro tracte<l  Re volu-  ther  in  the  sw'eetest  and  most  har- 
tion,  or  have  Wcoine  the  subservient  monious  manner,  rung  through  my 
ministers  and  instruments  of  regal,  soul,  and  affected  me  even  to  teare : 
or  rather  of  ministerial  despotism.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  labour  and  the  blood,  at  the  expe^ 
descendants  and  admirers  of  Knox,  of  which  these  hallowed  sounds  had 
and  Hamilton,  and  Welsh,  and  been  secured  to  us — upon  the  many 
Melville,  would  calmly  and  passive-  souls  now  happily  members  of  the 
ly  submit  to  this, — and  accordingly,  church  of  the  first-born,  who  had 
the  20th  day  of  October,  the  last  jo3'ed  as  we  now  joyed,  when  it  u  as 
Sabbath  which,  without  conformity  said  unto  them  through  the  instni- 

to  the  order  of  council,  the  pro-  mentality  of  these  bells,  *  Go  up  unto 

scribed  ministers  were  permitted  to  the  House  of  God;’  contrasting,  at  t  it 
preach,  was  a  day  looked  anxiously  same  time,  all  this,  with  the 
forward  to  before  it  arrived,  and  re-  woef^ul  prospect  which  now  lay  betor^ 
raerabered,  to  their  dying  day,  by  us, — a  silenced,  or  a  hireling 
all  who  witnessed  it.  It  was  my  try — and  the  summonsing  to 
fortune,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  house  of  voluntary  prayer,  an  f 
life,  to  be  acquainted  with  an  old  gerly  -  courted  instruction, 
man,  upwards  of  ninety,  an  inhabi-  ^  into  one  of  compulsory  an 
tant  of  the  village  of  Glenlucc,  whose  shionless  addresses,  deliveretj  '*1-1 
grandfather  was  actually  present  at  ness  -  and  carelessness,  and  * 
the  farewell  or  parting  sermon  which  if  heanl  at  all,  without  sou  - 
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fort,  or  spiritual  benefit.  Even  at 
this  early  period,  1  could  see,  every 
here  and  there,  blue-bonnets,  and 
black  and  white  plaids,  and  scarlet 
mantles,  mixing  with,  and  emerging 
at  intervals  from  the  creeping  and 
broken  mist ;  nor  was  1  at  any  loss, 
apprized  as  I  w’as  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ty  of  this  day  s  work,  to  guess  the 
object  of  their  early  travel. 

I  went  immediately  home,  and 
breakfasted,  and  as  1  had  upwards 
of  four  miles  to  walk,  ere  1  could 
reach  the  Kirk  of  Newluce,  1  imme¬ 
diately,  and  in  company  with  my 
wife  and  only  daughter,  set  out  upon 
my  travel.  By  the  time  that  we  had 
gained  the  rising  ground  above  the 
Abbey,  and  could  command  a  view 
for  two  miles  onward,  the  mist  had 
gathered  up,  and  condensed  into  dark, 
and  somewhat  threatening  clouds ; 
and  we  could  see  every  sheep- tract, 
and  foot-path,  and  more  regularly- 
formed  road,  absolutely  crowded  and 
covered  wdth  church-going  people. 
'  Old  MacBroom,*  said  my  wife  to 
me,  as  w'e  passed  by  the  corner  of 
the  manse  garden  at  the  Abbey,  *  Old 
Morality  may  preach  to  caul'  stane 
and  lime  wa*s  the  day ;  I  think  he*ll 
no  get  mony  to  hear  him ;  but  he 
has  gotten  the  Bishop's  service-book, 
they  tell  me,  and  the  laird’s  presen¬ 
tation  to  boot,  an’  sae  he’ll  no  fash 
his  thumb  muckle ;  it  will  be  lang 
or  he  tak’  to  the  hills,  or  get  himsel’ 
banished  frae  the  county,  and  the 
kin  try  side,  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  his  covenanted  work,  I  trow.  His 
brosy  cheeks  and  fat  sides  wa’d  tak' 
ill  wi’  spare  diet,  and  a  bed  amang 
the  caul*  moss  heather,  I  warrant.’ 
How  long  this  soliloquy  of  my 
wife  bad  continued,  for  neither  my 
daughter  nor  I  found  ourselves  free 
to  join  in  the  reprobation  of  any 
man,  merely  upon  supposition  or 
Conjecture,  1  know  not, — for  we  were 
interrupted  suddenly  by  the  laird 
o’  Belkail,  who,  riding  up  to  us  up¬ 
on  a  spirited  gelding,  questioned 
every  one  as  he  passed  them,  resjject- 
ing  the  object,  and  admonished  them  * 
at  the  same  time,  upon  the  danger 
and  disloyalty  of  this  *  unlawful  ga¬ 
thering,’  as  he  termed  it.  My  wife, 
whose  zeal  was  at  all  times  fully  a 
match  for  her  temper  and  lier  pru¬ 
dence,  was  ujwn  the  very  eve  of 
brca&ing  through  all  decency  and 


good  manners,  and  of  forgetting  the 
respect  and  reverence  which  is  due’ 
to  superiors  in  rank,  and  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Providence,  wlien  1 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  w'orse,  to  interpose,  by  telling 
the  laird  that  we  meant  nothing  but 
jH'ace  and  good  order ;  and  thus,  in 
following  the  scripture  injunction,  I 
turned  .aside  wrath  by  a  mild  an¬ 
swer,  and  the  Laird  suddenly  reined 
in  his  horse,  grumbled  a  few  inarti¬ 
culate  sentences,  turned  the  beast’s 
head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
left  us. 

The  doors  of  the  Kirk  of  Newluce 
had  been  thrown  open  early  in  th^ 
morning,  but  owing  to  the  immense 
concourse  of  people,  a  tent  had  been 
latterly  erected  on  the  brae-face,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  kirk-stilc,  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  had  settled,  and  were,  when 
w’e  arrived,  settling  down,  like  bees 
around  their  queen,  on  all  sides 
of  it.  Having  advanced  suddenly 
over  the  height,  and  come,  all  at 
once,  within  view  of  this  goodly  as¬ 
sembly,  we  found  them  engage<l,  till 
Mr  Pwlen’s  appearance,  in  singing 
the  32d  psalm*.  The  precentor  was 
just  in  the  act  of  giving  out  these 
appropriate  and  comforting  lines — 

‘  Thou  art  my  hiding-place,  thou  shall 

From  trouble  set  me  free  ; 

And  with  songs  of  deliverance 

About  shall  compass  me,’ 

when  Peden  made  his  appearance 
above  the  brow  of  the  adjoining 
linn,  wdiere  he  had  probably  l)een 
engaged  for  some  time  in  prepara¬ 
tory  and  private  devotion.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  pulpit  Bible  under 
his  arm,  and  with  a  rapid,  though 
occasionally  a  hesitating  step.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were 
turned  towards  him  ;  but  he  seemed 
lost  in  meditation,  and  altogether 
careless  or  unconscious  of  his  exposed 
situation.  His  figure  was  diminutive, 
but  his  frame  seemed  athletic  and 
active.  He  wore  a  blue  bonnet,  such 
as  was  then  generally  worn  by  the 
peasantry,  from  beneath  which  his 
dark  hair  flowed  out  over  his  shoul- 
'ders,  long,  lank,  and  dishevelled. 


•  This  was  customary  of  old  times. 
The  precentor  generally  entered  his  desk, 
and  commenced  singing,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  minister  appeared* 
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His  complexion  was  sallow,  and  bis  mane  and  suitable  assistance  to  be 
eyes  dark,  keen,  and  i^enetrating,  administered,  he  as  regularly  inter- 
with  a  certain  expression  of  kindness  wove  the  occurrence  as  a  subject  of 
and  good  nature,*  however,  which  illustration,  exhortation,  example,  or 


softened  the  general  cast  of  his  coun-  warning,  with  the  main  subject  of 
tenance.  Except  that  his  coat  and  discourse. 

*  waistcoat  were  black,  no  other  part  'And  now,  my  friends,'  continued 
of  his  dress  seemed  to  proclaim  the  he,  in  a  concluding  appeal  to  their 
clerical  profession,  for  he  wore  what  consciences,  '  and  now  1  am  about  to 
are  termed  drab -coloured  plush  warn  you  of  the  future,  as  well  as  to 
breeches,  with  striped  stockings,  or  admonish  you  in  respect  of  the  past, 
hose,  of  the  Sanquhar  pattern  and  Ye'll  see  nae  mair  o' puir  Sandy,  and 
manufacture.  He  had  neither  gown  ye'll  hear  nae  mair  either,  after  this 
nor  band,  hut  had  his  shirt  neck  tied  day's  wark  ;  see  ye  that  puir  bird, 
up  with  a  narrow  stock  of  uncom-  (at  this  moment  a  hawk  had  dashed 
mon  whiteness.  Thus  habited,  he  down  in  the  view  of  the  whole  con- 


approached  the  congreration,  who  gr^ation,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,)  see 
rose  up  to  make  way  for  him,  ascend-  ye  that  puir  panting  lavrock  which 
ed  the  ladder  attached  to  the  back-  has  now  fled  into  that  dark  and  deep 
door  of  the  tent,  and  forthwith  pro-  linn,  for  safety  and  for  refuge,  from 
ceeded  to  the  duties  of  the  day.  the  claws  and  beak  of  its  pursuer  } 

'  Therefore,  watch  and  remember,  1*11  tell  ye  what,  my  friends,  the'  twa- 
ihat  for  the  space  of  three  years  I  some  did  na  drift  down  this  way, 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one,  night  from  that  dark  cloud,  and  alang  that 
and  day,  with  tears.*  These  words  bleak  heathery  brae-face,  for  nae- 
were  read  out  in  a  Arm,  though  thing.  They  war  sent,  they  war 
somewhat  of  a  shrill  and  squeaking  commissioned,  and  if  ye  had  a*  risen 
tone  of  voice ;  and  as  he  lifted  up  his  to  your  feet  ere  they  passed,  and  cried 
eyes  from  the  sacred  page,  and  look-  ‘  Shew^'  ye  could  na  ha’e  frightened 
ed  east  and  west  around  him,  there  them  out  o’  their  course.  They  cam' 
was  a  general  preparatory  cough,  and  to  testify  of  a  persecuted  remnant,  and 
adjustment  of  position  and  dress,  of  a  cruel  pursuing  fee, — of  a  kirk, 
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which  clearly  bespoke  the  protracted 
attention  which  was  about  to  ensue. 
And  truly,  although  he  continued  to 
discourse  from  twelve  o'clock  noon 
till  dusk,  I  cannot  say  that  ever  I 


which  will  soon  ha'e  to  betake  hersel', 
like  a  bird,  to  the  mountains ;  and  of 
an  enemy,  w’hich  will  not  allow  her 
to  rest,  %  night  nor  by  day,  in  the 
dark  caves  o'  the  linn,  nor  amidst  the 


nil  ausK,  1  cannot  say  tnat  ever  1  dark  caves  o  me  linn,  nor  amiasi  me 
frit  tired  or  hungry.  Nor  did  it  ap-  damp  and  the  caul'  mosses  o'  the  hill, 
pear  that  tlie  speaker’s  strength  or  They  cam*,  and  they  were  welcome, 
matter  failed  him.  Nay,  he  even  rose  to  gi'e  auld  Sandy  a  warning  too,  an 
into  a  degree  of  fervour  and  impres-  to  bid  him  tak'  the  lient  as  fwt  as 
sive  eloquence  towards  the  close,  possible,  to  fl^  even  this  very  night, 
which  none  who  were  present  ever  for  the  pursuer  is  at  hand.  But 
heard  equalled.  They,  indeed,  who  hooly.  Sirs ;  we  mauna  part  till  ^ 
have  no  otlicr  standard  to  try  the  wark  be  finished.  As  an  auld  writer 
power  of  oonscience-rousiug  and  tru-  used  to  word  it — '  till  our  wark  is  fi- 
ly  evangelical  preaching  by,  than  nished,  we  are  immortal.'  Ihaeeen 
the  comparatively  cold  and  soothing  done  my  best,  as  the  Apostle  said, 
generalities  of  later  times,  can  never  for  these  three  years  among  ye»  up 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  e^Sects  I  ha'e  this  day  the  consolation,  in 
which  Mr  Peden's  colloquial  and  taking  my  fareweel  o’  ye  a',  to  think 
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ced.  Neither  speaker  nor  hearers  that  I  ha'e  na  been  idle.  Anu  dmq  ^ 
coidd)  or  even  attempted,  to  refrain  been  His  plan  or  His  pleawre>  * 
tears,  and  in  various  instances,  indi-  Bermitted  me  to  haive  Irid  dssfla  my 


the  speaker  uunotieed,  for  whilst  he  ha'e  been  content.  But  iice  it  i»^ 
earnestly  rrcowmtndod  evory  hu-  His  guid  and  His  soverfigo  pwis  ♦ 
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that  this  should  be  the  case,  1  ha'e 
ac  request  to  mak*  be  fore  we  sepa¬ 
rate  this  night,  never  in  this  place  to 
meet  again ! — (hereupon,  the  sobbing 
and  the  bursting  forth  of  hitherto- 
suppressed  sorrow,  was  almost  uni¬ 
versal  ;)  an*  ye  maun  a*  stand  up  on 
your  feet,  and  lift  up  your  hands, 
and  swear  before  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  (there  was  a 
general  rising  and  show  of  hands, 
whilst  the  speaker  continued,)  that 
till  an  independent  Presbyterian  Mi- 
nister  ascend  the  pulpit,  you  will 
never  enter  the  door  o*  that  kirk 
mair.  And  let  this  be  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  betwixt  you  and 
me,  and  betwixt  my  God  and  your 
God,  in  all  time  coming,  even  to  eter¬ 
nity  itself!* 

During  the  latter  part  of  this*ad- 
dress,  my  nair  began  to  move ;  I  felt 
a  kind  of  creeping  shivering  come 
over  my  limbs,  and  travel  into  my 
heart,  and  I  discovered  that  my 
wife  and  daughter  had  clung  to  my 
arras,  and  were  absolutely  trembling. 
In  this  standing  position,  which  we 
liad  thus,  as  it  were,  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  and  instinctively  assumed,  the 
last  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  psalm  was  sung : 

*  For  he  in  his  Pavilion  shall. 

Me  hide  in  evil  days  ; 

In  secret  of  his  tent  me  hide, 

And  on  a  rock  me  raise.* 

**  1  never  listened  to  a  sound,  nor 
beheld  a  spectacle,  more  overpower¬ 
ing.  The^night  cloud  had  come 
down  on  the  hill  above  us ;  the  sun 
had  set,  and  withdrawn  even  his  in- 
terceptetl  beams  from  the  brown 
heath  ;  it  was  twilight,  and  the  unit¬ 
ed  and  full  swing  of  the  voice  of 
praise,  ascended  through  the  veil  of 
evening,  from  the  thousands  of  lips, 
even  to  heaver/s  gate.  We  were 
worshipping  God  with  one  accord,  in 
his  most  magnificent  temple — ^in  Mai, 
namely,  which  hands  of  men  had  ne¬ 
ver  eonstructed.  Wiilst  we  conti¬ 
nued  singing,  our  venerable  Pastor  de¬ 
scended  from  the  tent — the  word  of 
God  in  his  hand,  and  the  accents  of 
praise  on  his  lips ;  and  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  line,  he  stood,  faitiy  and  vi¬ 
sibly,  out  by  himself,  upon  the  entry 
town^  the  east  door  of  the  kirk. 
Having  shut  the  dour,  and  locked  it, 
in  the  view,  and  in  the  hearing  of 


the  people,  he  knocked  upon  it  thrice, 
with  the  back  of  the  pulpit  Bible, 
accompanying  this  action  with  these 
words,  audibly  and  distinctly  pro¬ 
nounced — ‘  1  arrest  thee  in  my  Mas¬ 
ter's  name,  that  none  ever  enter  by 
thee,  save  those  who  enter  by  the 
door  of  Presbytery,  as  1  have  done!* 
so  saying,  he  ascended  the  wall  at 
the  kirk-stile,  opened  his  hands  a- 
broad,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 
arms,  and  in  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  manner,  pronounced  the 
usual  val^ictory  benediction,  and 
dismissed  the  multitude. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  delivery 
of  this  memorable  discourse,  this  in- 
defatigabh  servant  of  God  was  found 
thrashing  corn,  in  a  barn  in  Ireland, 
where,  having,  afterwards,  possessed 
himself  of  a  meeting-house,  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  considerable  time,  dis¬ 
tinguished  amongst  that  imaginative 
and  warm-hearth  people,  as  John 
^VeUh  had  been  formerly,  by  the  fa¬ 
miliar  and  descriptive  designation  of 

'  The  Cock  o*  the  North.*** 

T.G. 


A  TRAIT  or  SWISS  CHARACTER. 

In  a  delightful,  but  solitary  part 
of  the  canton  of  *  *,  resided,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  day,  the 
venerable  old  man  Wilhelm  *  •,  the 
richest  yoeman  of  the  country.  Sin¬ 
cerely  beloved  by  the  children  whom 
his  industrious  wife  had  left  him, 
and  whom  he  educated,  in  his  retire¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  of  Switzerland ;  cherished  and 
esteemed  by  his  neighbours,  and  all 
with  whom  he  had  connection  or  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  the  days  of  hit  declining 
life  gUded  peacefully  and  brightly 
along.  Ills  only  remaining  with  wat 
to  divide  his  ample  possesiions,  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  from  this  world, 
amongst  the  four  sons,  in  whom  be 
had  the  happiness  of  beholding  the 
comeliest  and  most  robust  youths  of 
the  whole  canton,  and  whote  future 
worth  and  prosperity  he  anticipated 
with  the  sanguine  confidence  of  a 
parent. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797 
he  sent  his  youngest  and  bivom^ 
son,  Benedict,  on  a  message  to  an  in¬ 
timate  friend,  who  lived  beyond  the 
mountain-stream  which  fbrmed  the 
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boundary  between  his  own  and  the  as  much  hatred  in  the  canton  as  his 
adjacent  canton.  The  short,  but  father  was  of  respect  and  love, 
fearful  way,  which  led  through  a  Not  far  from  the  abode  of  Wilhcliu 
rocky  path,  and  over  a  steep,  narrow,  lived  another  respectable  countrv- 
and  tottering  bridge,  had  been  re-  man,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  in 
peatedly  traversed  by  the  boy  in  safe-  habits  of  friendly  intercourse.  Tliis 
ty,  for  the  neighbours  had  frequent  person  had  two' sons,  who,  though  of 
communication,  and  entertained  a  originally  good  dis^wsitions,  were  vio- 
cordial  regard  for  each  other,  undis-  lent  in  their  passions,  and  fearful  in 
turbed  by  the  dilFerence  of  their  re-  the  wildness  of  their  utterly  undis- 
ligious  belief.  Once  more,  and  with  ciplined  natures.  Enthusiastically  at- 
all  the  speed  of  youth,  Benedict  set  tached  to  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
out  on  his  journey : — Do  not  run  they  opposed  the  progress  of  innova- 
80  hastily,”  exclaimed  his  father,  tion  with  all  their  energies,  and  set  no 
and  be  careful  as  you  pass  the  bounds  to  the  fury  with  which  they 
bridge.”  reviled  whatever  seemed  to  proceed 

-  Evening  came,  and  the  boy  re-  from,  or  be  it  any  way  connected  with, 
turned  not  to  his  home.  The  fatlier  the  revolutionary  system.  These 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  that  young  men  were  one  dav  at  work  in 
he  had  remained  to  pass  the  night  at  a  remote  field  of  their  falters,  where 
his  neighbour’s  house.  Thither,  w'ith  their  conversation  turned  upon  the 
the  dawn  of  morning,  he  himself  re-  calamities  of  their  country,  the  acts 
paired — but  in  vain  ;  the  son  had  not  of  violence  and  oppression  to  whicli 
made  his  appearance  there  on  the  they  were  subjected,  and  the  bitter- 
preceding  day  ;  he  had  been  seen  by  ness  of  their  own  uncontrollable  and 
no  one,  nor  was  there  a  trace  of  him  exasperated  feelings.  They  had  given 
to  be  discovered.  After  eight  miser-  free  course  to  the  most  vehement  ex- 
able  days  of  fruitless  researches  and  pressions  of  indignation,  and  worked 
inquiries,  his  body  was  found  at  a  dis-  themselves  up  to  a  state  of  ungovern- 
tance,  to  wffiich  the  waves  had  borne  able  wrath,  when  Meinrad,  the  son  of 
it  down  the  stream,  crushed  amongst  Wilhelm,  and  the  new  ly-appointed 
the  rocks,  and  terribly  disfigured,  agent  of  government,  rode  past  their 
The  old  man  had  lost  his  dearest  field  mounted  upon  a  stately  horse, 
earthly  treasure,  and  it  was  long  be-  The  sight  of  his  glittering  tri-co- 
fore  his  sorrow  would  admit  of  any  loured  scarf  aggravated  their  fury 
consolation,  but  that  derived  from  a  to  the  utmost,  and  they  swore  to 
daily  visit  to  the  grave  of  his  son,  take  vengeance  on  the  spot,  for  their 
where  he  loved  to  pray,  and  to  own  and  their  country’s  injuries, 
sprinkle  the  turf  with  holy  water.  They  immediately  pursued  him,  ex- 
Scarcely  had  the  wound  occasioned  by  claiming,  Let  us  do  Tell  and 
this  calamity  been  closed,  when  the  Baumgarten  did  of  old  !”  struck  him 
storm  of  revolution  burst  upon  Swit-  from  his  horse  with  stones,  and  beat 
zcrland.  Wilhelm  lamented  the  fate  him  till  he  expired  under  their  hands, 
of  his  country,  but  had  to  bewail  a  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  ciwe 
still  heavier  affliction  in  his  owui  fa-  been  perpetrated,  when  the  feelings 
mily ;  for  his  eldest  son,  forsaking  of  human  nature  once  more  awoke 
the  paths  of  humble  life,  greeted  within  their  souls.  They  were 
this  event  as  one  which  presented  struck  with  sudden  dismay,  and  the 
an  opening  to  his  more  ambitious  voice  of  Conscience  cried  aloud,  that 
hopes,  and  joyfully  welcomed  the  they  had  committed  murder.  They 
strangers,  whose  arrival  promised  him  saw  too  late  that  their  acti^ 
an  opportunity  of  rising  far  above  his  not  like  the  actions  of  Tell  or  Bautn- 
original  rank.  garten,  and  the  fearful ,  conyction 

His  wishes  were  soon  gratified,  by  burst  upon  them,  that  it  ^ 
the  attainment  of  an  office  attached  long  remain  concealed,  and  that 
to  the  executive  power  of  the  new  had  become  amenable  to  j 

government.  Intoxicated  with  joy  ment  of  murderers.  In  fear 
by  this  sudden  elevation,  he  display-  trembling,  they  hastily  threw  _ 
cd  ^  most  unrelenting  rigour  in  ful-  body  into  one  of  the  ditches  o  . 
filling  the  tasks  it  imposed  ujwn  him,  field,  and  hurrying  away , 
and  soon  made  himself  the  object  of  even  taking  leave  of  their  ’ 
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Hed  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  enlisted  niteiUs  < 
as  private  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  tone  for 
three  years  they  obtained  their  dis-  peace  w 
cliarge.  ^I'here  was  some  reason  to  their  ov 
hope  that  their  crime  might  be  for-  the  soul 
gotten,  from  its  having  been  com-  A  lar 
initted  during  a  time  of  revolutionary  marks 
outrage  and  general  disorder;  but  sleeps, 
they  had  still  to  fear  the  father  and 
remaining  brothers  of  their  victim, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  accusa- 
tions  of  these,  it  seemed  necessary 
tliat  they  should  still  continue  in  exile. 

'fhey,  at  last,  determined  to  return  sir, 
home  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  to  I  n  yo 
persuade  their  father,  should  he  be  there  is 
still  living,  to  dispose  of  his  posses-  l^oid  Fc 
sions,  and  settle  with  them  in  some  lately  pi 
other  part  of  the  world.  Sir  Wal 

They  returned  acconlingly,  and  you  wil 
found  him  bowed  down  by  affliction,  remarks, 
but,  nevertheless,  rejoiced  again  to  The  1 
welcome  them  home.  From  him  account 
they  learned,  that  the  aged  A\'ilhclm  book  has 
was  not  likely  long  to  survive  the  ‘txhis 

dreadful  fate  of  his  son ;  that  their  of 
hasty  flight,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  mei 
corpse  in  their  field,  had  conspired  death  of 
to  draw  suspicion  upon  them,  but  the  han(3 
that  Wilhelm  had  never  accused  Milne,  a 
them,  never  allowed  them  to  be  pur-  mcdiatelj 
sued,  nor  made  the  slightest  inquiry  valuable 
after  the  place  of  their  retreat.  This  erasing  s 
narration  induced  the  sons  to  visit 
^VUhelm,  make  a  full  and  penitent 
confession  of  their  guilt,  and  throw  "P  ' 

themselves,  without  reserve,  upon  *'espectiv( 
his  mercy  and  forgiveness.  .  ^  ®  f 

Be  at  peace,”  said  the  noble  old  ’ 

ee  ^  1  terwoven 

man;  ^'remain  with  your  father,  and 

in  your  home ; — I  will  not  accuse  Now, 
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those  catt.^s  where  any  political  re¬ 
mark  or  historical  statement  in  the 
genuine  MS.  was  calculated  to  of¬ 
fend  the  “  frantic  and  furious  Mr 
Milne,”  who,  to  bring  the  passage  in¬ 
to  harmony  with  his  own  Jacobi tical 
feelings,  invariably  dyes  it  of  that 
black  hue,  which  is  said  to  have 
tinged  the  mouths  of  the  spaniels 
and  other  followers  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  house  of  Stuart,  Mliatever  F oun- 
tainhalfs  political  opinions  may  have 
been,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  we 
can  form  no  true  judgment  of  them 
from  their  <listorted  and  reversed 
image,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  MS. 
of  Mr  Milne.  And  accordingly,  to 
sliewr  how  the  Reviewer  has  been  mis¬ 
led  by  this  shadow,  I  have  only  to 
quote  the  following  from  the  Maga¬ 
zine: 

“  The  insinuation  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  passage,  is  the 
sole  reason  for  our  extratring  it,  and  ac¬ 
counts  sufficiently  to  us  for  the  suspicions 
entertained  of  Lord  Fountainhall,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  ReveJution.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  quote,  in  italics,  from  the 
work,  ‘  The  Prince  of  Orange  promjrted 
him  (Monmouth)  to  come  over,  that  he 
might  fall  in  the  ex])edition,  and  there¬ 
by  make  way  for  his  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  England,  which  he  knew  he 
could  never  obtain  whiie  be  lived.’  ” 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  this  passage 
is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  Foun- 
tainhalPs  genuine  MSS.,  and  entire¬ 
ly  belongs  to  that  of  the  frantic 
scribe.”  It  can,  tlierefore,  account 
for  no  suspicions  regarding  Foun¬ 
tainhall,  particularly  as  l^shall  show, 
by  and  by,  that  no  suspicions  were 
entertain^  of  him  at  all  “  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Revolution.^'  But  this 
is  only  one  fragment  amongst  the 
many  for  which  Lord  Fountainhall 
might  be  unjustly  blamed,  where,  m 
fa^t,  the  Jacobitical  scri^”  is  alone 
responsible. 

1  €k>  not  at  present  mean  to  spe¬ 
culate  as  to  what  I^^ord  Fountain- 
balPs  political  aentimaits  actually 
were  ;  1  only  assert,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  yet  l^eibre  the  public  from 
wbi^  any  just  knowledge  of  them 
may  be  gathered.  The  que^ion,  in- 
de^,  k  perhaps  immaterial  to  the 
public,  butj  as  his  represenfative,  I 
he  pardoned  for  -feeling  tijine 
little  anxiety  that  no  unfiir  judg¬ 


ment  may  be  formed  of  them.  W  hen 
his  genuine  MSS.  do  appear  in  print, 
he  will  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  I  am  now  can¬ 
vassing  ;  and  as  he,  even  with  his 
present  information,  holds  Fountain- 
ball  to  have  been  “  justly  considertd 
as  a  man  of  singular  inodcration” 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
when  he  was  (as  is  somewhat  in¬ 
consistently  stated  in  the  Review) 
suspected  of  some  secret  bias  to 
WTiiggery,  from  his  aversion  to  the 
bloody  and  arbitrary  measures  tlien 
resorted  to  in  every  emergency,”  1 
trust,  that,  upon  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  Judge,  he  will  yet  be  disposal 
to  think,  that,  if  his  Lordship  had 
lived  in  these  days,  he  would  have 
entertained  sentiments  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  than  those  which 
characterize  the  thorough-going 
Tory — the  legitimacy  defender— and 
the  Holy- Alliance  man.” 

The  Reviewer  considers  tlie  cha¬ 
racter  of  Charles  II.  in  the  Diary 
as  much  too  favourable.  M’hetber 
the  character  of  that  Prince,  in 
FountainhalFs  genuine  MS8.,  is  so 
or  not,  I  need  not  at  present  in¬ 
quire  ;  I  merely  wish  to  remark  on 
what  follows  this  observation,  where 
the  Reviewer  goes  on  to  say — 


“  ,  ■  ,,-it  appears  iireconcileahle  with 
what  the  Editor  states  of  Lord  Fountain- 
hall’s  being  a  sincere  ‘  friend  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  brought  about  that  great 
event,  the  Revolution  ;*  a  statement,  b>' 
the  way,  which  seems  at  variance  wth 
the  fact  that  he  fell  ‘  under  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  higher  pow'ers’  about  the  tinu- 
of  the  Revolution  ;  that  both  his  servants 
(or  clerks)  were  arrested,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  he  discontinued  his  Diary  *• 


•  The  Editor,  with  all  due  submission, 
loncciv^  that  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
las  misapprehended  the  drift  of  the  above 
MLssage.  This,  however,  has  been  partly 
kccasioned  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
about,’*  which  ought  to  have 
‘  subsequent  to,”  or  **  aAer  the  Edi- 
or’s  object  being  to  mark  the  appuren 
ncongtuity,  in  first  stating  that 
iofns  were  entertained  pf  Lord  Foun»»* 
lall  “  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  wna 
hen  assuring  us  that  he  w'as  a 
0  the  “  princii^M  which  brought  ^ 
hat  grtrt- event.”  In  this  view, 
ligher  powen”  could  mean  nuunng 
Ung  WilUam’s  Government.  Fw 
™«i*mity,ifitbel»al.  fr,n- be  has  nut 
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The  Editor's  expression,  **  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,”  though 
general,  evidently  implies  the  time 
l)efore  its  breaking  out ;  and  by  the 
words,  **  the  higher  powers,”  are 
consequently  meant  the  persons  in 
power  under  the  dynasty  against 
which  the  Revolution  was  directed. 
'I'hc  fact  of  Lonl  Fountainhall's  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  suspected  person,  vrhilst  a 
scheme  to  overthrow  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment  w’as  in  secret  progress  to¬ 
wards  maturity,  does  not  contradict, 
but  corroborates  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  opi¬ 
nion,  that  Fountainhall  was  a  friend 
to  that  Revolution ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  how  the  Reviewer  arrives 
at  a  conclusion  so  opposite  to  that 
naturally  resulting  from  the  pre¬ 
mises.  But  let  us  inquire  into  the 
facts.  By  a  reference  to  Fountain- 
hall's  genuine  MSS.,  we  find  that 
the  event  of  his  servants  being  appre¬ 
hended  took  place  two  years  before 
the  lievolution.  I  shall  quote  the 
passage  at  length. 

“  May  Ist,  1686.  Mr  James  Young, 
son  to  Andrew  Young,  Writer  to  the  Sig¬ 
net,  is  apprehended  by  Captain  Graham, 
and  kept  in  the  Court  of  Guard,  being 
delated  as  a  copier  and  disperser  of  a 
paper  containing  reasons  why  the  Parlia- 

the  volume  at  hand  to  refer  to,)  the  Editor 
of  the  work,  whose  statement,,he  thinks, 
it  is,  must  be  resi^nsiblc  ;  but,  from  the 
tone  of  the  Diary,  his  impression  was,  that 
Lord  Fountainhall,  though  averse  to  their 
arbitrary  measures,  was  friendly  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  hence  natu- 
r^ly  enough  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  a  new  and  prcX;arious  Government. 
The  Editor  conceives  this  explanation'  ne¬ 
cessary,  merely  to  vindicate  the  contistenaj 
of  the  passage  in  the  review  of  (what 
is  called)  the  learned  Judge's  Diary;  and 
though  he  is  convinced,  firom  what  is  above 
stated,  that  the  imin'ession  is  ill-founded, 
as  far  as  regards  the  political  principles 
of  Lord  Fountainhall,  he  is  pmty  sure 
that,  on  reading  the  Diary  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears,  Sir  Thomas  will  admit  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  not  unu'arranted.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Fjciitor  feels  real  pleasure 
in  inserting  this  temperate  and  manly 
defence  of  Lord  Fountainhall,  and  has 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  “  when  the  ge¬ 
nuine  MSS.  do  appear  in  print,"  which  he 
Is  happy  to  perceive  will  be  speedily,  they 
wrill  not  only  serve  to  place  the  diaracter  of 
this  able  Judge  in  its  true  light,  but  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  tbs  historical 
literature  of  Scotland. 

TOI,.  XI. 


heiler  in  iiir  Editor. 


ment  should  not  consent  to  the  dispensing 
with  the  pennl  law’s  against  Papists,  and 
retiecting  in  the  end  on  such  Ihrotestants 
as  had  u[X)$tati/ed ;  and  for  having  veraea 
against  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  and 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  having,  on 
his  examination,  named  John  Wilson  and 
John  Nasmith,  niy  servants,  as  bringers 
of  these  jMipcrs  to  his  chamber ;  the 
Chancellor  signed  ane  order  to  arrest 
*  them,  apprehending,  probably,  to  reach 
myself  for  libelling,  as  he  termed  it. 
But  they  having  named  their  authors, 
viz.  Mr  John  Eleis,  Uolnirt  Kcill,  &c., 
were  cited.  Some  asked  how’  far  it  con¬ 
sisted  with  the  privilege  of  Parliament, 
that  a  member  of  Parliament's  servants 
were  clapped  up  ?  In  England,  it  is  a 
clear  breach,  by  the  preliminary  demimds 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  arrest  either  their  servants,  themselves, 
or  their  goods." 

In  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  this 
very  year,  in  which  the  King  made 
his  grand  attempt  to  procure  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  penal  laws  against  Pa¬ 
pists,  E'ountainhall  signalized  himself 
as  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  court 

a.  He  has  left  us,  in  his  own 
•writing,  his  speech  on  the  then 
Catholic  question,  part  of  which  (as 
he  says  himself)  was  spoken,  and  the 
rest  intended  to  have  been  delivered, 
but  prevented  “  by  the  sudden  rising 
of  the  Parliament.”  In  another  part 
of  his  MS.,  when  enumerating  the 
various  secret  and  undue  methods, 
both  of  solicitation  and  intimidation, 
w’hich  w’ere  employed  to  influence 
the  members  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  secure  the  King’s  favourite  scheme, 
he  mentions,  **  i>to,  'Phe  imprisoning 
my  two  servants,  1  being  a  member 
of  Parliament.” 

These  facts  are  enough  to  establish 
that  Fountainhall  was  obnoxious  to 
the  j^rty  of  James  II.  before  the 
Revolution.  1  have  now  to  set  the 
Reviewer  right  as  to  what  he  says  in 
a  passage  already  quoted  about  **  sus¬ 
picions  having  been  entertained  of 
niin  subsequent  to  the  Kevoiutioii.'* 
To  do  this  1  have  only  again  to  recur 
to  facts.  William  and  Mary  fvere 
proclaimed  the  16th  of  February  1689. 
On  the  8d  of  November  os  that 
year,  Fountainhall  was  by  them 
made  a  Lord  of  Session ;  which  cir« 
cumstance,  by  the  way,  though  men* 
tioned  hv  the  Reviewer  in  ilia  first 
paragrapo,  he  seems  afterwards  to 
nave  forgotten.  On  the  1 6th  of  the 


roroiw,  for  example  !  It  i* 


to  men- 


Letter  in  the  Ed  it  nr. 


Iblloiwiijg  mouth  he  had  «i  pension  Diary.”  I'hough  I  cannot  at  prcFent 
of  £ll>0  sterling,  a-year,  granteil  to  hit  uptm  the  words  in  ilic  genuiuL* 
him  by  the  same  gracious  King  and  original,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Queen  of  glorious  and  pious  memory ;  blunder  “  jure  coroue*'  does  not  exist 
— and  on  the  16th  January,  immc-  there,  and  Mr  Milne  alone  must  be 
diately  thereafter,  they  created  him  answerable  for  its  being  found  in  his 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary.  abbreviated  MS.  That  so.  eraincr.t 

I  fear  1  am  trespassing  too  far  on  a  lawyer  as  Fountainhall  was  igno- 

your  columns,  hut  1  have  only  one  rant  of  Latin,  in  an  age  w’hcn  that 
or  two  more  remarks,  and  to  render  language  was  certainly  in  much  more 
them  intelligible,  1  must  beg  of  you  common  use  than  it  is  now,  is  a  verv 
to  reprint  the  following  passage  from  improbable  supposition.  But  to  re- 
j)agco27.  The  lleriewer  there  says —  cur  again  to  fact,  we  know' that  ho 

was  educated  at  Levden, — was  well 
“In  page  159  (of  the  Diary)  we  meet  acquainted  with  tlie  classics, -and 
with  an  amusing  insta;.ce  of  tlie  inii)cr.  that  although  his  profession,  and  the 
fe«  information  at  that  time  possessed  m  principal  subject  of  his  MSS.,  did 
rrference  to  contmentul  names  and  trans-  interlard  them  with  much 

acfon,  :  ‘Qu^nsb^,  to  blow  the  coals,  ^  ^  j  j 

like  Macchiavelloes  rising.’  The  Nea-  ^  ^  allusions  and  quo- 

politan  Lazzaronc  Massaniello  is  meant,  tatiODS  to  uie  fulness  of  that  extent, 
although  the  name  used  by  the  learned  marling  me  pedantry  ol  the  period 
Judge  looks  as  if  it  were  akin  to  that  W'hich  he  liveel. 
of  the  celebrated  Florentine  Secretary,  1  shall  conclude  these  observatiunii 
Macchiavelli.’*  with  remarking,  that  the  Diary  seems 


VT  V  .  t-  ,  t  to  have  been  published,  as  well  is  re- 

Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  jj,e  erroneous  impres- 

tmirerfect  informaUon  of  the  Scotclt  ^^at  at  least  the  origin-d  tissue 

gentleinen  of  those  days,  as  to  con-  j^,S  by  Foumaiu- 

tinental  nam^  and  transacUons,  it  haU’s  own  pen,  and  neither  the  inge- 
would  have  ^n  more  natural,  in  Reviewer,  can 

die  absence  proof,  to  have  attn-  ^  ^  , 

^ted  Macchiavel  o  to  the  ignorant  however,  that  no 

Mr  ;  line,  rather  than  to  the  learn^  jCountainhall’s  holograph, 

lawyer.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the  'jj„j  although  it  be  in  reality  nothing 
story  of  Massaniello  is  a  favourite  abbreviated,  interpn- 


to.  It  IS  uniformly  found  to  have  the  Fo„„tainhall  or  his  genuine  writings, 
name  ^tten  correctly.  In  continua-  jj  nevertheless  a  great  literary  cu- 
tion,  the  Reviewer  goes  on  to  say  :  ^osity,  and  a  very  amusing  perfor- 

“  Lord  Foimtainhali*s  Latin  is  little  "mauce  I  and  Sir  Walter  Scotb 
better  than  hU  Italian.  He  doe#  not  ap-  printing  it,  and  by  tacking  to  it  the 
pear,  from  this  Diary,  to  have  been  at  all  interesting  notes,  which  no  one  but 
acquaint  with  the  classics.'  The  few  himself  could  have  furnished,  bifc 
words  ill  that  language  which  ’  ^  uaes  added  to  the  heap  of  obligation  und«' 
^  part  of  that  miserable  doggrel  current  •which  be  has  laid  the  reading  workl. 
in  the  Scotch  law-books  and  coiiris.  j  ^Jjg^  jtg  value  will  proha- 

Hence  he  spells,  after  his  models,  iurr  ^  ^ _ i _ i./ _ ...i.  i.«r*liik-niiKlira* 


tion,  howe\*cr,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  both  writes  and  spells 
better.  Her  death  he  callr^  chariisinur 
mteet  camjugit  atnarimma  et  luctunaustina, ; 
and  he  writes  on  the  margin,  N^ota  van 
vhiivuccmdQ  f  .  i 


It  is  manifestly  unf^r  to  judge  of 
Foui^t^iiihiirs  Xatinity  “  from  this 


MSS.,  with  which  an  opportunity  ot 
contrasting  it  will  be  afforded, 
the  virulence  of  Mr  Milne  will  re¬ 
ceive  additional  zest,  from  being  ren¬ 
dered  more  remarkably  promip^"** 

I  am.  Sir, 

.Your  obedient  humbloservaD  , 
Tmomias  Dies  LAr»>s»* 


IR'W.J  r*ir(tifn/r'}/ffr 

fARMAM  l.Sl  ArtY  RkloHM 
:Hi  L  PI  T  UR, 

TiiL  cause  of  a  moderate  and  ra¬ 
tional  reform  in  the  formation  of  the 
House  of 'Commons,  has,  during  the 
last  two  years,  made  great  progress  ; 
and  there  is  now’  a  very  general  im¬ 
pression  of  its  necessity,  in  order  to 
restore  that  House  to  its  place  in  the 
affections  and  regard  of  the  nation. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
theopposersof  Parliamentary  Reform 
are  still  a  numerous  and  most  power¬ 
ful  body,  and  can  beast  of  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  very  considerable  talents, 
who  shine  in  their  ranks ;  and  al- 

•  Without  coinciding  entirely  in  opi¬ 
nion  uith  the  author  of  this  pa^x^r,  we 
have  deemed  it  right  to  insert  it.  The 
difficulties  with  which  the  subject  of  I*ar- 
llamentaiy’  Reform  is  beset,  are  only  c- 
quzdled  by  its  paramount  importance : 
but  it  is  8()lely  by  fhir,  temperate,  and  ra¬ 
tional  (fiscussion,  that  we  can  ever  hope 
to  make  any  approximation  to  the  truth, 
or  to  arrive  at  any  sound  and  legitimate 
conclusion.  That  every  error  or  abuse, 
'^’hich  has  accidentally  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  time,  should,  therefore,  be  perpe¬ 
tuated,  is  a  doctrine  which,  however  ac¬ 
ceptable  it  may  be  in  certain  quarters,  is 
equally  opposed,  both  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  British  constitution  ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  grown  up  into  its  present 
excellence  by  gradual  and  successive  im¬ 
provements.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  the  absurdity  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  any  human  institution 
up  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  theoretical 
standard,  except  the  danger  with  which 
eviry  rash  and  experimental  innovation  is 
attended.  Of  all  the  plans  for  effijcting  a 
reform  in  the  present  system  of  our  re¬ 
presentation,  that  propoKsed  by  1  .ord  John 
Hussel,  in  1619,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been,  not  only  the  soundest  in  its  princi¬ 
ple,  but  likely  to  prove  by  fur  the  safest 
and  most  salutary  in  its  operation.  The 
disfranchisement  of  places  like  Gram- 
iK>und,  Barnstaple,  or  Penryn,  convicted 
of  the  grossest  and  most  flagrant  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  the  transference  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  large,  uiirejTresented  towns, 
as  Leeds  or  Manchester,  which  have  grown 
into  wealth  and  importance,  in  compara¬ 
tively’  r^ent  times,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  pfbved  at  once  an  act  of  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary  punishment,  and,  to  use  tlie  feli¬ 
citous  expression  of  thd  great  Loixf  Chat- 
Iram,  would  haVe  served  “to  infuse  a  new 
portion  of  health  into  the  Constitution.” 

Editor, 
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fhoiigh  it  is  now  apparent  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  kingdoms,  that  the  present  for¬ 
mation  of  that  House  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  erroneous  in  theory,  and 
corrupt  and  mischievous  in  practice, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plau¬ 
sible  arppiments  may  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  its  defence,  which  will,  at 
least,  be  suflicient  to  convince  those 
who  are  already  determined  by  their 
interests.  At  the  head  of  these  An¬ 
ti-reformers,  Mr  Canning  has  l)een 
plaecd  by  their  unanimous  consent ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speeches 
which  he  has  delivered  on  reform, 
since  his  elevation,  it  would  appear 
to  be  no  sinecure.  Thew*  speeches 
have  been  greatly  lauded  by  his 
party,  and,  indet*d,  form  their  creed 
on  that  subject.  I  have  examined 
them  with  considerable  attention, 
and  must  conscientiously  declare,  that 
they  seem  distinguished  by  no  weight 
of  reasoning,  but  almost  wholly  con¬ 
sist  of  a  specious  string  of  assertions, 
which  the  experience  of  every  tnau 
can  completely  disprove. 

As  it  is  very  probable  tiie  question 
of  reform  will  again  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  during  the  ensuing 
Session,  1  have  thought  it  might  be 
of  some  use  to  tlie  cause,  to  examine 
a  few  of  those  objections  to  reform 
which  Mr  C.  conceives  to  be  fatal, 
and  then,  very  shortly,  state  those 
reasons  which  appear  to  me  sufKctcnt 
to  prove  its  urgency  and  necessity. 

I  may  remark,  that  1  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther,  at  present,  than  the  principle  of 
reform. 

He  objects,  that  the  Constitution 
was  fixed  in  1688, — that  every  species 
of  refonn  being  a  change' on  that 
Constitution,  he  is  precluded  from 
entering  into  the  question,  whether, 
ahstractecily,  the  reform  proposed 
would  be  beneficial  or  not:  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  a  system  which  is 
not  the  British  Constitution. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  bow  much  is 
assumed  in  this  ob,>ection*  He  takes 
it  for  granted,  that  the  CcnstitHtion 
of  189^  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  1088;  that  it  has  in  norrspeetd^* 
teriorated,  and,  therefore,  tnatanj 
thing  in  the  shape  of  reform  is  npt  a 
rcstora'tion,  but  an  gheratlon.  Thia  . 
is  merely  the  opinion  of  Right 
lionourable  Cventleroan,  and  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  every  man  of  com- 


njcii  uuscrvauuH  can  ucw;riuiiie  lur  j^n;niuoiis  ;  our  laws  lOUnd  represcn- 
himself.  There  are  no  fixed  and  de-  tation  on  numbers  and  wealth  and 
finite  rules,  by  which  we  can  deter-  recognize  none  of  the  corrupt  practi- 
mine,  as  if  it  were  a  mathematical  ces  which  exist  in  the  present  Con- 
probkm,  either  that  the  Constitution  stitution.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
has  remained  untouched  and  uncor-  sense,  to  sound  policy,  to  the  whole 
rupted,  or,  if  it  has  retrograded,  that  texture  of  our  Constitution,  that  a 
any  reform,  yet  proposed,  will  bring  great  proportion  of  the  talent,  wealth, 
it  back  to  its  original  state ;  we  have,  and  numbers  of  the  nation,  should  be 
however,  the  e\udence  of  facts,  the  unrepresented,  and  should  rest  satis- 
strongest  moral  evidence  for  the  con-  fied  with  the  virtual  representation 
elusion,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  of  worthy  gentlemen  wno  purchase 
as  it  now  exists,  is  a  solecbm  in  our  their  seats,  and  are  independent  of 
Constitution,  and  is  a  sort  of  thing  every  one  hut  the  Minister.  It  would 
w'hich  could  never  have  been  con-  be  the  mark  of  a  wise  Government, 
templated  by  the  supporters  of  the  to  desire  that  every  increase  in  wealth 
Revolution  of  1688.  I  deny  that  the  and  numbers  should  be  united  to  the 
Constitution  is  the  same.  Are  the  system ;  that  Birmingham,  and  Shef- 
sources  from  which  the  present  over-  field,  and  Manchester,  and  Leeds, 

whelming  influence  of  the  crowm  is  should  not  be  left  'without  any  re¬ 

derived,  viz.  our  revenues, -our  colo-  presentation  ;  and  that  all  Scotland 
nies,  our  military  force,  &c.  the  same?  should  no  longer  be  mocked  by  the 
Has  not  the  last  fifty  years  witnessed  show  of  elections.  AVhile  these  things 
an  incessant,  unwearied,  and  success-  remain,  there  is  enough  to  show”  the 
ful  attempt,  to  increase  the  preroga-  hollowness  of  our  present  system  ; 
lives  and  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  that  it  can  have  no  further  hold  on 
diminish  the  just  rights  of  the  peo-  the  affections  of  the  people,  than  pro- 
pie  ?  Are  our  revenue  laws,  and  li-  ceeds  from  that  desire  of  peace,  that 

bel  laws,  and  sedition  laws,  no  en-  orderly,  loyal,  and  moral  conduct, 

croachment  on  the  Constitution  of  which  is  tne  peculiar  characteristic 
1 688  ?  But,”  exclaims  some  Anti-  of  Britons. 

reformer,  “  see  what  the  people  have  It  is  further  objected,  that,  since 
gained !  the  publication  of  debates, —  the  Revolution,  no  period  can  be 
the  power  of  the  press, — the  increas-  pointed  out  in  which  the  state  of  the 
ed  intelligence  of  the  nation !”  ^VTiat  House  of  Commons  was  superior  to 
monstrous  nonsense  !  We  say,  the  w'hat  it  is  at  present ;  that  rotten 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  increas-  boroughs, — that  corrupt  influence,-— 
ed.”  Oh,  but  you  are  very  well  in-  in  short,  that  every  thing  which  is 

formed.”  The  corruption  of  the  now  complained  of,  has  always  exist- 

House  of  Commons  has  increased.”  ed  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  the  reform 
**  But  their  debates  are  published.”  proposed  are  all  theoretical  and  vi- 
“  The  whole  spirit  of  our  Govern-  sionary. 

ment  is  arbitrary.”  You  can  pe-  We  here  meet  with  the  same  sul^ 
tition,  and  frighten  them.”  Are  these  stitution  of  assertion  for  proof  which 
paltry  objections  a  sufficient  answer  was  before  noticed.  The  question 
to  the  just  complaints  of  the  people,  turns  on  matter  of  fact,  on  which  any 
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century,  in  oriler  to  see  if  they  have 
remained  the  same:  the  result  will 
be  a  degree  of  evidence  so  strong  to 
prove  its  degeneracy,  that  we  often 
peril  our  dearest  interests  on  a  weak¬ 
er.  During  the  first  half,  the  whole 
empire  was  covered  with  rebels;  there 
was  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and 
the  care  of  every  administration  was 
occupied  in  preserving  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  from  foreign  and  internal  ene¬ 
mies.  What  an  opportunity  was 
then  presented  for  restrictive  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  measures  !  Yet,  during  all 
that  time,  it  is  w'onderful  to  us  how 
few  laws  were  passed  which  trenched 
on  the  liberties  of  the  subjects — 
how  careful  our  legislators  were  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  stability  of 
our  constitution.  During  the  latter 
Iialf,  what  have  we  ourselves  wit¬ 
nessed  ?  The  whole  balance  of  the 
Constitution  destroyed ; — the  whole 
lK)wer  of  the  state  enjoyed  by  the 
faction,  domineering  equally  over 
the  crown  and  the  people ; — and  that 
House,  w'hich  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sanctuary  of  our  grievances, 
converted  into  an  engine  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  Had  that  House  been  pro¬ 
perly  constituted — had  it  emanated 
from  the  people,  felt  with  them,  and 
suffered  with  them,  would  we  have 
seen  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  despised — their  petitions 
treated  with  contempt — their  rights 
impaired  and  destroyed — their  dis¬ 
tresses  ridiculed  or  disbelieved — no 
plan  of  relief  from  the  difficulties 
which  press  on  us  adopted — no  so¬ 
lid  or  substantial  courses  pursued 
— every  proposal  to  lessen  the  un- 
consUtutional  influence  of  the  crown 
treated  with  scorn,  and  the  most 
sacred,  ancient,  and  valuable  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  people  voted  away  on 
tlie  most  frivolous  pretences — every 
mock-rising  and  ridiculous  getting- 
up  of  sedition  converted  into  dreadful 
rebellions,  and  made  the  excuse  of 
cncreasing  the  power  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  aud  trenching  on  the  privileges 
of  the  people  ?  VVlien  these  things 
are  done  by  our  own  Representatives, 
it  must  be  plain  to  the  meanest  capa¬ 
city,  that  it  is  not  of  theoretical  defi- 
ciences  in  our  representation  we  com¬ 
plain,  but  of  base  and  cowardly  de¬ 
sertions  of  duty-Tof  the  destruction 
of  our  rights,  our  comforts,  and  our 
properties ! 


It  has  been  offered  to  be  proved, 
and  is  believed  by  every  one,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  returned  by  the  most 
corrupt  means,  and  by  a  small  and 
insignificant  part  of  the  nation,  and 
that  every  vote  for  Retrenchment 
and  Reform — every  thing  which  in 
any  w'ay  is  supposed  to  favour  the 
rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  uniformly  opposed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  Deputies.  Is  it  a  suf¬ 
ficient  answer  to  such  facts  to  say, 
that  things  were  as  bad  a  bundr^ 
years  ago  }  Are  we  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  acknowledged  abominations 
of  our  civil  government,  because  they 
are  old  ?  Is  all  our  increased  know¬ 
ledge  to  go  for  nothing  ?  This  is  add¬ 
ing  insult  to  our  injuries,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  is  false;  for  the  increase  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  every  part  of  our  system, 
has  been  great  and  undoubted  ; — 
the  memoirs  and  histories  of  the  last 
century  are  full  of  its  progress. 

Another  objection  is,  That  the 
present  system  works  well ;  that,  in 
fact,  it  virtually  does  represent  all 
the  various  interests  in  the  nation, 
and  answers  every  practical  and  use¬ 
ful  purpose  of  such  an  instrument  of 
government ;  that  the  people  do  ex¬ 
ercise  a  sufficient  control  over  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
mode  of  its  constitution  is  of  second¬ 
ary  importance. 

Now,  how  does  it  work  well  for 
the  people  ?  Is  it  as  keeper  of  the 
public  purse?  Let  the  reports  of 
its  own  committees  tell.  Of  what  ex¬ 
travagance  has  it  not  been  guilty  ? 
^Yhat  reduction  in  the  public  expen¬ 
diture  has  it  voluntarily  effected  ? 
What  guilty  peculator  has  it  punish¬ 
ed?  Or,  Is  it  as  a  severe  examiner 
of  the  acts  of  the  executive  ?  1  ap¬ 

peal  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman  himself — to  the  ex^rienoe  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  to  snow  what 
act,  of  any  administration,  which 
added  to  the  |)ower  of  the  crown  and 
lessened  that  of  their  own  consti¬ 
tuents,  they  have  opposed,  or  to  point 
out  any  thing  indicative  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  executive?  Have 
we  not,  during  that  period,  seen  a 
continual  violation  of  the  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  them,  and  an  approval  of 
'every  thing,  at  home  and < abroad, 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  righto  of 


rfirliainentarjf  He  form. 
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ihe  ficopler  Iix  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  we  neither  sec  the  wis¬ 
dom,  nor  the  talents,  nor  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  Were  we  to  take  its 
resolutions  and  votes  as  the  standard 
of  public  opinion,  what  notions  would 
l)e  formed  of  the  sentiments  of  Bri¬ 
tons?  Where  would  that  humanity, 
that  generosity,  that  love  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  people,  be 
discovered  in  its  annals  ? 

Wc  are  also  told,  that  we  do  at 
present  exercise  an  effectual  control 
over  its  deliberations.  1  deny  it — it 
is  not  effectual :  that  a  certain  degree 
of  control  is  felt  by  them,  I  admit: 
and  who  that  know's  any  thing  of 
Britons,  but  must  know,  that  no  as¬ 
sembly  whatever,  however  elected, 
could  at  all  deliberate,  w’hen  their 
rights  or  interests  w’ere  concerned, 
without  feeling  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  this  influence,  and  how  often  do 
they  succeed  in  preventing  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  obnoxious  measure  ?  We 
know  that  the  petitions  of  the  people 
seldom  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  their 
virtual  Representatives  any  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  good  will,  and  it  is 
only  by  their  numbers,  their  energy, 
and  their  menacing  as}>ect,  thev  ob¬ 
tain  that,  from  their  fears  and  sel¬ 
fishness,  which  justice  and  truth 
would  have  demanded  in  vain.  The 
trial  of  the  Queen  is  a  memorable 
example  of  the  truth  of  these  obser¬ 
vations,  and  with  how  much  impu¬ 
nity  the  feelings  of  the  people  may 
be  insulted,  and  the  Constitution  en¬ 
dangered.  But,  Sir,  are  these  the 
only  means  which  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  the  just 
influence  of  the  peo^de?  Does  the 
only  channel  for  public  opinion  lie 
in  the  people  humbly  appealing  to 
their  own  Representatives,  and  re¬ 
questing  tiiem  not  altogether  to  for¬ 
sake  their  duty — to  retain  some  por¬ 
tion  of  mdepemlence,  some  commu¬ 
nity  of  sentiments  with  their  consti¬ 
tuents  ?  Is  there  no  meaning,  then, 
in  the  frequent  renewals  of  our  Re- 
preeenti(^n  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  Re- 
ptesenlatiyeTnay  render  some  acchtmt 
of  his  comhirt,  and  answer  for  Ms 
votes,  and,  as  it  may  be,  that  the 
electors  may  either  return  him  with 
honour,  or  expel  hhn  from  their  rc- 
^rdswich  contempt  and  indipoiarion? 
'I'hb  is  no  theory’ ;  neither  h;  it'  the 


practice  of  our  jire^enl  Constitution  ; 
but  it  is  the  British  Constitutnin^ii 
is  our  birth-right,  it  is  inherent,  un¬ 
alienable,  and  cannot  be  lost. 

The  only  other  objection  which  I 
shall  notice  at  present,  is,  that  wc 
have  risen  into  a  great  power,  un¬ 
der  the  practice  of  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  that  we  are  exceedingly 
comfortable  ;  that  changes  are  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  and  that  any  Reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  make  it 
swallow  up  the  other  branches  of  the 
Constitution,  and  convert  it  into  a 
Republic. 

This  objection  opens  a  vast  field  of 
argument,  and  would  require  much 
time  fully  to  discuss  it.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  specious,  and  addresses  itself 
powerfully  to  a  large  class  of  the 
community ;  the  indolent,  the  timid, 
and  the  rich,  are  easily  caught  in 
this  w’eb  of  sophistry.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  look  calmly  and  impartial¬ 
ly  into  the  matter,  will  quickly  iK^r- 
ceive  that  the  objection  is  destitute 
of  weight,  and  full  of  weakness. 

To  what,  1  would  ask,  do  we  owe 
the  blessings  of  toleration,  a  free 
press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  many 
others  which  we  still  enjoy  ? — is  it  to 
the  Crown,  or  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  our  own  Representatives,  or  to 
acts  of  the  whole  Legislature?  No, 
Sir ;  it  is  to  ourselves ;  and  our 
united  exertions  are  continuaDy  re¬ 
quired  to  preserve  them  from  the 
attacks  of  every  branch  of  our 
vernraent :  it  is  the  sleepless  vigi¬ 
lance,  the  deep  and  living  sense  of 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  resides  in  the  brents 
of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
which  has  preserved  these  glorious 
privileges :  it  is  this  feeling  which 
is  the  soul  of  our  Constitution,  and 
its  only  preserver :  and  it  is  one,  I 
thank  God,  which  no  influence  or 
power  in  the  world  can  destroy* 
is  this  spirit,  tooi  and  no  ^  *prm  of 
words,  (although  their  value  al^  is 
inesthnahle),  which  has  us 

the  great  and  free  nation  which  ^ 
now  are.  We  are  not,  then,  to 
insulted  by  being  told,  thaU  hecauw 
we  ourselves  have  rendered  oflr  co 
dition,  in  some  respects,  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  tliatof  any  ctlicrLu 
))ean  nation,  we  have 
have  a  plain  anil  intolerable  grirva 

rt'dressed. 
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but  changes  are  said  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  *.  Wc  ask  for  no  change^  but 
that  the  spirit,  and  intent,  and  letter 
of  the  C/onstitution,  be  put  in  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  really  too  much,  that 
those  men  wlio  have  altered  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  our  executive  from  a  civil  to  a 
military  government — who  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  independence  of  Ireland — 
who  have  yearly  and  monthly  been 
introducing  changes  into  every  de¬ 
partment  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  should  discourse  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  change  from  acknow  ledged 
corruption  to  the  purity  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  1  dislike  unnecessary  chan¬ 
ges  as  much  as  any  man,  but,  when 
a  palpable  and  monstrous  evil  is  to 
be  redressed,  we  are  not  to  be  deter¬ 
red  from  the  enteqirise  by  the  quail¬ 
ing  fears  of  hypocrites  and  cowards. 

A  Reform  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  say  the  friends  of  the  Mo¬ 
narchical  principle,  would  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  C'onstitution.  Observe 
the  opinion  here  given  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ;  they  are  represented 
as  only  wanting  power  utterly  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Constitution.  It  w’ould  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  opinion  of  tliese  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  safety  of  this  coun¬ 
try  depends  on  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  not  representing  the  people;  and 
lo  support  it,  they  have  a  very  nice 
theory,  about  the  various  interests 
at  present  represented  in  that  House  ; 
that  the  other  branches  of  tlie  Con¬ 
stitution  find  representatives  there, 
&c.  &(*. 

But,  Sir,  these  theoretical  notions 
are  not  the  British  Constitution  ;  it 
utterly  disclaims  them ;  it  means, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  sJutuld 
represent  Me  people,  and  does  not  an¬ 
ticipate  the  destruction  of  the  Crown 
and  th^  House  of  Lords  as  the  con¬ 
sequence.  The  foul  insinuation  con¬ 
veyed,  in  ;hi8 '  objection,  against  the 
people,  is  most  fal^;  their  whole  con¬ 
duct  completely  belies  the  charge ; 
they  are  all  deeply  sensible  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  mixp4  Conatitution  ; 
they  nave  no  wish  to  alter  it  in  any 
respe^rt ;  tliey  only  demand  their 
legal  ri^ts.  an()  will  not  be  satisfied 
by  the  quiboUng  sophistries  of  inter¬ 
ested  declaimers ;  tiiey  wiU  not  bear 


*  How  eloquent  these, men  w’ould  have 
been  ^^inst  tb«  Reformation,  Ivad  they 
lived  in  ’the'  days  of  Luther  ! 


to  be  cheated  out  of  their  de.arcst 
privileges  by  the  theories  of  Anti-re- 
formers. 

In  all  the  arguments  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  they  speak  of  the  Crown  as 
having  rights  distinct  from,  and  op- 
pose<l  to,  those  of  the  iK'ople ;  as  cn- 
joying  privileges  for  the  private  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  possessor  or  his  ser¬ 
vants.  As  I  understancl  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  every  right  which  is  enjoy i'<l 
by  the  (.'rown  is  so  that  it  may  be 
exercised  for  the  public  good.  The 
Crown,  the  Nobility,  and  the  f’om- 
mons,  are  one.  'file  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  one  are  the  fights  and 
privileges  of  the  other ;  they  are  given 
for  the  same  end,  and  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  same  purpose. 

1  have  thus  slightly  gone  over  the 
principal  objections,  made  by  Mr 
Canning  and  his  adherents,  to  any 
Reform  in  our  Representation  :  1  had 
intended  to  enter  a  little  into  the 
grounds  on  which  we  urge  its  neces-* 
sity  ;  but  as  1  have  already  touched 
on  some  of  them,  and  as  1  also  fear  1 
have  encroached  too  much  on  your 
limits,  1  shall  at  present  only  notice 
tw’o  of  them. 

And,  Jirst,  I'lie  present  system 
is  the  great  protector  of  every  abuse. 
Tlie  examples  are  numerous.  1  se¬ 
lect  our  Scottish  Burglis.  M'e  Inive 
here  a  monstrous,  debasing,  and  un¬ 
deniable  mass  of  corruption.  The 
whole  machinery  of  the  system  of  re- 
election  is  now  too  well  known  to 
require  me  to  enter  into  au  account 
of  it ;  its  extravagance — its  base  ser¬ 
vility — its  total  distinctness  from, 
and  want  of  sympathy  with,  the  body 
which  it  governs — the  io tolerable 
abuses  whi^  it  creates  and  continues ; 
the  whol^  system,  in  short,  has  been 
opcnenl  up  to  the  workl,  and  its  gross 
errors  have  been,  acknowiedged  even 
by  its  defenders*  W^elL  ia  any  ol- 
fectual  remedy  applied  ?  Is  the  evil 
corrected  at  its  source  ?  .Is  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  re-elecfion  and  self-election, 
the  foundation  of  tlie  whole,  destroy¬ 
ed  ?  Nq  inch  thing.  After  looking 
round  and  round,  this  trifling  part 
of  the  system  ia  altered,  and  anelbcr 
is  made  worse,  and  we  are  then  told, 
that  cyecy  thing  which  can  aafelv  be 
reformed  is  so.  When  we  tell  tnetn 
that  the  real  cauaeof  the  evil  still  re¬ 
mains,  and  when  they  find  our  ataie- 
nients  unanswerable,  they  venture  to 
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tell  us  they  cannot  touch  the  systcin, 
as  it  would  be  introducing  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  They,  the  practi¬ 
cal  men,  the  men  who  hate  theories, 
who  stick  to  present  advantages — 
these  very  men  dare  to  tell  us,  that 
because  they  are  pleased  to  deduce, 
by  a  theory  impalpable  to  any  think¬ 
ing  man,  that  Rurgh  Reform  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  a 
great  and  acknowledged  evil  ouglit 
not  to  be  corrected.  APhat  opinion 
must  these  wise  persons  have  formed 
of  the  Burgesses  of  Scotland,  if  they 
conceive  such  a  flimsy  excuse  will 
satisfy  them !  I  trust  that  body  of 
most  worthy  and  loyal  men  has 
formed  a  proper  estimate  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  who  could  offer  them 
such  an  insult. 

Stcondhf,  The  system  has  produ¬ 
ced  an  almost  universal  feeling  of 
dislike,  of  alienation,  and  irritation. 
Those  who  imagine  that  this  is  an 
evanescent  feeling,  judge  unwisely  ; 
it  is  deep,  and  increases  yearly :  it  is 
what  every  reasonable  man  must  an¬ 
ticipate  as  the  result  of  the  measures 
which  of  late  years  have  been  in  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  British  Cabinet-mea¬ 
sures  of  extravagance,  violence,  and 
folly — which,  instead  of  being  jea¬ 
lously  and  scrupulously  scrutinized 
by  our  virtual  Representatives,  are 
.eagerly  and  blindly  adopted  by  them. 
Reform  will  remove  tne  imminent 
danger  which  arises  from  the  con¬ 
tinuance  in  such  courses,  will  restore 
that  harmony  and  confldence  which 
is  essential  to  the  stability  of  our 
Constitution,  and  bind  the  whole 
nation  in  one  powerful,  united,  and 
happy  community. 

For  tlie  present,  I  must  conclude 
here.  Should  it  appear  necessary,  1 
may  again  recur  to  the  subject,  and 
submit  my  thoughts  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  your  useful 
publication.  1  am,  &c. 

W.  S. 

lOtA  December  1822. 

P.  S.  1  had  almost  forgot  to  notice 
a  notable  advantage  of  our  present 
system,  frequently  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Canning, — is  its  adaptation 
to  .call  forth  into  its  service  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  individuals  in  every  sphere 
of  life;  and  he  gives  himself  as-a 
striking  example  of  the  fact.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  striking  coin- 


[l)ec. 

cidence,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
Turkish  Constitution  and  ours.  The 
world  would  be  highly  gratified  by  a 
Philosophical  account  of  this  pheno- 
nemon,  by  the  Right  Ilououralle 
George  Canning. 


rEBGUSOX’s  LAST  LUCID  INTERVAL. 

WiiAT  l)eauteous  form  is  floating  there. 
Half  veil’d  in  her  dishevell’d  hair — 

In  tearless  woe— without  the  streak 
Of  life-bloom  on  her  lovely  cheek — 
With  face  as  cold,  and  fix’d,  and  wan, 
As  if,  by  sorrow',  smote  to  stone? 

It  is  my  love  ! — But  hark  ! — that  sound 
Which  breaks  the  hush  of  night  profound. 
The  vision  from  my  sight  doth  scare, 

A  nd  wakes  me  from  my  dream— but  w  here  ? 
Oh  Heav’ns  !  within  the  fearful  domes, 
Where  raging  Madness  how’ls  and  foams! 

How  drear,  within  such  dungeon  wall, 
Comes  on  my  lucid  interval ! 

In  pale  review,  my  parted  years 
Arise  with  all  their  clouds -and  tears. 
The  cup  of  joy  I  madly  quaflT d. 
Exhausting  the  delusive  draught ; 

But,  mingled  in  the  fatal  bowl, 

I  found  tliat  poison  of  the  soul. 

Beneath  w'hose  withering  action  dies 
The  heart’s  best,  noblest  ener^/ies ; 
Which  sears  it  till  the  blacken’d  core 
Is  Feeling’s  glowing  shrine  no  more! 

Then  gloomy  thoughts  rose  up  between 
My  spirit  and  this  earthly  st^ne. 

And  w  ide  and  wild  they  coir.,Tasj>’d  me— 

A  dim,  immeasurable  sea, 

O’er  W’hose  all-restlesa,  troubled  tide. 
Did  Melancholy’s  phantoms  glide. 

In  festal  hall — amidst  the  fair — 

I  dwelt— I  liv’d— I  breath’d  but  there; 
Lone  as  a  rock  amidst  the  seas— 

Lone  as  the  desart’s  deadly  breeze— 

Or  as  a  solitary  tree 
Ujwn  its  blank  immensity — 

Or  evening’s  star,  when  first  it  sparkles. 
In  the  dome  that  round  it  darkles — 

Or  as  the  Hebrew,  doom’d  to  ktray 
O’er  earth  until  the  Judgment-day  ! 

Then  did  my  soul  begm  to  see 
The  face  of  dire  Insanity  ! 

The  fiend  impatient  seem’d  to  wait. 

And  knock  upon  the  Spirit’s  gate, 

And  in  the  brain’a  dark  portals  gieimt 
Till  Reason  sank  into  a  dream : 

But  oft,  o’er  my  forsaken  soul, 

In  glimpaea  heavenly  visions 
Bright  as  the  midnight  meteor  flks 
Along  the  scowl  of  wintry  skies. 

At  times,  from  tight  all  nature  swk  * 
Around  me  lay  a  boxxndless  blan  , 
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For  light,  and  ibade,  and  ihapr  wer#  gone, 
And  nought  was  left  to  look  upon« 

Not  ev’n  a  risionarj  shore, 

Whose  mists  the  eje  might  wander  o’er : 
No  flitting  shadow  came,  to  cast 
Ev’n  darkness  o’er  the  void  so  vast. 
Where  I  to  dwell  long  days  was  doom'd 
In  bleakest  solitude  entomb’d ! 

Bat  life’s  last  sands  are  nearly  run— 
Delusion’s  gone — and  truth  begun-^ 
Though  all  too  late ;  the  light  but  dawns 
To  show  the  grave  e’en  now  that  yawns ! 
Alone— 'Unseen  by  human  eye, 

Comes  on  life's  latest  agony. 

From  this  cold  cell,  at  dead  of  night, 

My  soul  must  Uke  her  lonely  flight  1 
The  last  sad  sounds  that  reach  ray  ear 
The  maniac’s  scream— <or  laugh  more  drear; 
While  darkness  round  my  spirit  rolls, 
That  soars  into  the  Land  of  Souls— 

And  morning’s  glad  and  glorious  ray 
Above  my  stiffen’d  corse  shall  play ! 


ANONYMOUS  LITERATUBI. 

No.  I. 

CharUe  BorthxclckU  Rode. 

Thi  Lintons  have  been  substan¬ 
tial  farmers  in  Dumfries-^ire  time 
out  of  mind ;  and,  if  tradition  may 
be  credited,  the  house  of  Caplegair, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  David  Bruce, 
by  Roger,  surnamed  de  Linton,  is 
their  patriarchal  stem,  though  prece¬ 
dence  hath  been  claimed  by  the'Gil- 
pie-glen  ladies,  who  allege  that  their 
farody  is  lineally  descended  from  an 
elder  brother  of  the  said  Roger.  But 
as  all  matters  relative  to  pedigree  are 
foreim  to  our  subject,  1  shall  there¬ 
fore  leave  them  to  the  genealogist, 
and  pass  on. — ^The  late  Mr  Linton  of 
Caplegair  possessed  a  choice  stock  of 
information,  both  ciidl  and  religious. 
He  patronized  the  parish  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  a  gentleman  of  rare  parts,  and 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  train 
young  ideas — put  the  seminary  on  a 
more  respectable  footing,  so  far  as 
pecuniary  endowment  may  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  contribute  theveunto— and 
was  the  first  who  established  a  Read¬ 
ing  Society  in  Nithsdale.  Indeed  it 
would  appear,  that  he  studied  intel¬ 
lectual  <^tivation  with  greater  dilL 
gence  than  that  of  arable  and  paiF> 
ture,  notwithstanding  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  corn  and  b^ns  ;  a  ebarao- 
teristic  fmilinn  that  certainly  would 
have  injured  nis  fortune,  had  not  Mrs 
Linton  h^pUy  possemed  an  tmeom- 
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mon  fhnd  of  prudenoe,  talent,  and 
abundance  of  good-will  to  stand  in 
her  husband's  shoes.  Their  son 
James,  being  of  a  staid  disposition, 
and  much  attached  to  rural  pursuits, 
made  choice  of  his  father's  profession, 
and  became  a  tiller  of  the  ground ; 
William  followed  his  example  ;  and 
Andrew,  the  cider  brother,  having 
manifested  a  disposition  to  signalize 
himself  very  early  in  life,  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  sea,  and  slung  his  ham¬ 
mock  on  board  the  Spartan,  Captain 
Roderick  Forrester,  before  he  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year.  With 
respect  to  the  lasses,  Winifred  and 
Agnes,  neither  pains  nor  expence  were 
withheld  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  make  them  gooil  house-wives. 
As  the  family  grew  up,  Mr  Linton  felt 
himself  more  and  more  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  favourite  studies ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  Caplegair 
became  a  kind  of  intellectual  howflT, 
where  well-informed  men  associated 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mutually 
edifying  each  otner,  from  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  the  parish,  downwards.  The 
young  women  also  contributed  to  fill 
the  langsettle  of  an  evening,  having 
attained  the  age  when  female  loveli¬ 
ness  may  be  looked  upon  with  wish¬ 
ful  eyes  ;  and  a  letter  now  and  then 
^m  Lieutenant  Linton,  gave  a  pe- 
cttliar  zest  to  the  happiness  ahound- 
ing  at  Caplegair,  that  brave  young 
man  having  been  promoted,  for  h£ 
gallantry  in  a  severe  action  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  Spartan,  with  ah  enemy's 
cmiser  of  very  superior  force.  At 
length  came  tnc  Gazette,  announ¬ 
cing  his  arrival  at  Plymouth  in 
char^  of  two  Agates,  Le  Guerrier 
and  Imperatrice,  captured  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ship  Spartan,  Captain  Rode¬ 
rick  Forrester,  off  Msdeira,  after  a 
long  and  sanguinary  contest,  in 
which  friend  and  foe  suffhred  most 
severely.  The  dispatch,  as  ustial,  no¬ 
ticed  every  ofiioer  by  name  who  had 
signalized  himself,  and  Mr  Linton  in 
particular,  of  whom  Captain  For¬ 
rester  was  pleased  to  say;  The 
coolness,  intrepidity,  and  seamannke 
deportment  of  this  yemng  oflSeer,  on 
the  Iscte,  and  indeed  every  trying  oo- 
ctiioii,  induced  me  fee  sfmoint  him 
commander  Le  Giierner,  until 
tbefar  Lordships'  pteasureti  knono*/' 
and  in  a  pnvate  oofluhntllcalfbD  to 
tht  Admiral^,  a  coff  of  whltll  iN* 
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trammitted  to  the  family  Borae  years  introduced  himsc^  in  a  manner  that 
afterwards,  die  captain  observed  :  betokened  an  afflicted  heart ;  he  cau- 
.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  experi-  tiously  turned  the  tide  of  discourse 
ence,  I  never  fell  in  with  an  indi-  into  a  more  convenient  channel,  and 
vidual  more  worthy  of  command,  contrasted  the  glimpses  of  transitory 
Presence  of  mind,  uneonquerahle  re-  happiness  here,  with  the  dazzling 
solution,  nautical  skill,  and  devotion  glories  of  eternal  life  hereafter,  which 
to  the  service,  are  so  happily  blend-  amazed  his  audience  not  a  little,  the 
ed  together,  that  I  fed  myself  ner-  minister  being  a  chearful,  facetioas 
fectly  at  case  in  recommending  nim  man,  though  advanced  in  years,  and 
to  their  Lordships*  notice.  But  these  not^  a:t  all  addicted  to  set  his  face 
qualities,  though  competent  of  them-  against  good-humoured  conviviality, 
selves  to  exalt  him  above  his  fellows,  IVfr  Linton  felt  somewhat  alarmed  at 
are  connected  with  others  of  equiil  the  peculiarly  impressive  manner  in 
value.  Judicious  affability,  gentle-  which  he  deliver^  himself,  and  beg- 
manly  manners,  and  untainted  probi-  ged  to  know  what  might  be  his  ma¬ 
ty,  coupled  with  a  decisive  tone  of  tive  for  so  doing?  “because,**  said  he, 
cnaracter,  evidently  modulated  by  we  know  that  ‘  all  flesh  is  grass,' 
conscious  rectitude,  have  so  endeared  therefore  do  I  trust  that  we  are 
him  to  the  whole  crew,  that  Lieu-  in  some  measure  prepared  to 
tenant  Linton's  approbation  is  prized  with  resignation  to  the  dispensations 
by  the  sailor  above  all  things,  and  of  an  all- wise  Providence."  To  which 
his  reproof  more  dreaded  than  the  the  man  of  God  replied,  “Theeartli 
gangway.**  Such  a  recommendation,  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  the  ful- 
from  a  man  of  Forrester's  well-known  ness  thereof.  If  he  hath  plucked  a 
probity  and  high  notions  of  honour,  star  from  our  constellation,  that  shed 
could  not  fail  of  being  attended  to.  lustre  on  this  house,  and  taken  it 
Mr  Linton's  appointment  was  con-  unto  himaelf,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
firmed ;  Le  Guerrier  manned  and  I  have  a  letter,  Mr  Linton — a  lettex 
equipped,  under  his  immediate  in-  of  no  ordinary  import,  and  one  for 
spection ;  and  after  passing  a  few  days  you  also."  “  Ix’t  me  know  the 
with  a  veteran  Admiral  of  the  White,  worst  I"  exclaimed  Mr  Linton,  clasp- 
W'ho  kept  open  house  for  naval  offi-  ing  his  hands  firmly  together,  whilst 
cers  of  promise,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  his  face  became  as  ashes,  and  his 
fair  vrind,  and  abundance  of  well-  knees  smote  each  other.  “  Let  me 
grounded  hopes.  It  may  now  be  said,  know  the  worst,  my  revered  friend, 
that  the  glory  of  Caplegair  was  at  its  that  I  may  say  with  the  afflicted  man 
height.  Every  other  post  brought  of  old>  *  The  Lord  hath  given,  and 
tidings  from  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  biased  be 
Captain  Linton's  exploits,  and  every  his  name  !*  However  deep  the  cup 
-man  who  loved  his  country  spoke  of  may  be,  and  bitter  the  draught  that 
Le  Guerrier  and  her  brave  com-  tills  it,  his  will  be  done,  and  here  am 
mander  with  enthusiasm.  The  ac-  I  The  reverend  gentleman  took  a 

Suaintance  of  his  parents  and  kill-  letter  from  his  pocket,  inclosing  ano- 
red  was  courted  by  all  their  more  ^her  adressed  to  Mr  Linton,  which 
wealthy  neighbours  his  brethren  he  opened,  and  read  as  follows: 
were  looked  up  to  by  young  men  of  Fcilter  4*  Mother^  Broihert  ^ 
spirit ; — ^^the  lasses  recogniz^  at  fairs  **  The  day  of  reckoning  is  conic# 
and  menr-meetings  as  the  sisters  of  and  I  am  called  upon  to  render  my 
Captain  Linton  ;  and  their  bright  account  Oh,  may  the  healthy  roan, 
eyes  acknowledged  how  highly  they  with  a  prospect  of  long  life  before 
valued  die  compliment,  and  how  him,  continually  experience  the  same 
well  they  loved  their  brother ;  whilst  consolation  that  cheers  ray  heart,  and 
many  were  the  hearts  that  longed  to  he  who  is  going  to  die,  fwl  as  1 
be  with  him,  and  partake  of  his  re-  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  kind,  kwd 
nown.  But  human  felicity  hath  its  parents,  but  rather  rejoice,  for  I  have 
ebbs  and  flows — ^its  noon-day  splen-  fallen  where  the  brave  wish  to  ■ 
dours  and  its  evening  dusk.  On  a  His  fire  was  silenced,  and  his  nag 
Wedn^y  afternoon,  as  Mr  and  struck,  before  I  left  the  deck.  Jam«s 
Mrs  IJnton  were  entertaining  a  few  and  William,  be  kind  unto  our  su- 
aclect  friends,  their  venerable  pastor  ters,  and  sec  that  ye  love  one  ano- 
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thcr ;  Winifred  and  Agnes^  remem¬ 
ber  me.  God  be  with  you  all,  and 
visit  my  fatlier  s  house  with  every 
blessing  that  virtue  and  worth  are 
capable  of  enjoying  in  this  world  !’* 

The  foregoing  was  in  Captain  Lin¬ 
ton's  own  hand-wfiting,  and  what 
followed  in  that  of  his  first  lieuten¬ 
ant,  Mr  Halliburton,  who  succeeded 
him,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  in 
bringing  an  enemy's  frigate,  Le  Ven- 
geur,  to  action,  after  a  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  chace.  That  his  first  volley,  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  grape,  bar,  and  can- 
nister,  cut  down  a  few  of  their  brave 
fellows,  wounded  many,  and  dama¬ 
ged  their  rigging  very  considerably. 

Hereupon,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
Captain  Linton  called  out  in  a  more 
peremptory  tone  than  was  his  wont, 
*  Lay  me  aboard  of  him  instantly  !' 
which  was  complied  with,  and  the 
impetuous  crew,  led  on  by  their 
brave  commander,  carried  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  in  style,  whilst  I,  with  a 
party  of  handy  fellows,  mastered  the 
forecastle,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
his‘quarters.  In  less  than  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  good  old  Union  Jack  was 
fiying  at  his  mizen.  When  all  was 
over,  and  the  prize  secured,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  left  her,  and  beckoned  me  to 
follow  him.  I  hesitated  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  obeying  his  signal,  called  up 
the  surgeon,  and  went  direct  to  the 
cabin,  for  I  suspected  that  all  was 
not  right,  from  the  strange  tone  in 
which  he  delivered  his  orders  for 
boarding,  and  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  he  left  the  prize.  We 
found  him  writing  the  affectionate 
farewell  herewith  transmitted,  his 
left  hand  supporting  his  head,  and 
the  sword  that  never  failed  to  do  its 
duty  laying  before  him.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached,  the  pen  dropt  from  his 
hand,  and  he  faintlv  said,  ‘  Never 
more  will  I  behold  them  face  to  face 
ill  this  life !  O  that  some  of  my  brave 
erew  would  take  that  sword  to  Cap- 
Icgair, — it  is  the  best,  the  worthiest 
remembrancer  my  kindred  can  have 
of  roe.  Draw  near,  Halliburton,  and 
support  me,  for  1  am  dying.'  1 
held  him  in  ray  arms  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
affix  his  signature  to  what  he  had 
written,  but  a  messenger  descended 
from  on  high,  and  ciuled  away  his 
gallant  spirit.  On  examining  the 


remains  of  our  lamented  oommander, 
three  severe  wounds  were  discovered, 
two  of  them  mortal.  The  body  was 
incoffined  by  the  hands  of  brave  men, 
and  inteirt^  in  a  spacious  grave. 
Thus,  Sir,  have  I  endeavoured  to 
commemorate  the  last  moments  of 
your  great  and  good  son,  whose  com¬ 
mands  were  most  cheerfully  obeyed 
by  us  all  when  in  this  life,  and  his 
dying  request  will  also  be  complied 
with,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

‘^Our  officers,  and  indeed  I  may  say 
the  ship's  company  at  large,  co  nfially 
join  me  in  condoling  with  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  kindred  of  our  late  heroic 
Captain  ;  and  sincerely  wishing  that 
you  may  be  all  enabled  to  meet  the 
dispensation  with  becoming  fortitude, 
1  feel  much  satisfaction  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  myself,  dear  and  honoured  Sir, 
the  afiectionate  friend  of  you  and 
yours,  Roger  Halliburton." 

The  fatal  news  communicated  a 
shock  to  all  present  more  easily  con¬ 
ceived  than  expressed.  Mrs  Linton 
and  her  dau^ter  swooned  away; 
The  two  lads  cried  aloud,  and  called 
on  their  lamented  brother  by  name  ; 
whilst  the  afflicted  father  remained 
in  a  state  of  speechless  insensibility, 
and  it  was  many  days  before  he  was 
capable  of  conducting  himself  in  a 
beaming  manner.  At  length,  when 
their  griefs  were  in  some  measure 
allayed,  and  family-afiairs  attended 
to  with  something  like  worldly  con¬ 
cern,  a  young  gentleman,  in  naval 
uniform,  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
presented  an  introductory  letter  from 
Captain  Halliburton.  Mrs  Linton 
perused  it,  and  visible  were  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  her  soul  when  she  read, 
**  Mr  Arthur  Halliday,  late  surg^ 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Le  Guerrier, 
will  present  you  with  our  brave 
Captain's  sword,  whose  well-tried 
edge  bears  honourable  testimony  of 
his  gallantry.  Mr  Halliday  is  a  young 
man  of  family,  and  deserving  of  yoor 
esteem."  Tnis  was  indeed  searing 
the  lips  of  a  cruel  wound.  The 
mother's  heart  sickened  with  ^cf, 
and  the  father's  died  within  nim. 
He  prewed  the  weapon  to  his  boaoro, 
and  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
spoke  incoherently  of  his  son,  whilst 
tne  big  tears  rolled  down  his  face* 
But  it  pains  me  to  detail  tlie  throes 
of  mental  agony.  Mr  Linton  wm 
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seized  with  a  ferer  in  the  night ;  on 
the  morrow>  he  became  worse,  and 
expired  on  the  third  day.  Never 
was  a  family  in  deeper  distress.  The 
children  clung  to  their  remaining  pa¬ 
rent,  and  pressed  her  hands,  and 
kissed  her  neck,  and  cried  aloud, 
O,  mother,  mother !  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  us  now  ?*'  Every  virtue 
that  lives  in  the  breast  of  woman 
sprung  from  its  dwelling-place,  and 
rallied  her  broken  spirits.  She  heaved 
a  deep-toned  sigh,  gazed  on  the  fa¬ 
therless  offspring  of  conjugal  love, 
with  eyes  that  beamed  from  her  soul, 
and  calmly  replied,  Fear  not,  my 
beloved ;  though  our  corner-stone  is 
rolled  away,  and  the  deep  sea  hath 
swallowed  our  fairest  hopes.  He  who 
buldeth  the  wind  be  still,  will  shel¬ 
ter  us,  and  the  hand  that  feeds  the 
young  ravens,  when  they  cry  to  God, 
will  visit  our  dwelling.  I  hare  been 
young,  and  I  am  now  old,  said  a  di¬ 
vine,  ail  inspired  writer,  yet  did  I 
never  see  the  righteous  man  forsaken, 
nor  his  children  begging  their  bread." 
With  these,  and  many  other  heart¬ 
healing  saying,  did  ^e  pious  mo¬ 
ther  comfort  her  children.  On  the 
Sabbath  after  Mr  Linton’s  funeral, 
I  came  up  with  her  at  the  kirk- 
stile,  as  she  leisurely  walked  away, 
accompanied  by  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  She  had  the  arm  of  our 
worthy  pastor;  a  roan,  whose  me¬ 
mory  will  be  revered  so  long  as  piety 
is  reverendly  looked  upon.  James 
and  Winifred  were  paired,  and  Agnes 
had  the  hand  of  her  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  whilst  many  a  lucid  eye  fol¬ 
lowed  their  steps.  Having  been 
brought  up  together  from  our  in¬ 
fancy,  and  played  on  the  same  green, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  my 
heart  was  far  from  being  at  ease 
when  I  beheld  the  Caplegair  famfly. 
I  approached  the  youngest  daughter, 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  something 
that  might  have  been  agreeable;  but 
face  was  too  dignid^  with  afflic¬ 
tion  to  be  looked  upon,  and  my 
tongue  failed  me  as  I  drew  near. 
Aggie  and  I  were  educated  at  the 
same  school,  and  read  together  in  the 
Bible  class,  and  learned  our  Psalms, 
on  a  Sabbath  afternooir,  in  the  old 
OTchard,  and  always  contrived  to  ac- 
j»mpMy  each  other  to  and  from  the 
juvenile  aemina^.  We  also  made  a 
pwnt  of  reserving  a  portion  of  our 
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fiilrings  until  we  forgathered,  and 
sewing  our  ballads  under  the  same 
cover,  and  exercising  abundance  ©f 
little  kindnesses,  that  entwined  with 
our  affections,  and  waxed  with  on'r 
growth,  until  we  became,  as  it  were, 
brother  and  sister ;  but  it  was  on  the 
Sabbath  afternoon  when  I  beheld  her, 
clothed  with  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
declared  she  was  dearer  to  me  than 
the  blood  of  kin.  Our  prospects  in 
life  were  much  the  same  ;  our  fami¬ 
lies  alike  in  point  of  respectability:  we 
deserved  ea^  other,  and  were  married 
within  the  twelvemonth.  Caplegair 
once  more  became  the  asylum  of  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyment  and  social  convi¬ 
viality  ;  the  intellectual  circle  being 
enlarged  by  several  new  acquaint- 
(Uices,  and  amongst  the  rest,  our  good 
friend  Mr  Halhday,  •  whose  atten¬ 
tions  to  Miss  Linton  were  far  from 
being  equivocal.  Many  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentry  and  opulent  farmers 
having  advised  him  to  practise  in 
Dumfries,  he  made  arran^ments  for 
commencing  business  wimout  delay, 
and  purcba^d  a  robust  pied  gelding, 
saddle-bags,  and  so  forth,  to  carry 
him  and  his  healing  wares  in  safety 
to  country  patients^  ‘  No  one  doubt¬ 
ed  of  his  success,  Halliday  being  a 
spr^btly,  sensible  young  man,  liber¬ 
ally  educated,  skilful  in  the  line  of 
his  profession,  and  embued  with  a 
sprinklhigof  gentlemanly  eccentricity 
that  found  him  friends.  The  crod 
war  that  filled  the  hamlets  of  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  with  carnage, 
and  streaked  their  shores  with  Wood, 
was  now  at  an  end  ; — the  g^e  of 
death  prohibited  by  proclamation 
men  began  to  resume  their  peaceful 
habits; — and  the  fanner  carried^ 
produce  to  a  sorry  market,  compared 
with  that  to. which  be  had  ao  late¬ 
ly  been  accustomed.  My  friends 
were  consulted  on  what  was  bwt 
to.  be  •  done,  and  they  all  agreed, 
thiat  the  remote  parts  of  Galloway 
were  by  far  the  most  eligible  w  a 
skilful  young  farmer,  possewed  of  «- 

Eital,  to  commence  operations,  tnc 
rod  being  comparatively 

tillage  but  indifferently  understood, 

at  least  such  was  the  received  opinion 
of  our  Nithsdale  agnculturisU. 
was  therefore  proposed,  that  Mn 
Linton  and  myself  should  , 

tour  of  discovery ;  and  our  fne 
Halliday,  having  a  few  dayi  to  spare. 
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very  kindly  volunteered  his  com- 
}^ny  ;  a  tender  that  was  most  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted.  The  morrow  of  our 
departure  being  arrived,  we  break¬ 
fasted  early,  mounted  our  steeds,  and 
forded  the  Nith,  whose  winding  wa¬ 
ters  divide  the  lands  of  Caplegair 
from  those  of  Shinnawleys,  my  pa¬ 
ternal  residence ;  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  the  Galloway  hills  tried  the 
stamina  of  our  geldings. 

The  district  of  country  we  were 
about  to  explore  being  mountainous, 
and  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  the 
inhabitants  retain  their  manners, 
customs,  imd  habits,  pure  and  un¬ 
polluted.  They  are  a  kindly,  light¬ 
hearted  people,  frugal,  industrious, 
and  strangers  to  luxury.  Plain  in 
their  apparel,  and  homely  of  speech, 
they  possess  every  real  comfort  ot* 
life,  many  of  its  essential  convenien¬ 
ces,  and  reject  all  manner  of  super¬ 
fluities  with  derision,  an  instance  of 
which  occurred  before  we  had  tra¬ 
velled  live  miles  on  their  territory. 
A  parcel  of  children,  boys  and  girls, 
apparently  on  their  way  to  school, 
were  examining  the  foot-path  very 
minutely,  and  marvelling  much  at 
certain  strange  impressions  thereon 
visible.  “  I'D  tell  ye,  boys,**  said  a 
little  sagacious  fellow,  whose  sinceri¬ 
ty  of  face  ought  to  have  given  more 
weight  to  the  opinion  he  delivered, 
ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  but  it*8  the 
footsted  o*  rate  Lom*8  powney,  after 
a*.**  “  Pate  Lorn*8  powney  1**  ex- 
claied  a  juvenile  sceptic ;  na,  na, 
Davie;  Pate*8  powney  never  had 
sic  shoon  on  the  feet  o*t.  Uncle  Ro¬ 
bin  has  gotten  an  ilka-day  beuk,  wi* 
pictures  o*  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf,  and  a*  manner  o*  evil  beasts 
in*t.  The  lion  has  round  soles,  and  Ise 
warrant  ye  he  has  gotten  round  shoon 
to  put  on.  Depend  on*t,  ane  o*  the 
dresdfu*  beasts,  that  gim*d  so  fright- 
f^y  at  Kirkpatrick  fair,  has  broken 
out  o*  the  caravans,  and  thae  round¬ 
about  prents  are  the  steds  o*  its  feet.** 
**  O  weans,  weans  !**  cried  an  enga¬ 
ging  little  cherub,  for  gudeness 
sake  rin  hame,  or  we*ll  be  a*  worried  !** 
Mrs  Linton,  whose  ear  was  ever  open 
to  the  cry  of  distress,  reined  her  steed, 
and  assured  the  affrighted  innocents 
that  they  were  perfectly  safe ;  but 
a  noisy  mountain-bum  being  be¬ 
tween  us,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  the  younkers  earnestly  deliber¬ 


ating  on  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
neither  her  voice  nor  her  person 
were  heeded.  At  length,  one  of 
them,  more  afraid  of  being  devour¬ 
ed  than  his  fellows,  cast  his  eye  a- 
mongst  the  bushes,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  pounced  upon  by  a  ra¬ 
vening  beast ;  and  great  was  the  joy 
of  his  little  heart,  when  he  descried 
an  elderly  dame  cutting  breckans, 
whom  he  instantly  hailed  with  right 
good  will.  Is  that  you,  Marion 
Laidlaw  ?  O  woman !  come  here, 
and  bring  a  stick  wi*  you.  The 
lions  and  tigers  ha*e  broken  awa* 
frae  Kirkpatrick  fair,  and  we’ll  a' 
be  eaten  belyve.”  Mrs  Laidlaw,  be¬ 
ing  a  good-natured  sort  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  repaired,  without  delay,  to 
where  the  children  were  grouiHjd  to¬ 
gether,  and  after  examining  into  the 
cause  of  their  alarm,  she  remained 
silent  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then 
delivered  her  unqualified  opinion  in 
these  words,  “  Preserve  us,  bairns ! 
where  in  a*  the  world  d’ye  think  the 
creature  has  come  frae  ?  Foul  befa* 
me  if  ever  1  saw  sic  queer-looking 
footsteds.  Neither  beast  nor  body 
ever  wore  the  like  o*  thae  shoon. 
Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee — aye,  aye, 
now  when  I  think  o*t — wae  to  the 
sorrowfu*  pride  o’  her ! — it’s  the  prent 
o*  Jenny  Gibb’s  pattens,  diel  shauchle 
the  feet  that  wears  them  !”  And 
wha’s  this  Jenny  Gibb,”  said  Mrs 
Linton,  elevating  her  voice  so  as  to 
be  more  distinctly  heard.  Marion 
Laidlaw  turned  her  eyes  to  the  brae, 
and  on  perceiving  Uiree  strangers 
waiting  for  a  reply,  she  repaired  to 
the  end  of  a  narrow  foot-bndge  that 
crosses  the  moorland  burn,  dropt  a 
hasty  curtsey,  and  thus  addressed  the 
querist,  What’s  your  wull,  Mem  ?” 
— Halliday  repeated  the  question, 
and  received  for  answer,  “  She’s  a 
rattle-headed  tawpie.  Sir,  that  prides 
herself  in  appearing  like  naebody 
else  ;  light-headed,  ugh t- tailed,  and 
vainer  than  a  young  fiddler.  She 
gtes  prancing  about  on  twa  new¬ 
fangled  aim  things  they  cm’  pattens, 
tho" not  s  living  creature  i’  the  parish 
wears  them  but  hersel’,  and  every 
body  gibes  her  as  she  gaes  bye,  for 
bringing  sic  outlandish  fooleries 
amang  ua.”  'Mt  is  to  be  hoped," 
said  the  Doctor,  **  that  slie'll  be  cap¬ 
tured  and  carried  into  port,  one  of 
those  days,  by  a  light-sailing  cruiser.” 
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^  I  dinna  just  understand  ye,  Sir,"  did  with  great  fidelity,  andapologiz. 
quo*  Mrs  Laidlaw ;  “  but  if  a  body  ed  for  the  unintelligibleness  of  his 
may  j  udge  frae  appearances,  Jenny  lingo,  by  observing,  that  sea-faring 
Gibb  has*  some  prospect  o*  roosting  men  expressed  themselves  in  a  man- 
beside  a  fowl  o*  her  ain  feather.  Like  ner  somewhat  different  from  land  folk, 
draws  to  like,  ye  ken.  They  ca*  the  And^  is  the  gentleman  a  sailor, 
chield  Ben  Park,  and  the  marrow  o*  Mem  ?**  exclaimed  Marion  Laidlaw, 
him  is  na  to  be  met  w’i*  in  fifty  pa-  as  she  hurried  along  the  foot-bridge, 
rishes.  He  wears  ane  o*  thae  lang  wistfully  looking  in  Halliday*sface; 
kirn-crown*d  hats,  wi*  a  braid  band,  “  Pse  warrant.  Sir,  ye’ll  ken  Tam 
and  a^lancing  buckle  in’t,  a  paplin  Logan,  the  young  lad  that  was  maist 
waistcoat — nae  less  wdll  serve  him —  kill’d  when  Captain  Andrew  Linton, 


buckskin  breeks,  and  a  kind  o*  snuff-  peace  to  his  brave  soul  1  faught  wi’ 
colour’d  coat — the  like  was  never  the  French-man  o’-war  And  here 
seen  in  Gallowa’,  for  it’s  a’  tails  and  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  by  way 
pouches  thegither.  Ben  faund  the  of  Jiota  bene,  that  Marion’s  nautical 
plow  stilts  oure  hard  for  his  hands,  knowledge  was  very  circumscribed, 
and  took  to  carrying  the  pack.  He  Logan — Logan — Logan,’*  quoth 

has  been  the  length  o*  Glasgow,  and  the  Doctor ;  1  certainly  do  remem- 

thinks  himsel’  a  far-travelled  man ;  ber  the  name.  In  what  port  is  he 
but  if  every  body  wha  sees  the  w'arld  laid  up  ?’*  Mrs  Linton  again  officia- 
comes  hame  again  wi*  as  little  mense,  ted  as  interpreter,  acquainted  Marion 
they  had  meikle  better  bideawa*.  Ben  whom  she  was  conversing  with,  and 
and  his  Joe  Jannet  gaed  to  our  kirk  received  this  piece  of  information  by 
Sabbath  was  aught  days,  and  took  way  of  equivalent — that  Tara  resided 
sunket  i*  their  pouches,  to  help  doun  with  his  parents  at  Craigiesbealin,  a 
a  chappin  o*  yill  between  the  preach-  vilh^e  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
ings.  They  sauntered  about  until  hood ;  and  further,  that  Mrs  Laid- 
the  psalm  was  begun,  and  every  dc-  law  had  the  happiness  of  being  his 
rent  body  seated,  because  it’s  reckon-  maternal  grandmother.  The  good 
ed  unco  genteel,  in  muckle  towns,  to  old  woman  became  so  very  commu 
be  amang  the  very  last  in  entering  nicativc,  that  we  could  do  no  le^,  in 
the  house  o*  God ;  and  just  when  return,  than  make  her  acquainted 
Hughie  Taborson  had  done  precent-  with  our  intended  route,  which  she 
ing  the  twenty-third  line,  Jenny’s  assured  us  was  a  dreigh  one ; but,” 
pattens,  and  Ben’s  airn-heel’d  boots,  continued  Marion,  be  advised  by 
tauld  wha  was  coming.  Every  e’e  me,  and  strike  through  at  the  nea^t 
was  turned  to  the  kirk-door,  and  to  Craigiesbealin ;  the  hOTse  road’s  a 
every  Christian  e’e  beheld  Miss  Gibb  hing  gate  about,  and  ye’ll  be  there  t 
tossing  her  head  and  turning  out  her  gude  while  sooner.” 
taes,  whilst  Ben  Park  strade  on  be-  To  this  we  readily  agreed,  and  set 
fore,  adjusting  his  era  vet,  and  straik-  off  at  a  marching  pace,  accompanied 
ing  back  his  hair,  until  he  got  fore-  by  Mrs  Laidlaw,  to  show  us  the  a- 
nent  the  pulpit,  and  there  the  con-  foresaid  bye-path.  But  Marion  had 
gregation  had  somediing  worth  while  more  kindness  under  her  mutch  than 
to  look  at.  Just  as  the  vapouring  we  were  aware  of.  On  reaching  the 
fallow  was  twirling  a  bit  silk  napkin  entrance  to  a  snug  little  dwelling,  ^ 
frae  his  pouch,  to  do  the  needfu’,  out  mantically  situated  on  the  burn-side, 
jumped  a  pease  bannock,  and  trind-  with  its  byre,  piggery,  lwn-hou8e,and 
led  awa’  doun  the  kirk.”  Marion  kail-yard  weel  filled  with 
Laidlaw  sketched  the  two  characters  — Now,  Sirs,”  quoth  the  kind  y 
so  much  to  our  liking,  that  we  began  auld  dame,  this  is  my  hoi^,  »nd 
to  entertain  a  very  handsome  opinion  ye  maun  just  step  in  and  sit  * 
of  Galloway  humour.  Halliday,  in  blink.  The  skiifu’,  tender-h^rtco 
particular,  was  so  delighted  with  the  lad,”  addressing  herself  to  Halliday» 
old  lady’s  naivete,  that  he  could  not  wha  heal’d  our  Tam,  and 
refrain  from  complimenting  her  on  gude  to  a’  the  wounded  men,  bai 
the  spot ;  but  his  language  being  friends  and  faes,  manna  gae  by  my 
somewhat  brakish,  Mrs  Linton  felt  door  without  breaking  bread,  » 
herself  called  upon  to  interpret  the  the  leddy  and  tlie 
meaning  thereof,  which  she  certainly  thrice  welcome  for  his  sake. 
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Marion  been  aware  that  the  Uddy 
was  Captain  Linton's  mother,  the 
party,  of  course,  would  hare  been 
entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  her 
affectionate  regard,  and  compelled  to 
alight ;  but  as  matters  stood,  we  were 
])ermitted  to  remain  seated,  on  faith¬ 
fully  promising  not  to  pass  without 
calling  as  we  returned,  “  and  then," 
quoth  Marion  Laidlaw,  Tse  ha'e  a 
wheen  rare  scones  baken,  and  hea¬ 
ther  hinny  galore.  It  has  gotten  a 
far  finer  flavour  than  the  kames  ta'en 
frae  a  Lawland  skep."  The  treaty  be¬ 
ing  concluded  on  these  terms,  and 
ratified  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  which  a  Galwegian  deems  more 
binding  than  parchment  itself,  sign¬ 
ed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  we  again 
set  forwards,  and  continued  our  route 
until  the  burn  made  a  sudden  sweep 
to  the  right,  winding  its  way  amang 
the  hills  “  where  heather  blooms  and 
moor-cocks  craw,"  and  there  Marion 
Laidlaw  pointed  out  the  nearest  way 
to  Craigieshealin.  ^V'e  forded  the 
stream  agreeably  to  her  directions, 
being  assured  that  the  left  bank  was 
more  pleasant,  and  afforded  much 
better  footing  for  cavalry  than  the 
right and  having  put  ourselves  in 
inarching  array,  Mrs  Laidlaw  deli¬ 
vered  her  final  instructions,  word  for 
word,  as  follows :  “  Be  sure,  now, 

and  ca’  in  at  Johnny  Logan's  as  ye 
gae  through  the  town,  and  tell  them 
that  liobie  M'Guffoch's  a  gude  deal 
better.  Poor  wee  fallow,  he  has  been 
soomin  for  his  life  i'  the  measles,  and 
iny  dochter's  just  frighten'd  out  o' 
her  wits  about  it.  I  darena  gang  to 
Craigieshealin  roysel',  because  o'  the 
•  malady  that  prevails  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  it  wou'd  be  a  dread- 
fu*  thing,  ye  ken,  to  carry  infection 
there,  for  the  town's  just  swarmin' 
wi*  ^rns  like  a  bees’  byke,  and 
they're  a'  laid  up  wi'  the  kingcough 
already,  |>oor  things.  But  my  doch- 
ter  dwalls  i'  the  hindmost  house  but 
ane,  and  ye'll  maist  likely  see  her  i' 
the  kailyard;  weaving  her  stocking, 
for  she's  a  prime  hand  at  it.  Martha 
has  a  gude  heart,  though  she  wasna 
a  drap’s  blude  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
she'll  ha’e  naething  i'  the  bouse  that's 
owre  gude  for  ye.  Now  mind  what 
I  say  about  the  gate,  and  ye  needna 
be. under  the  sma'est  apprenension  o' 
tineing  yoursel's,  for  it  s  just  as  plain 
as  a  pyke-staif.  ilaud  twa’  down 


the  burn,  until  yc  come  to  tlie  Wull- 
cat  Craig ;  gae  round  the  hip  o't,  and 
ye’ll  see  a  ligget  i'  the  gudeman's 
sheep-dyke — pass  through,  and  steck 
it  ahint  ye ;  then  tak'  the  moor  at 
the  braed  side,  and  after  riding  a 
gude  blink,  ye'll  fa'  in  wi'  the  laird's 
mug  sheep,  and  a  score  or  sae  o'  hill 
wedders  amang  them.  Keep  the 
mugs  on  your  right  hand,  and  APi- 
dow  Gowdie’s  gaits  on  the  left — 
dinna  forget,  now,  because  the  moor 
path's  no  verra  plain  thereabouts. 
Hide  bauldly  on,  and  ye’ll  see  Knock- 
winlaw,  a  bonnie  green  knowe,  wi'  a 
queer  auld  pilgrim-looking  bush  on 
tne  tap  o't.  The  Whigs  say  it  was 
Sawney  Peden's  staff,  and  that  he 
stuck  it  i'  the  grund  when  the  spirit 
called  on  him  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  the  Gallawa'  heathen.  As 
the  auld  man  doffed  his  bonnet,  the 
sapless  stick  took  root,  and  before  he 
had  done  wi'  his  godly  exhortation, 
it  was  bearing  billisters.  Hand 
straught  on  through  the  heather,  and 
when  ye've  gotten  within  a  stanc's- 
throw  o'  the  Knock,  ye’ll  forgather 
wi'  a  kind  o’  road  that  leads  alang 
Craigieshealin  burn,  a*  the  gate  to 
the  toun.  Ye  canna  gae  wrang." 

Doctor  Halliday  having  noted  down 
our  sailing-orders,  as  he  termed  them, 
in  his  log-book,  we  took  an  affection¬ 
ate  farewell  of  the  good  old  lady,  and 
departed,  on  renewing  our  promise  to 
accommodate  her  with  an  hour  or  two's 
ossip,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
ave  had  my  own  good  share  of  jour¬ 
neying  from  place  to  place  in  this 
world,  both  on  horseback  and  other- 
ways,  and  received  much  useful  in- 
fonnation  from  the  peasantry  and 
others,  respecting  cross-roads  and  bye- 
paths;  but  Marion  Laidlaw’s  instruc¬ 
tions  were  by  far  the  plainest  and 
most  correct  I  ever  had  the  honour 
of  attending  to.  We  followed  the 
bum  for  a  mile  or  so,  by  computa¬ 
tion,  down  one  of  the  most  engaring 
glens  that  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  a 
young  poet,  and  descried  the  Wull- 
cat  Craig  at  some  distance,  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  rude  invulnerable  fortress, 
hastily  thrown  up  by  Nature,  to  guard 
the  pass,  and  defended  by  a  few 
venerable-looking  grimalkins,  fwho 
cautiously  eyed  us  from  the  battle¬ 
ments,  without  betraying  tlie  small¬ 
est  inclination  to  di8]nitc  our  pass¬ 
age,  having  lately  been  severely  cha.s- 
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tised^  and  many  of  their  bravest  tab-  shouting,  yelMng,  and  hoUowhiff  all 
bies  put  hors  de  combat,  as  we  after-  at  once,  which  confounded  us  not  a 
wards  understood,  by  a  neighbouring  little,  and  presently  a  straggling  pack 
gamekeeper,  for  barbarou^y  worry-  of  sheep-dogs,  rough  muzzled,  full 
ing  three  of  his  best  terriers,  and  a  fed,  and  swift  of  foot,  cleared  the 
favourite  greyhound,  which  may  ac-  fence,  and  took  to  their  heels  down 
count  for  their  circumspection,  and  the  road,  full  cry.  We  also  beheld 
peaceable  demeanour.  We  rode  up  a  young  fellow  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  ancient  garrison,  whose  wary  running  with  astonishing  swiftness 
sentinels  fled  at  our  approach ;  turned  towards,  a  commanding  promontory, 
round  the  hip  of  it,  agreeable  to  Ma-  which  was  no  sooner  gained,  than  he 
rion's  direction ;  and  beheld  a  gate,  or  wistfully  gazed  down  the  bum,  wheel- 
ligget,  as  the  Galloway  folk  call  them,  ed  him  about,  waved  his  bonnet,  and 
through  which  we  passed,  and  care-  cried  with  might  and  main,  They 
fully  closed  behind  us.  Being  now  ha'e  gotten  him,  they  ha*e  gripped 
on  the  frontier  of  a  wild  barren  heath,  him  !  Come  awa,  come  aaw  r  But 
the  Doctor  uncased  his  pocket-com-  before  these  words  had  time  to  reach 
pass,  and  taking  the  gudeman's  sheep-  the  ears  of  his  constituents,  he  dived 
dyke  for  his  bare  line,  he  steered  in  the  glen.  Instantly  the  neigh- 
away  in  a  direction  perpendicular  bouring  hamlets  were  forsaken  by 
thereunto,  geometrically  speaking,  man,  woman,  and  diild,  and  every 
straight  N.N.E.,  with  the  exception  soul  that  had  legs  to  run  on,  shanked 
of  a  few  unavoidable  tacks,  which  we  away  in  the  direction  of  Craigiesbea- 
were  under  the  necessity  of  making,  Un. 

to  keep  clear  of  peat-holes,  crags,  •  Doctor  Halliday  seemed  to  be  of 
quagmires,  and  other .  impediments,  opinion  that  a  mutiny  had  broke  out 
which  occasionally  presented  them-  in  the  village.  Mrs  Linton  said 
selves.  Halliday  being  considerably  something  about  knidnappers,  sheep- 
a-head,  made  signal  for  the  laird’s  reavers,  and  sturdy-beggars,  being 
mug-sheep,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  we  owre  rife  in  the  land — suspected  that 
had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  them  some  of  these  gentry  had  been  fol¬ 
io  leeward,  nibbling  on  the  fell,  whose  lowing  riieir  avocations — and  con- 
heathery  hide  had  been  singed  with  eluded  by  observing,  that  the  shout- 
moor-flame  the  preceding  summer,  ings,  then  become  truly  terrific,niight 
The  pasture  was  so  invitingly  green,  have  been  occasioned  by  their  cap- 
that  our  steeds  perfectly  devoured  it  ture;  whilst  I,  God  help  me,  very  in- 
with  their  eyes,  and  the  tender  herb-  nocently  remarked,  that  a  fox-cnace 
age  might  have  tempted  the  teeth  of  might  account  for  all  we  had  heard 
Merinos,  much  more  a  parcel  of  and  seen.  At  the  end  of  our  wn- 
mug-sheep and  hill-wedders :  they  jecturings,  a  rarcel  of  well-condition- 
would  have  been  sheep  indeed  had  ed  young  imepherds  jumped  the 
they  strayed  elsewhere.  dyke,  and  legged  away  after  their 

Being  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  shaggy  forerunners  with  extraordi- 
moor  where  our  instructions  author-  nary  speed ;  but  one  of  Aeni  bav- 
ized  us  to  push  boldly  on,  we  set  off*  ing  a  boiled  sheep’s-head  in  his  Ht 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  soon  came  with-  hand,  and  a  naked  jockteleg  in  his 
in  sight  of  Knockwinlaw,  the  love-  right>  which  he  contrived  to  handle 
liest  little  green  knoll  I  ever  saw ;  with  singular  dexterity,  was  unable 
but  having  made  up  otir  minds  to  to  keep  pace  with  the  main  body,  and 
visit  it’s  summit,  and  pay  our  re-  Halliday  being  a-head  of  us,  rode  ai- 
spects  to  Pedans  staffs,  when  we  re-  ter  the  rustic,  and  Questioned  hun  as 
turned  homewards,  Mr  Halliday  to  the  cause  of  such  upr»nous  ^ 
made  a  tack  to  the  right,  and  bore  mour  and  commotion.  “ 

away  for  Craigiesheidin,  followed  fellow,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "wha 

by  his  two  consorts.  The  kind  of  the  meaning  of  this  dretdM 
road,  as  Mrs  Laidlaw  very  properly  bub?"  but  he  answered  h^ 
caUed  it, '  leading  to  this  village,  took  another  slice  of  the  . 

winds  along  the  brim  of  a  deep  and  nium,  and  jogged  on,  being  , 
narrow  glen.  On  entering  the  ^file,  tent  on  8atirf3ring  both  ju 

wre  heard  an  unaooountahly  strange  curiosity  at  one  and  the  rtmctain^^^ 

noise,  unto  that  of  many  voices,  like  manner,  an  assembisfl* 
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ly  men,  women,  and  children,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  brac-head, 
many  of  whom  scrambled  over  the 
parapet  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
ran  down  the  glen  ;  but  not  a  morsel 
of  information  could  we  procure  from 
a  living  creature ;  every  individual  be¬ 
ing  so  eager  to  see  what  was  forth¬ 
coming,  that  neither  man  nor  mo¬ 
ther's  son  would  halt  for  one  single 
moment  to  answer  a  question.  At 
length  came  a  smart,  lady-looking 
wife,  with  an  infant  in  her  anns,  and 
a  sweet  little  boy  clindng  to  her 
gown-tail.  She  threw  her  left  leg 
over  the  dyke  with  an  agility  that 
very  few  women  are  mistress  of,  and 
t^e  other,  of  course,  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  like  celerity,  had  her 
chubby  son  been  otherways  engaged 
titan  hanging  on  his  mother's  rear, 
kicking  and  skirling  like  a  distracted 
creature.  **  Oh,  mither,  inither !  tak' 
me  wi'  ye,  tak*  me  wi'  ye  !"  But  the 
good  woman  was  not  destined  to  be 
hindmost  in  witnessing  a  scene  that 
will  hereafter  be  delineated. 

She  hauled  over  the  other  limb  by 
main  force,  shook  the  poor  child  from 
her  garments  like  a  dish-clout,  and 
made  off  with  all  possible  speed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  supplications  of  her 
hrst-bom,  as  he  rolled  down  the 
bank  ! — “  Mither — mither — mither ! 
tak'  me  wi'  ye."  “  Oh,  the  dear 
bai^n  !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Linton, 

he'll  be  brain’d  !"  Halliday  and  1 
dismounted  in  a  moment,  and  provi¬ 
dentially  caught  him  by  the  breech, 
just  as  he  was  tumbling  over  the 
narrow  slip  of  road- way ;  another 
cant  would  have  tossed  him  into 
eternity.  We  examined  his  pers(m'> 
from  top  to  toe,  witliout  falling  in 
with  dther  fracture  or  contusion ; 
but  never  did  I  see  terror  so  very 
strongly  depicted  in  the  human  coun¬ 
tenance.  A  luckless  wretch,  on  the 
evo  of  being  tottled  in  a  New  Zea¬ 
lander’s  kail-pot,  could  not  possibly 
betray  stronger  symptoms  ot'  alarm 
than  did  our  little  rooorlander,  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  ut¬ 
ter  strangers ;  but  Mrs  Linton  hav¬ 
ing  also  alighted  fimn  her  nag,  and 
tied  him  to  a  bush,  comforti^  the 
child,  as  she  approached,  with  some 
such  words  as  these, — There's 
a  bit  wild  moor-bred  laddie,  and 
frighteued  enough,  I’se  warrant,  for 
gaberlunzies  and  tinkler  wives.;  but 
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we’re  douce,  wcel -living  folk,  my 
bonny  wee  man/’  patting  his  (Air¬ 
ly  head,  and  wadna  harm  a  hair 
o't  for  untell’d  goud.”  On  deli¬ 
vering  this  assurance,  Mrs  Linton 
presented  him  with  aCaplegair  apple, 
ripe  and  fair  to  look  upon,  which 
instantly  brightened  the  whole  star¬ 
board  side  of  his  face ;  and  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  beneticial  effects  of  her 
liberality,  Mr  lialliday  produced 
another.  Lung  Meg,  whose  charms 
dispelled  every  symptom  of  dismay 
from  the  larboard.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  outward  appearances,  the 
child’s  nerves,  owing  to  recent  (hsap- 
pointment,  dread  of  being  kidnapped, 
and  other  causes,  were  all  of  a  twit¬ 
ter,  and  his  little  heart  panting  at 
the  rate  of  nineteen  dunts  to  the  do¬ 
zen,  so  that  when  Mrs  Linton  inter¬ 
rogated  him  as  to  the  frightful  yel- 
lachings  and  hideous  din,  then  be¬ 
come  extremely  alarming,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  her  astonishment  at  the  un¬ 
accountable  conduct  of  his  mother, 
he  wiped  his  wet-shod  eyes  with  a 
tremulous  hand,  and  sobbed  as  well 
as  he  could,  “  They're  ride — ride — 
riding  the  st — st — stang  o*  Charlie 
Borthwick,  and  she'll  nin — iiin — no 
tak'  me  wi’  her  to  see  the  fun."  On 
receipt  of  this  unexpected  piece  of 
news,  we  lost  not  a  moment  in  placing 
our  informant  on  the  hill  side  of  the 
dyke,  beseeched  him  to  refrain  from 
entering  the  dangerous  glen,  which 
he  faithfully  promised  to  do,  and 
having  put  Mrs  Linton  in  possession 
of  her  side-saddle,  we  mounted  our 
ateeds,  and  rode  away  at  a  smart  trot 
U>  see  Charlie  Borthwick  on  his 
wooden  palfrey — riding  the  stang 
being  a  mode  of  punishment  that 
none  of  us  had  ever  witnessed.  The 
Glen-gate,  as  itis  called,  being,  in  ma* 
ny  {daces,  none  of  the  best,  our  cattle 
were  not  altogether  clear  about  ad¬ 
vancing  too  rashly,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  we  arrived  at  Otter  Gill, 
where  Craigiethealin  burn  leaves  tbe 
glen,  to  ramble  elsewhere.  We  cast 
our  eyes  on  tbe  valley,  and  beheld  a 
^eat  multitude  advancing  in  slow 
procession,  accompanied  by  a  chosen 
l^d  of  rough  music,  whose  anti- 
liarmonic  din  was  the  most  discor¬ 
dant  I  ever  listened  to.  An  elderly 
gentleman  led  the  van,  clanking  a 
cou^e  of  portable  oven-lkls,  whkb 
naadkd  very  creditably  indeed, 
f  B 
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followed  by  sixteen  elderly  ladies  in 
palrs^  playing  upon  girdles,  frying- 
pans,  pewter-plates,  and  every  other 
nousehold  utensil  capable  of  making 
a  noise.  Then  came  Charlie  Borth- 
wick,  a  gruesome,  coarse -featured 
carle,  riding  on  his  ashen  gelding, 
supported  by  twelve  sturdy  moor- 
landers,  his  arms  pinioned  behind 
his  back  with  straw  ropes,  and  his 
feet  secured  by  the  like  means.  He 
wore  a  woman's  toy-mutch  on  his 
crown,  by  way  of  head-dress,  and  a 
collar  of  twisted  straw  about  his 
neck,  from  whence  depended  a  few 
dish-clouts,  scrubbies,  potatoe-whit- 
tles,  and  other  minor  ornaments,  to¬ 
gether  with  four  hair-tethers,  in  the 
capacity  of  guys,  or  braces.  These 
being  held  tight  by  the  like  number 
of  trust-worthy  matrons,  effectually 
prevented  Charles  from  swagging  to 
and  fro;  and  in  order  to  suppress 
every  symptom  of  rescue  that  haply 
might  have  appeared,  the  culprit  was 
guarded  by  a  powerful  detachment 
of  stout  young  women,  well  armed 
with  tongs,  pot-sticks,  rolling-pins, 
and  all  manner  of  domestic  weapons ; 
but  this  precaution,  so  far  as  we 
were  enabled  to  judge,  was  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary,  every  individual 
soul  being  heartily  engaged  in  riding 
the  stang  o*  Charhe  Bor th wick.  The 
rear-guard  was  also  most  respectable, 
consisting  entirely  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  lads  and  lasses,  boys  and  girls, 
of  good  appearance  and  fair  deport¬ 
ment,  laughing,  whooping,  and  hal¬ 
looing,  with  all  their  might ;  whilst 
the  unceasing  peal  of  twenty  nowt 
horns  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
general  uproar.  In  this  style  the 
procession  continued  to  advance,  un¬ 
till  it  entered  Craigieshealin  glen, 
where  the  road  is  bounded  right  and 
left,  as  aforesaid,  and  there  Charlie 
Borthwick’s  guards,  supporters,  and 
attendants,  b^n  to  complain  of  be¬ 
ing  squeezed.  Presently  a  naked 
sabre  was  brandished  on  high  a- 
mongst  the  people,  and  a  voice  of  no 
ordinary  compass  bawled  out,  A- 
vast,  avast !  Put  your  helms  a- wea¬ 
ther,  my  hearties.  About  ship,  and 
give  the  lubber  a  yaw :  by  the  heart 
o*  Davie,  we'll  be  foul  o'  the  bum." 
.  This  order,  though  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood  by  many,  was  nevertneless 
pretty  generally  attended  to,  being 
issucil  by  no  less  a  man  than  Tom 


Logan,  who  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  marshalling  of  Charlie  Borth- 
vrick's  Bade ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  host  of  pedestrians  was  in 
a  state  of  retrogression.  W e  followed 
at  our  leisure,  and  very  luckily  fell 
in  with  a  couple  of  shrewd  com¬ 
municative  old  women,  Nanse  AP- 
Kittrick  and  Leezie  Blair,  who  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  fair  copy  of  the 
prisoner's  indictment.  ‘‘  O,  Mem," 
quoth  Nanse,  addressing  herself  to 
Mrs  Linton,  “  he's  a  sad,  sad  fellow. 
Wha  but  himsel  waud  ever  ha’e 
thocht  o'  mocking  the  Scripture  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  O,  the  uncir¬ 
cumcised  warld's  worm, — he  serves 
the  waefu'  beggars  at  his  door  wi' 
awmous  grist*,  and  lends  the  Lord 
nievefous  o'  raw  meal,  and  pickles  o* 
kiln-burat  groats."  Mrs  Blair  being 
also  a  dealer  in  local  gossip,  stood 
like  a  woman  afflicted  with  the  fid¬ 
gets,  whilst  her  rival  was  supplying 
us  with  a  list  of  Charlie's  backslid- 
ings ;  and  most  willingly  would  she 
have  thrown  in  her  mite  of  informa¬ 
tion,  being  only  frying  with  impa¬ 
tience  to  oblige  us ;  but  Nanse  M‘- 
Kittrick  marched  her  words  in  such 
close  order,  that  the  devil  a  bit  o’ 
Leezie  could  break  their  ranks  for  the 
soul  of  her.  At  length  Charlie  Borth- 
wick's  kiln-burat  groats  caused  our 
informant  to  stumble  in  her  speech  ; 
and  Mrs  Blai*  being  on  the  watch, 
made  a  successful  dash,  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  Not  to  interrupt  you,  Nanse 
M^Kittrick,  he’s  also  deserving  o' 
being  held  up  to  public  shame,  -  on 
Tibbie's  account.  She's  a  most  pru¬ 
dent,  through-gaun,  sensible  wife,  or 
else  she  never  cou'd  ha'e  warsl’d  wi’ 
the  crabbed  wull-cat  o'  a  body  sae 
lang,  nor  made  buckle  and  belt  meet 
thegither  in  the  manner  she  has 
done.  1  ha'e  seen  him  mysel',  when 
the  poor  woman  opened  ner  mouth 
to  commune  wi'  a  neighbour  wife, 
sitting  on  his  tail  just  like  a  sheep¬ 
dog  watching  a  gap,  snarling  at  every 
sentence,  and  snapping  at  every  syl¬ 
lable  ;  and  i'  the  forenight,  when  she 
sits  down,  weary  and  forfoughten, 


•  Awmous  Grist,  i.  e,  alms  provision ; 
an  inferior  kind  of  provender  that  certain 
house-wives  make  a  point  of  keeping  *n 
their  gimal,  to  relieve  itinerant  men¬ 
dicity. 
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to  tak'  a  blaw  o*  the  pipe,  and  puff 
awa*  sorrow,  he  gi*es  her  a  crumb 
o’  tobacco  out  o’  his  spleuchan,  no 
the  length  o’  that,”  holding  out  the 
first  lith  of  her  little  finger  for  our 
inspection,  and  ca’s  the  poor  thing 
wasterfu*  slut,  prodigal,  spendthrift, 
and  a’  the  vile  names  he  can  lay  his 
tongue  about.” 

Leezie  having  fairly  run  herself 
out  of  breath,  the  dissection  of  Charlie 
Borthwick’s  character  was  instantly 
resumed  by  Mrs  M‘Kittrick,  who 
declared  that  he  might  ha’e  found 
better  employment  at  hame,  than 
I)aramouring  wi*  the  like  o’  \V'idow 
M'Cauchie.  The  like  o’  Widow 
M'Cauchie !”  vociferated  a  stark, 
Bour-looking  carline,  whose  out¬ 
stretched  claws,  as  she  came  belly- 
flaught  from  her  own  door,  betoken¬ 
ed  no  good  to  Nanse’s  mutch ;  I’ll 
have  ye  to  know,  Mem,  that  Widow 
M^Cauchie  slighted  better  fallows  in 
her  day,  than  ever  stood  in  Rab 
M'Kittrick’s  shoon  ;  and  I’ll  let  ye 
ken,  Mem,  that  Widow  M'Cauchie’s 
gudeman,  rest  his  soul !  ne’er  haunt¬ 
ed  the  hallan  o’  sic  a  weasel  blaun 
concern  as  thee.”  Mrs  Blair  being  a 
stout,  able  woman,  who  delighted  not 
in  seeing  the  weaker  vessel  over¬ 
thrown,  put  herself  in  motion  to  pro¬ 
tect  Nanse  M‘Kittrick,  whose  frail, 
diminutive  corporation  had  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  standing  before 
an  exasperated  ronion  of  the  widow’s 
dimensions ;  and  as  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced,  poor  old  Nanse  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  tne  rear  of  her  guardian. 

The  scandalized  widow,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  Mrs  M'Kittrick’s  rigging  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  her  vengeance, 
flew  at  Leezie  like  an  enraged  hyena, 
and  certainly  would  have  demolished 
her  attic,  had  not  auld  Nanse,  witB 
the  fierceness  and  celerity  of  a  tiger- 
cat,  fastened  on  the  assailant,  and 
maided  her  most  confoundedly.  To 
the  credit  of  human  nature  be  it 
spoke,  Twa  versus  Ane  is  deemed 
unfair,  by  saint  and  sinner,  all  the 
world  over.  No  sooner  did  Nanse 
M^Kittrick  commence  hostilities, 
than  every  sturdy  dame  who  felt  in¬ 
dignant  at  foul  play,  hied  her  away 
to  the  scene  of  action  with  becoming 
promptitude,  and  thence  delivered 
Widow  M^Cauchie  from  the  han^ 
of  her  enemies ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  notwithstanding  they  all 


met  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  ac¬ 
complished  it  to  their  heart’s  content, 
yet  did  the  spirit  of  discord,  some 
how  or  other,  contrive  to  set  them 
by  the  ears,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  we  witnessed  the  most  a- 
larming  collieshangie  that  ever  broke 
out  in  a  Galloway  village.  Never 
did  I  behold  the  like  !  It  was  truly 
grievous  to  hear  the  cutting  epithets 
and  bitter  taunts  that  whizzed  in 
every  direction ;  and  distressing  to 
see  the  infuriated  hempies,  rugging 
and  riveing  each  other’s  garments  to 
tatters.  The  havock  amongst  frills, 
caps,  bonnets,  tuckers,  and  tresses, 
both  natural  and  unnatural,  was 
frightful  in  the  extreme ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  be 
many  days  before  their  bandboxes 
were  replenished. 

Mrs  Linton  being  inly  grieved  at 
the  ungentle  demeanour  of  her  sex, 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  gone,  and  we 
accordingly  pricked  our  steeds ;  but 
not  before  some  nine  or  ten  of  the 
belligerents  took  to  their  heels,  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition,  and  a- 
mongst  them,  pur  late  acquaintances, 
Leezie  Blair  and  Nanse  M‘Kittrick. 

We  entered  Craigieshealin  at  the 
heels  of  Mr  Borthwick’s  retinue, 
and  were  not  a  little  delighted  witli 
its  truly  moorland  appearance,  the 
houses  being  all  thatened  with  hea¬ 
ther,  and  built  without  any  regard 
to  regularity,  some  presenting  their 
fronts  obliquely  to  the  road,  others 
their  gables ;  and  a  vast  majority 
clustered  together  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  confusion  we  ever  witnessed ; 
whilst  the  well-cultivated  kail-yards, 
hedged  about  with  bourtree  and 
hawthorn,  ruralized  every  biggin, 
and  pleas^  the  eye  beyond  measure. 
When  contemplating  the  unassum¬ 
ing  loveliness  of  this  romantic  little 
village,  a  comely,  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man,  in  decent  apparel,  presented 
herself  before  Doctor  Halliday ;  and 
immediately  after  curtseying  three 
times,  twice  to  the  horse,  and  once 
to  his  rider,  she  lifted  up  her  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and 
thus  addressed  him:  “  You,  man, 
riding  on  the  varying  beast,  what*t 
gude  for  the  king~cough  ?”  HaUiday 
not  having  the  slightest  suspicion, 
that  either  freet,  spell,  or  charm,  was 
lurking  about  this  apparently  whim¬ 
sical  query,  looked  stedfastly  in  the 
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good  woman's  face,  and  conceiving 
her*  to  be  a  rustic  droit,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of ’his  person,  an¬ 
swered,  and  said  with  much  simpli¬ 
city,  Butter  and  bear  strae,  gude- 
wife."  The  poor  woman  shook  her 
head,  and  retired  without  uttering  a 
word.  But  scarcely  had  she  depart¬ 
ed,  when  another  motherly  dame, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
appeared  before  our  young  friend, 
made  her  obeisance,  and  accosted 
him  precisely  as  aforesaid,  word  for 
word,  and  curtsey  for  curtsey.  To 
her,  Mr  Halliday  recommended  "  a 
decoction  o'  hen  keckles,"  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  remedy ;  and  she  also  de¬ 
parted,  gnawing  her  nails.  In  this 
manner  was  the  doctor  waited  upon 
by  no  less  than  five  ladies,  one  after 
the  other,  who  toddled  away  the 
moment  he  made  out  his  prescrip¬ 
tions,  wagging  their  heads,  and  bit¬ 
ing  their  nether  lips ;  but  the  sixth 
told  him  a  tale  that  he'll  never  for¬ 
get.  She  was  a  goodly,  wife-look¬ 
ing  woman,  with  fine  expressive  fea¬ 
tures.  Her  eyes  were  a  little  swollen, 
and  her  cheek  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  wiped,  which-  satisfied  my 
heart,  without  farther  inquiry,  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  sorrow ;  but 
Mr  Halliday  thought  otherways,  and 
suspected  her  countenance  was  sham¬ 
ming  Abraham.  When  the  appli¬ 
cant  had  duly  humbled  herself,  and 
made  an  end  of  speaking  the  formal 
address — “  You,  man,  riding  on  the 
varying  beast,”  ike.  Doctor  Halliday 
answeri^  and  said,  I  would  advise 
ye,  Mem,  to  dap  a  plaster  o*  wild- 
mare's  eggs,  poach'd  in  moudiewart 
milk,  to  the  bairn's  doup,  night  and 
morning.”  That's  light,  light 
speaking.  Sir,”  quoth  the  poor  wo¬ 
man.  “  'Deed  no,”  said  the  Doctor ; 

I  do  not  recolleot  of  ever  having 
spoken  the  words  of  truth  -and  sober¬ 
ness  with  more  gravity,”' and  he  told 
the  truth  too.  ^  With  matron  dignity 
the  supplicant  Wiped  her  /ace,  and 
thus  ad^essed  him ;  -Ye'd’e  ayoung 
man,  8ir,i  and  may/ live  to  ha'e  a  &- 
mily  o'  4sonnier  bairns  than  mine-^ 
better  they  canna  be.  afflic¬ 

tion  comes  amaag  them,  and  cyery 
family  has  its  ain  troubles  to  contend 
m',  sooner  or  later — when  the  king 
o'  coughs,  Hke  a  destroying  vsgel, 
amis  awa*  ae  sweet  wee  lamb  to  the 
kirk-yard  after  anithcr,  ye'll  maybe 


remember  Jannet  M'Murdo.”  “  Dia¬ 
na  ware  gude  words  on  him,”  said  a 
hye-stander,  with  some  .  warmth  ; 
“  he's  ane  o*  thae  heartless,  high-fed 
fallows,  wha  ha'e  owre  rouekle  meal 
among  their  water,  and  forget  thein- 
sel's,  like  Robin  Wightman's  ass.” 
“  I  ha'e  done  a  waur  turn,”  cried 
another  rustic,  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
Doctor,  ‘^than  gaur'd  the  taU  o' 
ye  kiss  the  causeway.”  “  Bring  his 
honour  aff  the  beast,  Jamie,”  vocifer¬ 
ated  a  third,  and  we’U  synd  the 
flaes  aff  him  i'  the  mill-dam.”  Alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  appearance  of  hostilities, 
and  anxious  ,to  negociate  before  dag¬ 
gers  were  drawn,  1  earnestly  beseech - 
ed  the  villagers  to  let  us  depart  in 
peace,  and  ventured  to  pbserve,  that 
queer  questions  bad  been  put  to  the 
gentleman,  and  queer  answers  had 
certainly  been  returned,  but  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  of¬ 
fence,  being  well  aware  that  my 
young  friend  prescribed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  he  had  done  merely  for  the  joke’s 
sake.  There's  nac  joking  i  the 
case.  Sir,”  observed  an  elderly  ma¬ 
tron  ;  “Jannet  M‘Murdo  hasjost 
twa  sweet  bairns  i'  the  king-cough, 
and  the  third's  just  at  death 's-door. 
The  gentleman,  as  ye  ca'  him,  might 
ha'e  tauld  what  was  gude  for't, 
without  taunting  her  sae  cruelly,  for 
he  needs  must  know,  that  the  jjersou 
wha  rides  on  a  pyet^  bewt  can  cure 
the  dreadfu'  malady,  mere^  by  or¬ 
dering  the  afflicted  wean  to  sip  ii  drap 
milk,  or  partake"tJ>Hf’hat’8  to  be  met 
wi*  in  every  country-house — ^parritch, 
sowens,  and  the  like.”  '  Before  il»e 
had  told  her  story,  the  tear  sprang 
in  Halliday 's  eye.  He  put  his  steed 
in  motion,  and  earnestly 
whereabouts  Jannet  M'Murdo.Iivw* 
for  the  poor  woman  had  taken  Wr 
departure  with  a  sorrowful  ,heftrl ; 
but  before  an  answer  was  return^ 
Tam  Logan,  whp  bful  safeljr 
Souter  Bosthwiok  M  J***  ^ 
vitebad  thEQMgh  tha  crowd  that  w* 
passed  us  ajhpuL  and 
lida^’fl  outstretobod  ^ 

biwm3!iiivi4i(n  <rf  % 

reason  to  J^ueve,  that  there 
tain  passages~in  every  manY  life  to 
which 'he  lohltt  back  wHh  peculjw 
*  delight ;  at  le$8t  such  fai  to  cow  wiffl 
me ;  and  imongst  ihe  rainy  pteaa* 
reOollections  treasured  ^ 
heart,  none  more  frequently  visit  my 
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reveries  than  the  two  days  I  lived  at 
Craigieshealin.  When  it  became  ge¬ 
nerally  known  that  Mrs  Linton  was 
the  captain’s  mother,  every  married 
woman  pressed  forward,  to  welcome 
her,  and  their  husbands  unbonneted 
to  a  man  ;  whilst  the  young  men  and 
maidens  testified  their  respect  by 
every  imaginable  means.  Even  John 
liOgan,  a  man  proverbially  slow  of 
speech,  could  not  refrain  from  saying 
a  few  words,  as  he  lifted  her  “down 
from  the  side-saddle.  Little  did  I 
expect,  Mem,”  quoth  John,  to  ha’e 
the  brave  man’s  mamma  in  my  arms 
that  our  Tam  speaks  sac  meikle  a- 
))out,”  and  gallantly  handed  Mrs  Lin  - 
ton  to  his  ain  house,  followed  by  Hal- 
liday  and  self,  where  we  certainly 
found  naething  o%vre  gude  for  us.’^’ 
Mr  Halliday  left  us,  to  visit  Jannet 
M‘Murdo’s  family,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  became  every  body’s  body. 
Jfe  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Dum¬ 
fries,  for  hooping-cough  medicine, 
who  returned  a  little  after  midnight 
with  an  ample  supply ;  and  such  was 
the  efficacy  of  his  prescription,  that 
a  few  days  relieved  the  little  sufferers 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  a  few 
more  put  them  so  far  on  the  way  of 
well-doing,  that  W'hcn  the  hour  of 
our  departure  was  come,  upwards  of 
fifty  cnildren  assembled  almut  John 
Logan’s  lowpin’-oii-stane,  and  were 
not  hindmost  in  bidding  us  all  an  af¬ 
fectionate  adieu. 


MRS  MAUKIIAM’s  HISTORY  OF  ENG¬ 
LAND  •. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
lighting  upon  a  right  method  of  in¬ 
structing  young  persons  in  history. 
Are  they  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
leading  events  and  principal  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  history  of  tneir  own 
country^  for  instance,  or  in  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  till  they 
oon^  to  a  time  of  life  when  they  can 
relish  the  complete  narratives  of  our 
great  historians;  or,  as  is  but  too 
common,  are  they  to  have  their  me- 
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mories  loaded  with  a  dry  skeleton  of 
events,  and  all  the  tremendous  ac¬ 
companiment  of  dates,  and  names  of 
places,  to  which  they  attach  no  in¬ 
terest  whatever,  and  which  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  detest  the  name 
of  history  ever  after,  at  a  perio<1 
of  their  lives,  too,  when  their  moral 
sensibilities  are  most  genuine  and 
lively,  and  might  be  awakened  to 
the  relish  of  all  that  is  noble  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  pathetic  in  incident? 
There  must  be  some  way  of  resolv¬ 
ing  this  puzzle,  although  we  profess 
never  to  have  exactly  found  the 
clue.  A  history  for  a  young  person 
requires,  perhaps,  to  be  more  mi¬ 
nute,  in  many  of  its  details,  than  a 
more-advanc^  student  would  care 
for ;  so  that  a  mere  abridgment,  or 
chronicle,  is  not  the  thing  for  them  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  incidents  that 
have  a  deep  moral  interest,  or  that 
are  naturally  amusing  to  their  ima¬ 
ginations,  can  scarcely  be  represent¬ 
ed  to  them  on  too  wide  a  canvass. 
They  like  to  dwell  on  such  passages, 
and  to  read  them  over  and  over  a- 
gain  ;  and  have  more  delight  in  them, 
than  even  in  a  fairy  tale,  because 
the  attraction  of  truth  is,  if  possible, 
still  greater  to  a  child  than  to  a 
CTOwn-up  person.  Yet  there  is  a 
danger  again,  by  picking  the  plumbs 
out  of  history,  lest  you  ever  after¬ 
wards  render  their  knowledge  of  it 
immethodical  and  imperfect.  The 
plan,  then,  we  suppose,  ought  to  be, 
to  split  the  difference,  as  they  say, — 
to  connect  full  details  of  particular 
passages,  with  an  accurate  outline  of 
the  rest ;  and  to  do  this  well,  a  new 
book  is  scarcely  necessary ;  a  selec¬ 
tion,  as  they  proceed,  from  one  book 
after  another,  (those  historians  com¬ 
monly  who  are  the  fullest  in  detail 
ought  to  be  preferred,)  connected  by 
a  Clear  and  sensible  thread  of  narra¬ 
tion  for  the  less  interesting  pay¬ 
ees,  seems  to  be  what  is  best  suited 
for  the  young ;  and  if  parents  can¬ 
not  accompli  this  for  themselves, 
we  know  no  work  that  will  help 
them  out  better,  than  the  very  able 
and  ingenious  b(x>k  now  before  us. 
The  authoress  of  this  work  has  been 
led  on  to  it,  in  the  education  of  her 
own  children,  and  has  found  that 
children  are  much  better  taught  in 
easy  conversation,  than  by  any  other 
kind  of  more  methodical  instruction. 

5  B 
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i'he  plan  of  the  book  istogive^  firsts 
a  short  view  of  a  period  in  English 
History,  commonly  the  complete 
reign  of  a  King,  and  then  to  intro¬ 
duce,  as  a  conversation  between  the 
authoress  and  her  children,  explana¬ 
tions  of  what  has  gone  before,  or  a 
great  many  curious  and  entertaining 
pieces  of  information,  which  could 
not  be  embodied  in  the  narrative. 
The  plan,  we  think,  is  excellent,  and 
the  execution  very  judicious  and  in¬ 
structive,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we 
are  in  doubts,  whether,  from  this 
book  alone,  a  young  person  could  de¬ 
rive  a  deep  interest  in  English  His¬ 
tory,  and  we  w'ould  humbly  propose, 
that  while  it  is  excellent  as  a  text¬ 
book,  and  as  containing  a  distinct 
narrative  of  the  general  tissue  of  the 
History,  the  parent,  or  preceptor, 
should  connect  with  it  much  fuller 
details  of  particular  events,  and  dwell 
more  biographically  on  eminent  cha¬ 
racters,  w’hich  he  will  be  enabled  to 
do,  even  if  he  should  scarcely  look 
farther  than  Hume.  That  Great  His¬ 
torian,  with  all  his  philosophical  and 
tH)litical  reflection,  which  is,  indeed, 
beyond  the  reach  of  very  young  per¬ 
sons,  is  most  admirably  graphic  in 
his  pictures,  and  gives  a  very  lively 
impression  of  any  striking  character. 

This  work,  then,  is  excellent  in  it- 
itself,  and  it  is  no  less  so  as  a  model.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  parent  should 
confine  himself  entirely  to  the  con¬ 
versations  here  given,  but  it  would  be 
much  better  to  permit  his  children 
to  become  interlocutors  in  the  dia¬ 
logue,  and  to  accompany  their  little 
friends,  George,  llichard,  and  Mary, 
ill  their  questions  and  difficulties. 
He  will  find  a  great  many  curious 
pieces  of  instruction  in  this  book, 
ready  prepared  for  him  ;  but  he  may 
find  many  more,  if  he  will  look  into 
Henry,  and  other  historians  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners,  which  may  be 
more  captivating,  perhaps,  for  the 
fancies  of  his  particular  children ;  and 
in  instructing  them,  he  will  instruct 
himself— the  most  perfect  kind  of  in- 

struction,  W’e  believe,  that  grown-up 
{icrsons  are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  History  extends  from  tlie  ear- 
li^t  period  to  the  death  of  the  late 
King ;  it  is,  throughout,  written  in  a 
distinct,  equable,  sensible  style,  and, 
if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  will 
soon  be  in  groat  favour  with  the  pub- 
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lie.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  bring  it 
into  the  view  of  our  readers.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  room  for  a  specimen  of  the 
narrative,  but  we  shall  give  them 
some  passages  from  the  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  we  may  premise,  that  there 
are  a  few  good  etchings  at  the  end  of 
each  volume,  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  dresses  and  objects  allud(^  to  or 
described. 

George,  Were  these  Anglo-Normans 
any  of  them  poor  people,  or  were  they  all 
noblemen  ? 

Mrs,  M,  There  were  many  different 
degrees  among  them.  The  highest  in 
rank,  after  the  king,  were  the  barons, 
who  were  made  rich  and  jiowerful  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles.  Ano¬ 
ther  class  was  com[X)sed  of  Norman  and 
foreign  soldiers,  who  had  helped  to  a- 
chieve  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and 
who  settled  on  the  lands  that  had  been 
given  to  their  leaders,  and  became  their 
vassals  and  tenants.  With  this  class  be¬ 
came  blended  gradually  the  Anglo-Saxon 
thanes,  or  nobles,  who  were  all  degraded 
from  their  former  rank,  and  stripped  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  possessions ;  and 
also  the  Anglo-Saxon  ccorls,  or  farmers, 
who,  if  they  had  never  taken  up  arms  a- 
gainst  the  Conqueror,  were  allowed,  on 
putting  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  Norman  baron,  to  live  without 
molestation.  We  may  suppose,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  from  this  extensive  class  are 
chiefly  derived  the  English  gentry  and 
yeomanry.  Saxon  and  Norman  are  now 
melted  together  ;  and  the  question, 
whether  we  are  in  the  greater  degree  of 
the  one  or  of  the*  other  origin,  is  no  longer 
of  any  moment.  But  it  was  not  till  long 
after  William  and  his  followers  were  all 

dead  and  gone,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  two  nations  could  endure  each  other ; 
the  Normans  holding  in  contempt  the 
stupid  ignorant  Saxons ;  and  the  Saxons 
detesting  their  tyrannical  oppressors, 
llesides  the  classes  I  have  been  telling 
you  of,  the  clergy  also  formed  a  distinct, 
numerous  body.  The  lowest  rank  of  the 
people  had  few,  if  any,  rights  of  thor 
own.  These  were  usually,  like  the  RW- 
sian  peasants  of  our  own  times,  considered 
as  annexed  to  the  estate  on  which  they 
lived,  and  were  bought  and  sold 

with  it.  D<nnettic  slave*  also  were  veiy 
numerous  ;  and  these  were  the  fTJ* 
serable  and  d^raded  of  any.^  The  chii  - 
reti  of  these  poor  people  were'slaves  equal¬ 
ly  with  their  parents ;  and  thus  the  num- 
l>er  of  persons  in  the  condition  of  slavery 
was  very  great,  though  there 
ways  by  which  emancipation  might 
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obtained,  in  later  reigns  csjiecially  ;  and 
many  free  labourers,  who  worked  tor  hire, 
as  the  labourers  of  our  own  times  do 
now.  In  towns  there  was  another  class 
of  people,  called  Burghers,  These  were 
tradesmen,  or  merchants,  who  joined 
together  in  little  societies:  but  in  this 
reign  they  had  not  become  a  numerous, 
or  at  least  not  a  powerful  body. 

George.  Pray,  mamma,  could  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  Normans  speak  English  ? 

JMrs.  M,  I  believe  they  never  tried 
to  learn.  William  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  introduce  the  Norman  or 
French  into  England,  and  to  eradicate 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  He  altered 
many  of  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  estab¬ 
lished  Norman  instead ;  which  were  all 
written  in  Norman-French;  and  he  or¬ 
dered  that  law-business  should  be  carried 
on  in  that  language.  He  also  required  that 
French,  instead  of  Saxon,  should  be  taught 
to  the  children  in  the  schools  :  but  it  is 
easier  »to  conquer  a  kingdom  than  to 
change  a  language  ;  and  alter  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  struggle,  which  lasted  three  centuries, 
the  Saxon  got  the  better  at  last  ;  and, 
with  some  intermixture  of  the  Norman, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  language  we  now 
speak.  And  even  the  Norman  words  w'e 
retain  are  often  so  altered,  by  our  w^ay  of 
pronouncing  them,  that  a  Frenchman 
would  not  easily  recognise  them.  Did 
you  not  hear,  while  we  were  changing 
horses  at  Doncaster,  the  town-crier  call 
out,  “  O  yci,  this  is  to  give  notice,”  Ac.  ? 
which  you  and  George  laughed  at  as  non¬ 
sense,  for  you  did  not  know  that  the 
crior’s  O  yes”  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
Nuriuan  word  “  Oyez,” — “  hear  ye.” 

Richard.  What  did  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  knights,  in  that  battle  in 
which  only  three  were  killed,  were  in 
complete  armour  ?  1  thought  those  old 
knights  always  wore  armour. 

Mrs  M,  At  the  time  when  the  Romans 
landed  in  England,  the  Britons  had  no  kind 
of  armour,  except  a  rude  sort  of  shield  : 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Saxons  or 
Danes  had  any  other  defence  except  the 
shield  and  helmet,  till  a  little  before 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  no¬ 
bles  and  leaders  of  their  armies  adopted 
armpur,  something  like  that  of  the  Nor* 
nrians.  1  have  seen  the  comfdete  armour 
of  a  Nonnan  knight,  whidi  was  exhibited 
in  Loudon  in  a  collection  of  ancient  ar¬ 
mour*  .The  whole  dress  ww  made  of 
little  nogs  of  iron,  much  smaller  and 
alightur  than  the  chdn  of  a  horse's  bridle; 
and  these  were  all  linked  together  so  in¬ 
geniously,  Uka  ncst-work,  that  it  6tted 
dose  to  the  limbs  and  body,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  as  dexible  aa  a  stocking. 
Under  thw  they  wore  a  dress  called  a 


gambesoH^  which  I  imagine  to  hare  been 
like  a  shirt  without  sleeves  or  collar,  and 
quilted  or  stuffed  with  wool  :  some¬ 
times  this  was  worn  over  the  hatcherky 
which  was  the  name  of  the  coat  of  maily 
or  chain  annour.  But  1  suppose  this 
kind  of  armour  was  not  found  a  sufficient 
defence  against  the  point  of  a  sjx^ar  or 
arrow’ ;  for  in  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  plate 
armour  was  introduced,  so  called  from 
being  made  of  plates  of  iron,  w'hich  were 
often  so  heavy,  that  when  a  knight  in 
this  armour  was  overthrown,  he  lay  on 
the  ground  immoveable  till  he  was  helped 
up :  and  there  w’ere  many  instances.  In 
hot  weather,  and  in  the  press  of  an  en¬ 
gagement,  of  persons  being  suffbeated 
with  the  heat  and  weight  of  their  armour. 
In  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Ita¬ 
lians,  in  1495,  some  Italian  knights,  w’bo 
were  overthrown,  lay  like  huge  lobsters, 
and  could  not  be  killed  till  their  armour 
was  broken  by  the  French  soldiers  with 
wood-cutters*  axes.  There  w’as  also  an 
intermediate  kind  of  armour,  called  scale 
annour,  formed  of  little  pieces  of  iron 
laid  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of 
the  scales  of  a  fish  ;  but  this  kind  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  use. 
But  I  am  here  anticipating  a  little  too 
much,  and  must  go  back  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  At  that  time,  the  upper  part 
of  the  haw  berk,  though  it  covered  the 
head  like  a  hood,  left  the  face  quite  expo¬ 
sed,  excc^H  that  it  w’as  sometimes  guarded 
by  a  nasaly  a  part  of  the  cap  which  pro- 
jected  over  the  nose.  But  by  degrees  they 
covered  the  face  more  and  more,  till  at 
length  close  visors  were  adopted. 

Richard,  Pray,  mamma,  what  sort  of 
w’eapons  did  they  fight  with  ? 

Mrs.  M,  The  knights  fought  with 
lances,  spears,  and  swords ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  with  slings  and  bows,  in 
the  use  of  which  the  English  excelled  al¬ 
most  all  other  nations.  TTie  French  were 
more  active,  but  the  English,  possessed 
more  bodily  strength.  Besides  these  unns, 
which  they  carried  about  them,  they  used 
various  kinds  of  machines  for  throwing 
darts  and  stones  to  a  great  distasoe. 
Gunpowder  was  not  invented  till  long 
after  the  time  w’c  are  speaking  of* 

Ricltard.  To  jud^  from  the. number 
of  ruins  we  see,  there  muft*,  have  been  a 
great  many  castles  in  England*  ,  ^ 

Mrs.  M.  The  country,  t6  use  the  ac¬ 
tual  words  of  ani’  old  historian,  was 
overrun  vritli  thrtn.’*  The  dohquteor  ahd  * 

his  two  sbns  huHi  a  gfeht  tnttnyJ  THe  . 
baroils  lived  like  mkhy  little  kings,  • 
each  io  tala  own  caade,  'wHh  his  train  of  » 
foUowct&t. and  they  evtn  l 

ceremonial  of  for  theta  aiawanta 

and  attendants,  instead  of  being  collnd 
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stewards,  grooms,  and  footmen,  were  call¬ 
ed  treasurers,  privy -counsellors,  heralds, 
])ages,  and  so  on. 

Gsorgc,  1  wonder  how  the  Saxon 
English  liked  havitig  all  those  Normans, 
whom  they  hated,  shut-up  in  those  strong 
castles. 

Mrs.  M.  They  did  not  like  it  at  all, 
and  it  was  amongst  their  many  grievan¬ 
ces.  Such  haughty  seclusion  was  entire¬ 
ly  contrary  to  their  owrn  habits,  which 
were  remarkably  convivial  and  social. 
They  did  not  care  for  the  shabbiness  of 
their  own  dwellings,  w'hich  w'ere  only 
built  of  wood,  and  thatched,  if  they  could 
but  eat  and  drink,  and  have  merry-mak¬ 
ings;  while  the  Normans,  on  the  contrary, 
were  frugal  in  their  manner  of  living,  but 
very  costly  in  their  buildings. 

Richard.  Are  there  any  Norman  build¬ 
ings  left,  and  have  1  ever  seen  any  of 
them  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Many  of  their  buildings  are 
still  standing ;  but,  except  the  cathedral 
at  Rochester,  which,  if  1  mistake  not,  is 
the  oldest  Norman  building  we  have,  1 
do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  that  you 
ever  saw  any  of  the  date  I  am  now’  speak¬ 
ing  of. 

Riels.  Norman,  mamma  !  I  thought, 
when  we  w’ere  there,  you  told  me  the 
arches  were  all  Sexon  ! 

Mrs.  M»  So  I  d  d,  my  dear.  The  style 
of  architecture,  which  we  improperly  call 
Saxon,  is,  in  fact,  early  Norman,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  massy  and  short  pil¬ 
lars,  and  its  circular  arcb,  from  the  point¬ 
ed  arch,  and  tall  slender  pillars,  of  that 
style  which  we  call  the  Gothic. 

George.  You  showed  us  some  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  Saxons.  Can  you  show  us 
any  of  those  of  the  Nonnans  ?  1  should 
like  to  see  what  difffcrcncc  there  is  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Mrs.  M»  We  shall  find  some  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  very  things  you  w'ish  to  sec  in 
those  books  by  Mrs.  Strutt,  which  you 
are  so  fond  of. 

We  must  give  one  other  conversa¬ 
tion  entire.  We  have  no  reason  for 
preference,  except  that  it  relates  to 
the  period  of  Charles  the  II.,  with 
which,  we  believe,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  heads  of  all  our  readers, 
old  and  young,  will  be  full,  and  the 
little  sketch  here  given  may  serve  as 
a  kind  of  pioneer,  to  prepaitc  the  way, 
and  to  put  their  imaginations  into 
right  training,  ' 

Richard,  Ah  !  mamma,  how  disap¬ 
pointed  I  am  in  that  Charles  II. !  1  w’as 

in  hopes  he  would  hare  made  a  verv  good 
kirijg. 


[Dtc. 

Mrs.  M.  And  the  W’orst  of  it  was 
that  his  bad  conduct  had  a  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence,  not  only  on  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  but  also  on  those  that  followed :  for 
though  few  could  pretend  to  equal  him 
in  wit,  yet  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity 
could  easily  imitate  his  vices,  and  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  jokes  in  which  he  often 
indulged  himself.  This  infection  spread 
from  the  court  through  the  country ;  and 
the  people,  flying  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  gave  up  the  affectation  of  gra¬ 
vity  and  saintliness,  to  assume  the  oppo¬ 
site  character  of  licentiousness.  Even  the 
public  taste  was  corrupted.  Many  of  the 
books  wTitten  at  that  time  were  polluted 
with  the  same  vicious  spirit  that  so  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailed  in  society. 

Mary.  Were  there  then  no  good  books 
in  Charles  II.’s  reign  ? 

Afrs.  M.  1  did  not  intend  to  make 
so  sweeping  a  charge.  I  meant  particu¬ 
larly  to  speak  of  plays  and  poems :  and 
even  amongst  these  there  were  great  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Paradise  Lost,  a  poem,  which, 
for  sublimity  and  purity,  has  never  been 
excelled,  or,  indeed,  equalled,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  reign. 

Mary.  Well :  I  am  glad  there  was 
one  go(^  book  to  make  up  for  the  rest. 

Mrs.  M.  We  have  not  to  thank  any 
of  Charles’s  w’its  for  it.  Milton,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  author,  was  a  poor  blind  Puritan. 
H  e  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  had 
been  Latin  secretary  to  Oliver  Cronywdl. 
He  wrote  many  prose  works,  which  sen 
almost  all  political,  and  in  favour  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  republican  principles.  His 
poetical  works  are,  as  far  as  I  know}  free 
from  any  political  bias,  and  1  h(^  you 
will  ere  long  acquire  good  taste  and  sense 
enough  to  enjoy  their  excellencies.  He 
had  many'  admirers  i  and  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction  would  often  come  to  en¬ 
joy  the  conversation  of  the  blind  and  vene¬ 
rable  bard,  as  he  sat,  according  to  his  cus¬ 
tom,  at  the  door  of  his  house  in  Bunhill 
Row,  in  the  city,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
breeze  in  a  summer  evening.  And  1  diue 
say  he  looked  more  truly  dignified,  with 
his  white  hair,  and  plain  grey  coat,  than 
his  gay  visitors  did  in  all  their  frippery. 

Richard.  1  think,  mamma,  that  I  once 
heard  you^  speak  of  some  very  old  man 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

Mrs.  M,  Old  Jenkins,  who  died  in 
tiiis  reign,  is  the  oldest  man  on  record  in 
■  this  counfry,  or,  I  believe,  in  any 
since  the  ages  immediately  after  the  flood* 
He  remembered  the  battleof  Flodden  field, 
which  was  fbught  in  the  early  part  o 
'Henry  VlII.’s  reign,  and  died  a  few  years 
after  the  fire  of  London,  aged  169,  having 
lived  in  eight  diflTerent  reigns. 
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Mura,  O,  inamiiia,  how  I  hopo  London 
will  never  be  burnt  down  again  ! 

Mrs,  M,  1  trust  it  never  will ;  for  I 
can  imagine  few  calamities  more  dread¬ 
ful.  Mr  Evelyn,  a  truly  excellent  country 
gentleman,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and 
who  kept  a  daily  journal,  which  has  late¬ 
ly  been  published,  has  given  us  a  very 
animated  description  of  the  terrible  scene. 
The  fire  began  near  London  Bridge,  and 
burnt  every  thing  westward  as  far  as 
Temple  Bar,  extending  northward  to 
Smithfield  and  Holborn.  It  destroyed 
eighty-four  churches,  leaving  only  thirteen 
standing  within  the  boundary  of  the  city. 

Richard,  Why,  it  must  have  burnt 
half  London ! 

Mrs,  M,  The  Hames  first  broke  out 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night  on  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  following  evening,  Mr  Eve¬ 
lyn  went  to  the  Bankside  at  Southwark, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
and  from  thence  he  beheld  the  fiames  on 
the  op(x>site  side  of  the  river  spreading  in 
one  sheet  all  along  the  river  banks.  He 
went  again  early  the  next  morning  to  the 
same  place,  and  saw  the  fire  still  raging 
furiously.  It  was  then  catching  St.  Paul's 
Church.  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  as¬ 
pect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven.  The 
light  was  seen  at  forty  miles  distance, 
and  not  by  night  only,  but  also  by  day  ; 
and  the  smoke,  which  rose  in  thick  block 
clouds,  was  supposed  to  spread  through  the 
atmosphere  for  fifty  miles  around.  The 
air  in  and  about  London  was  so  hot  and 
inflamed,  that  it  was  quite  stifling  and  op¬ 
pressive. 

The  next  day.  Sept.  4,  St.  Paul’s  was 
burnt,  and  the  melted  lead  from  that  and 
the  other  churches  ran  in  a  stream.  The 
pavement  of  the  streets  glow'ed  with  so 
intense  a  heat,  that  neither  man  nor  horse 
was  able  to  tread  on  it.  The  people  at 
first  seemed  to  lose  their  senses,  in  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity.  The  king  was 
the  first  to  regain  his  recollection.  He 
himself  attended,  late  and  early,  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  reward  the  workmen,  and  show¬ 
ed  great  presence  of  mind  and  activity. 

On  Sept.  6th,  the  fire  began  to  abate, 
and  on  the  7th  Mr  Evelyn  walked  from 
Whitehall  to  London  Bridge ;  a  scene  of 
desolation  in  which  he  often  did  not  know 
whereabouts  he  was.  The  ground  was 
so  hot  that  the  soles  of  his  shoes  were 
burnt ;  all  timbers  that  were  not  reduced 
to  ashes,  were  as  black  us  charcoal ;  the 
stones  were  burnt  and  calcined,  and  quite 
white ;  and  the  smell  of  so  many  burnt 
and  burning  substances  was  very  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  prison  doors  were  all  burnt 
away.  Still,  however,  the  poor  wretches 
within  could  not  escape,  but  perished  in 
the  flames. 
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Gt'orgii,  Were  nnuiy  geiulwnen's 
houses  burnt  y 

Mrs.  M,  1  Ijelievo  but  ihw.  That 
part  of  the  town  consisted  princijxilly  of 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and 
their  dc|)endetits.  The  nobility  and  gent¬ 
ry  lived  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhotxl  of 
the  Strand  and  Whitehall.  Somerset* 
house  was  a  royal  palace,  and  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  queen.  London  and  West¬ 
minister  were  at  that  time,  as  now,  con¬ 
nected  by  streets.  St.  Giles’s  and  St. 
Martin’s  were  become  jiart  of  London  ; 
but  to  the  north  of  Piccadilly  all  was  still 
open,  and  Bond  Street  and  Hanover 
Square  are  built  on  ground  which  was 
then  fields  for  cattle. 

Richard,  I  have  just  l)cen  thinking 
about  that  picture  you  showed  us  one  day 
in  the  history  of  London,  of  a  high  co¬ 
lumn  called  the  Monument,  which  was 
built  in  order  to  show  something  about  a 
great  fire.  W’as  it  this  lire  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes.  I'hat  Monument  is 
erected  on  the  sjwt  where  the  fire  first 
broke  out :  and  it  also  marks  another 
spot,  pcrhaj>s  known  to  antiquaries  alone, 
and  at  least  interesting  to  them  only.  It 
stands  directly  opposite  to  the  place  where 
once  stood  the  London  house  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince. 

Richard,  I  wonder  howj  those  who 
had  lost  their  houses  could  contrive,  when 
the  rubbish  was  all  cleared  away,  to  know 
their  own  bits  of  ground  again. 

Mrs,  M.  It  must  have  been  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  great  difficulty  to  give  back  his 
exact  right  to  every  person.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  happily  lived  at  that  time, 
and  who  was  a  most  wise  and  excellent 
man,  and  also  a  most  upright  judge, 
framed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
judges,  a  set  of  rules  for  adjusting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  claims;  and  all  parties  were,  on 
the  whole,  very  w’ell  satisfied. 

George,  Were  all  the  houses  built  up 
exactly  as  they  were  before  ? 

Mrs.  M,  No ;  they  were  rebuilt  on 
a  general,  and  a  much  im))rovcd  plan ; 
and  though  the  fire  of  London  was  a 
dreadful  calamity  to  those  who  sufTered 
by  it,  it  has  been  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  their  posterity.  The  habitations  of 
those  who  live  in  that  port  of  the  city 
arc  far  more  agreeable  tuKl  more  healthy 
than  they  were  before.  The  plague, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  such  a  terrible 
scourgos  has  never  been  known  in  Lon¬ 
don  since  the  fire. 

George,  Was  the  infection  then  burnt 
out  ? 

Mrs  M»  The  dirt  was  burnt  out  that 
used  to  harfKHir  the  infection.  The  old 
wooden  houses,  with  windows  not  made 
5  B* 
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to  open,  could  never  be  purifictl  by  fresh 
air  ;  the  want  of  which,  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness,  were  enough  to  harbmir  and 
encourage  infectious  disorders. 

Georfre*  I  think,  mamma,  that  the 
fire  of  London  w^as  a  liappy  event  for  the 
king,  as  it  made  him  exert  himself,  for 
once  in  his  life,  to  do  some  go(Ki. 

Mrs  M.  The  beneficinl  effect  on  the 
king's  mind  was  very  transient,  (’harles 
1 1,  was  one  of  thase  ixrsons  whose  care¬ 
lessness  makes  tliem  incorrigible.  Hoth 
warning  and  example  were  thrown  away 
upon  him.  He  possessed  talents,  but 
Piatie  no  good  use  of  them.  There  was 
a  lively  epigram  made  on  hijn  by  one  of 
the  wits  of  his  court : — 

Here  lies  our  Sovereipn  lord  the  king, 

Wluise  wonl  no  man  relics  on ; 

>>110  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

This  was  showTi  to  Charles,  and  he  said, 
in  his  pleasant  way,  that  it  was  ven'  true  ; 
For  his  words  were  his  own,  but  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  bis  ministers'. 

Richard,  But,  however,  his  ministers 
were  not  all  bad:  Lord  Clarendon,  for 
instance. 

Mrs,  M.  And  there  was  also  a  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  was  a  very  noble  charac¬ 
ter,  He  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  of 
Charles  I.,  and  on  the  Restoration  was 
made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Tlie 
C abal  hated  him  for  his  honesty :  and  one 
day  in  jiarliament  Lord  Shaftesbury  at¬ 
tacked  the  Duke's  administration  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  that  island,  but  W’as  so  keen¬ 
ly,  and  yet  so  politely,  answered  by  lord 
Ossorj',  the  duke's  son,  that,  though  the 
most  hardened  man  that  ever  lived,  he 
retired  quite  abashed. 

RicJuird*  I  should  like  to  know  w'hat 
l^rd  Ossory  said. 

Mrs  M,  After  vindicating  his  father's 
conduct  in  several  ])articulars,  he  w  ent 
on  to  say : — “  Having  spoken  of.  what 
the  lord  U^teoant  has  done,  I  presume, 
with  the  same  truth,  to  tell  your  lord- 
shipiB  what  he  has  not  done.  He  never 
advised  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  ^ 
lie  never  advised  the  falling  out  with  Hie 
Dutch,  and  joining  with  France ;  and  that 
Holland,  a  Protestant  country,  should, 
contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  England, 
be  totaUy  destroj'ed," 

MicharsL  No  wonder<*thRt  old  Idrd 
was,  ashamed,  Ibr,  If  I  do  not  foigcL  those 
wwe  the  Very  things  which  the  Cabal 
,  people  had  done. 

Mrs,  Ai,,  And  the-  attack  came  tlte- 
.  more  unean^edly,  as  lord  ’  Ossorj  was . 
•  a.  plain.  soUucr,  thore  used  to  £ghtlng  than  * 
\  to  oeatavy»  was  hi.s  father's  only  son-, 
and 'the  most '  popular  man  in  the  king- 
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dom :  he  kqit  aloof  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  court,  and  would  never  join  in  any 
of  the  VesHess  factions  of  the  time,  lie 
died  early,  to  the  grcat’grief  of  his  father, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
jxior  old  Duke  used  to  say,  “  He  would 
not  change  his  dead  son  for  any  living 
son  in  Christendom.** 

George,  I  wonder  if  any  thing  could 
have  made  Charles  11.  a  good  man. 

Mrs  M,  Had  he  liecn  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  not  rich  enough  to  have  af¬ 
forded  to  live  in  idleness,  he  might,  per- 
hajis,  have  left  a  better  name  liehind  him. 

He  had  great  good -nature,  and  was  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  to  be  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  ;  but  he  wanted  all  the  virtues 
that  are  required  to  make  a  great  man. 

Still  there  was  a  kind  of  dignity  about 
him  that  prevented  those  he  converst-d 
w  ith  from  taking  too  great  lilierties  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  often 
treated  them.  It  is  said  that  he  could  be, 
when  he  pleased,  a  perfect  model  of  good- 
breeding. 

Richard,  Then  I  think  his  being  so 
agreeable  w^as  only  so  much  the  worse ; 
for  people  must  have  liked  him  so  much 
that  they  would  forget  his  faults. 

Mrs  M,  He  was  certainly  a  much 
greater  favourite  with  his  subjects  than  he 
deserved  to  be.  This  might,  in  |iart,  be 
owing  to  his  entire  freedom  from  suspi¬ 
cion  and  pride,  and  his  never  showing  the 
least  fear  of  his  people.  He  was  very 
fond  of  the  park  at  St  James's ;  and  that 
jiart  of  it  called  the  Bird-cage  Walk,  be 
caused  to  be  planted  w’ith  trees,  on  which 
birds  In  cages  wwe  hung.  He  would  sit 
for  hours  on  the  lx?nches  in  the  walk,  a- 
m using  himself  with  some  tame  ducks 
and  his  dogs,  amidst  a  crow’d  of  people, 
with  w  hom  he  w  ould  talk  and  joke. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  you  have  said  some¬ 
thing  about  his  dogs,  because  I  wanted  to 
know  why  people  alw’ays  say  that  o«r 
dog,  Pompey,  is  a  king  Charles’s  dog. 

Mrs  M.  It  is  because  |ieoplc  fancy 
he  is  the  same  kind  of  dog  which  Charles 
1 1.  WTU  accustomed  to  keep ;  but  I  rather 
beliove  that  do  dogs  are  left  of  the  true 
breed,  except  some  very  beautiful  black 
and  tan  spaniels,  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  which  to 
~rk)t  over  Amndd  Castle,  much  m 
same  vray  in  which  1  suppose  thtir 
ceathrt  Ibrrribrlv  racketed  about  the  pa¬ 
lace  at  Whitehall.  Charles  wws  quite 
trottbtesomely  fond  of  dogs.  He  ■*-  | 
ways  so  many  Hi  his  bed-room,"  and  qW  , 

‘  other  aj^rtments,  tlud  Mr  Kvelyn 
tha  w'hole  eourl  oflltwiVc 

disagieeatte  by  fheniT 
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Parish] 

Parish! 

Parish! 


'oIv^omI  and  Southwick 
'rmsmichael 


Parish 


Kirkb^i  • 

Kirkcudbright 

Kirkgunsinn 


Parish 
Parish' 
Pariah 
Parish 
Parish; 
(1)  Parish 


Kirkinabreek 
Kirkpatrick,  Durham 


Kirkpatrick,  Iron-Gray 
i^ochmUoit 


Xewaobty 
Parton 
Renaick  > 
rerregles  - 
Ponged  ' 
rro4VI0ar,, 
'rwyiiliolm 


{‘arish 

Pariah 

Pariah 

I'ariah 

I^arish 

I*arish 


TOTALS 


( 1 )  Woodcutters,  with  their  familica,  resident  in  huts,  form  part  of  the  population  of  Mtnnigafl'  Pariah. 
TiMincrcaM  of  poixda^  in  several  Parishes  of  the  Stewaity  of  Kirkcudbright  is  attributed  to  the 
intlua  of  Iriidr  settiers. 


AGES  OF  PEllSONS, 


^;\LES*.. 

E^ALtS 


TW  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  the  Stewaity  of  Kirkcudbright  wa^ 
Pe^Mtos  whose  Agw  were  returned  was  3M^l  •  whence  it  appe^  that  Ih 
sons  therein  enumerated  have  been  obtained  in  oomplianoe  with  the  questi 
The  Total  Nunlber  of  Enumeration  Hctumsreoeiveil  from  the  Stewarl 
eyary  one  of  which  contained  an  snswsr  to  the  quatdon  ooncasmng 
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JO  Abstract  of  Returns  under  the  Population  Act,  1  Geo,  IV.  c.  91. 
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(1)  The  Return  of  Avendale  Parish  inchidei  the  Town  of  Strathavoi.  (2)  New  cotton  woras 
mentioned  at  Blantvre,  and  many  otUev  places  in  this  Shire.  (5)  Emigration  from  Carntn^lmg  ^  w  > 
made  room  for  other  inhabitants.  (1)  The  Town  of  Ahdrie  (a  Bui^h  of  Barony  in  the  Par^  «  w 
Monkland)  contains  48(J0  persons,  the  rest  of  the  Parish  *502.  (5)  Catlicart  Parish  is  mosUy  .  J 
frewshirc.  The  entire  Parish  contains  2056  inhabitants.  Part  of  this  Parish  wjw  erroneousl^wma^ 
in  the  Return  of  Carraunncxdi  Parish  in  1811.  (6)  Govan  Parish  is  partly  in  Renfrewahiie.  ine 
Parish  contains  19,170  inhitoitants,  if  taken  aooording  to  its  ancient  ooundary :  but  the  greats 
it  ia  now  added  to  Gorbah  Pari^,  forming  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  Including  the 
Parish,  the  inhabitants  are  now  4jKi5.  One  feimde  in  this  Paririi  upwards  <*  100  years  of  age.  (7? 
Return  of  Camwath  Parish  includes  toe  Town  of  Wilsontown.  The  population  w  m^ 
exteasivc  public  works  at  Wilsontown  and  Climpey  having  been  discontinued.  (8)  m 
Lead-ltols,  in  the  Ihuish  of  Crawford,  have  inavased  since  liftl.  (9)*  The  popul^on  ofU^ 

Dunsyre  hv  docrcescd  since  1811,  many  small  farms  having  been  thrown  together  rtn«  rw 
(lOi  The  increase  of  population  in  the  wish  of  Lanark  arises  partly  from  ^lamnnc 

bridge  at  Cartland  Craigs,  and  on  new  roads ;  besides  which,  it  uTremark^,  that  400  children,  bciongi 
to  a  public  work,  were  omitted  by  mistake  in  1811.  — 
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i  31,6i:‘|31,y5(>  24^19171  3')6  18,104  13,456 168,119  78,924  147043! 


I  (*)  The  following  Certificate  was  attached  to  the  Abstract  of  the  Enumeration  of  the  City  of  Gla<«ow,  i 
!  and  its  Suburbs :  | 

!  •*  I  Certify,  that  the  Parochial  Officers  have  made  oatli,  that  the  above  is  a  faithful  Return  of  the  ■ 

I  number  of  inhabitants  in  their  respective  Parishes;  (two  additional  Churches  havina  been  built  since  ! 
I  1811,  the  population  is  now  divided  into  twelve,  instead  of  ten  Parishes.)  The  dassincation  and  oalcu*  ' 
I  lations  have  been  made  by  me,  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  following  results : — Since  1811,  the  increase  i 
■  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  46,294 ;  this  number  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  great  increase  of  tratle  j! 
j  and  manufactures  during  the  war,  and  for  some  time  after  Its  termination.  Or  late  years,  there  has  * 
=  been  a  falling  off  of  the  population,  arising  chiefly  ftom  emigration  and  the  want  of  employment.  E’rom 
the  year  1812  to  1817,  the  houses  were  nearly  all  occupied ;  whereas,  at  present,  there  are  1917  un¬ 
occupied  houses,  (not  tenements),  calculated  to  accommotlate  8818  persons.  The  average  number  of  f 
persons  in  each  family  is  four,  and  GOl-lOUOths ;  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  equal  to  one-fourth,  ; 
and  13-lOOOths,  of  the  whole  population ;  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  are  equal  to  four-ninths,  ^ 
an»l  41-10(K)ths,  of  the  whole  population;  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age  are  equal  to  five-eighths,  it 
and  41-10(X)ths,  of  the  whole  population,  for  every  apartment  there  are  two  persons  to  occupy  it.  [, 

(Signed)  "JAMES  CLELAND, 

"  Superintendant  of  Public  Works  for  the  City.* 


!*  It  woukl  be  uiiiust  not  to  menfion  In  this  place,  that  Mr  Cleland  ^  tiansrnitted  printed  documents,  , 

containing  very  numerous  iwi  very  useful  statisticaJ  details  ooncemi^  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Olas-  | 
gow;  and  that  the  example  has  produced  imitation  in  some  other  of  the  principal  towns  of  .Scotland, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  of  minute  investigation,  by  which  Mr  Cldand’s  labours  are  distinguished.  | 


I  —— 1— —  n  .. 

(1)  Two  females  in  St  Enoch  Parish  upwards  of  100  years  age.  (2)  One  fraiale  in  St  John%  i 
Parish  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  (3)  One  female  in  Barony  Parish  upwards  of  100  yean  of  age. 

•  (4)  One  male  and  one  female  in  Gorbals  Parish  upwards  of  100  yean  of  sge. 


SUMMARY 

OF  HOUSES,  FAMILIES,  AND  PERSONS,  IN  THE  SHIRE  OF  LANARK. 


WARDS.  Ac. 


MIDDLE  WARD - 

UNDER  WARD . 

UPPER  WARD . 

^Jiijfof  GL.VSCOW*..  - 
TOTALS..* 


I 


Abstract  of  Retarus  under  the  Population  Act,  I  Geo,  /T.  e.  Ji, 


SHIRE  OF  LANARK— 


AGES  OF  PERSONS, 


MALES, 


FEMALES. 


I  Under 


Middle  Ward 
Under  Ward 
Upper  Ward 

M  'T*..  »» _ r 


City  &  Burgh  of 


Total  of  Femal« 


The  Total  Number  of  Persoiw  in  the  Shire  of  Lanark  wa*  1*44,387;  and  the  Number  of  Persons 
whose  Ages  were  returned  was?  14,384:  whence  ita]ipears,  that  the  Ages  ci  almost  all  tlie Persons 
therein  enumerated  have  been  obtained  in  compliance  wi^  the  question  to  that  effect. 

The  Total  Number  of  Knumcration  Returns  received  from  the  .Shire  of  I.anark  was  51,  every  one 
of  which  contained  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning  Ages :  a  remarkably  siiuUl  proportion  <n  the 
Returns  of  Ages  were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  in  the  respective  Number*  of 
Moles  and  Females. 


OCCUPATION.S 


HOUSES 


PARISH,  TOWNSHIP 


EXTRA-PAJlOCniAl.  PLACE 


^beroom  - 
B^hgaie  • 

namd^  -  ^ 

Cramcmd,  part  of 

Dals^.y  - 
Ecclcfmach^ 


(1)  Parish 
Parish 
(?)  Psrish 
Parish 
(.3)  Parish 
^uish 


10 

15  ! 

!  20 

to 

to  1 

to 

15 

•20  1 

30 

40 

50 

to 

to 

50 

GO 
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SHIRE  OF  LINLITHGOW— 


HOUSES: 


OCCUPATIONS; 


PERSONS : 


PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 


Kirkliston,  part  of  -  (1)  Parish 

Linlithgow  Burgh  &  Parish :  (2) 
C’ountry-part  -  _  - 

Town-part  -  .  - 

Livingstone  -  -  (3)  Parish 

i,)ucensferry  (4)  Bui^h  &  Parish 
Torphichen  -  -  Parish 

I  phall  «  -  -  (5)  Parish 

liitbum  -  -  l»arish 

TOTALS . 


.■>502  4905 


1921 1 10,705  11,982  22,r>85 


(1)  Kirkliston  Parish  is  partly  in  Edinburghshire.  The  entire  Parish  conteins  2215  inhabitants.  The 
Irish  chur<^  stands  in  the  county  of  Linlitngow.  The  increase  of  population  in  this  and  other  adjoin* 


Parish  church 
ing  Parishes  is 
litTigow  contai] 


in  the  county  of  Linlithgow.  The  increase  of  population  in  this  and  other  adjoin- 
attributed  to  Uic  Union  C  anal,  now  in  progress.  (2)  The  entire  Parish  of  Lin- 


of  Queensferry  coincide,  and  although  the  herring  lUhery  him  tailra,  and  me  soap  nianuiwture  declined, 
and  the  works  at  the  landing  places  have  been  compleieti,  yet  an  increase  of  population  is  observable  in 
(Jueensferry.  (5)  The  Union  Canal  and  the  Houston  colliery  have  caused  an  increase  of  population  in 
trie  Parish  of  UphalJ. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


MALES . .  . 
FEMALES 


5 

10 

15 
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70 

80 

90 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

GO 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1518 

1429 

1028 

1678 

1187 

986 

580 

150 

255 

44 

(. 

1475 

1256 

1113 

2110 

1361 1069 
1 

82(i 

295 

85 

9 

—  10,8C1 

--  11,982 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Linlithgow  was  22,685;  and  the  Ages,  as  returned, 
cing  of  22,845  persons),  appear  to  be  rather  redundant,  but  in  reality  are  not  so;  158  registered  sea- 


(being  of  22,845  persons),  appear  to  be  rather  redundant,  but  in  reality  are  not  so;  158  registered  sea¬ 
men,  whose  ages  are  rptuniM,  having  been  purjxxiely  omitted  in  the  Enumeration  Abstract. 

The  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Linlithgow  was  15,  every  one  of 
which  contained  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  Ages  of  Persons. 


Ardclach  -  -  -  Parish 

Auldearn  -  .  .  l^rish 

Calder,  part  of  -  -  (1)  Ibulsh 

Croy,  p^  of  .  •  (2) 

Nairn  -  (4)  Burgh  St  Pamh 

Urquhart,  part  of  -  (5)  Pari^ 


TOTALS . 2012  2131  15  641 


126 

.39 

152 

565  732 

i2rf; 

158 

88 

79 

723  800 

1.5^ 

f»3 

50 

91 

426  527 

59 

19 

56 

277  3iH 

m 

oo 

1 

— 

,53  5.5 

.  lOB 

97 

196 

472 

1491  17.37 

.3238 

fii 

36 

53 

547  779 

1336 

4082  4924 


1  »  ’  ' _ P 

(1)  Calder  Parish  is  partly  in  Inyemesaahire.  The  entire  PariA  enntaim  1120  inl^itants.  (Sjt  Ci»^ 
Pariah  is  mostly  in  Invemess-shiie.  The  entire  Parish  contaiiu  L538  inhabitants.  An 

_ a  _ : _ I  ivwerAAAAwl  TirmillAllAtl.  MOV  ftlMl 


havuu  been  thrown  togeCheri  the  nqpuuM^ju  i»  wta^sa^aa/aa^  ^ -  ”7 

ooe-tmnl  more  numerous  than  In  iSn,  and  the  depraAoo  *<^^^*”*  **''^*? 

theBiirgh.  (5)  Urquhart  Parish  is  mostiy  in  Hoas-shirt*.  CTtIre  iy*^.f*>**^*y 

TTie  p^ulation  of  oie  Nairnshire  p«rt  of  the  Par^  has  declined  from  thedlrtiMioC  the  tiiam,  wnieh 
is  particularly  fdt  here. 


.r  V 1 
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M  ALES  .. 
FEMALES 


SHIRE  OF  NAIRN— 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


to  to 
10  15 


6511  5121  51 
552  18™  IT 


20 

50 

40 

50 

60 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

50 

40 

50 

60 

70 

12  514  413 
>8  170  408 


517  454  5731  283  24S  112  21 
745  587  522  423  408  172  25 


The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Nairn  was  9006 ;  and  the  Number  of  Persons  whose 
Ages  were  returned  was  8898 ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  one  ejghty-tliird  part  of  the  Persons 
tlierein  enumerated  have  not  been  obtained  in  compliance  w'ith  the  question  to  that  ettecU 
The  Number  of  Enumeration  Iletums  received  trom  the  Shire  or  Nairn  was  7»  one  of  which  did  not 
contain  any  answer  to  the  question  concerning  Ages,  and  is  thus  marked  (-(•). 


^f}tvc  o(  (Dtknti)  anU  ^Jetlantf. 


PARISn,  TOWNSHIP, 

OR 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 

ORKNEY  ISLES. 

Mainland:  (1) 

Andrews,  SL  - 

-  (2)  Parish 

Birsay  - 

Parish 

Dearness 

Parish 

Evie 

Parish 

,  Firth 

Parish 

Ilarray  - 

Pariah 

I  lolm  and  Paplay 

Parishes 

Kirkwall 

Burgh 

Ola  Saint 

Parish 

Orphir,  with  Cava  Island 

Parish 

Rendall 

• 

Parish 

Sandwich 

. 

Parish 

Stennes 

. 

Parish 

Stromness  Burgh  of  Barony 

Stronmess 

Parish 

North  Isles : 

Eday  and  Pharay 

Island® 

Fpilshay  (-►)  - 

Island 

Fnhallow  (H*) 

Lland 

C.airsay  - 

Island 

Bonaldshay,  North 

Island 

Rousay  (-+)  - 

Island 

Shapinshay 

Island 

Sanda  Island:  ' 

Bumess 

Parish 

Cross 

Parish 

Lady  - 

Parish! 

Stronsav  Island : 

Lady- Kirk  - 

Parish 

SL  Peter’s 

Parish  1 

including  Paiia-Stronsav  Island  I  ij 

su  Nicholas  - 

Abstract  of  lieiurns  under  the  Population  Act,  1  Geo,  IV.  c.  94, 
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SHIUE  OF  OHKNEY  AND  SIIETLAND—coH/inacrf. 

] 

. 

1  HOUSES ; 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS: 

TARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 

c 

i 

8l 

1  ^ 

1  ^  1 

1 

o 

§  1 

li 

f  '•o 

OR 

2*05 
£  ^ 
u  3 

34  cd 
£ 

®  c. 

a 
!  u 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 

- 

Inhabited. 

>>*2- 

fl 

O 

JS 

>. 

n 

Building. 

Un-Inhabited. 

^3 

It 

o  u 

|hg 
"S  3 

s  1 

■q  *3 

i  § 

11  other  Familic 
prised  in  the  tw( 
Classes 

-d 

1 

FEMALES. 

:  a. 

i  o 
i 

H 

o  1 
H  1 

r 

3 

1 

1 

1  Westray  Island : 

1G5 

l' 

'I 

1  North,  or  Lady-Kirk 

Parish 

11.1 

__ 

119 

Ih 

28 

40' 

42L 

82  }l 

1  East  ... 

Parish 

95 

— 

3 

7( 

P. 

5 

2P 

287 

33.>1 

A\est  - 

rai'ish 

50 

56 

— 

-= 

45 

4 

9 

15( 

161 

1.59 

29li 

Papa- Westray  - 

Inland 

50 

— 

— 

4.) 

3 

0 

13>i 

"Oyl 

Wier  (-P)  - 

Island 

16 

16 

“ 

12 

1 

3 

3t 

41 

8(M 

South  Isles: 

Hurray 

H5o 

15.98 

O 

9 

1186 

216 

196 

3745j  4177 

7929 

Island 

50 

50 

_ 

_ 

21 

13 

16 

116 

12J) 

245 

Copiashay 

Flotta  and  South-Faira 

Island 

l-^lands 

1 

1 

61 

- 

** 

I 

5;  I 

i) 

z 

6 

141 

4 

155 

10 

2!)7 

Gra'insay 

Island 

."L 

42 

— 

— 

,31 

1 

i 

104 

116 

22<  M 

Hoy  .  -  - 

WalU  Island : 

l^arish 

13 

OH 

Cl) 

1 

45 

1 

22 

127 

161 

rrj 

«>.“)  i 

North-Walls  - 

Parish 

61 

4 

69 

■at 

158 

1% 

South-W'alls  - 
Ronaldshay,  South,  Island : 

I  Wish 

1)1 

275 

102 

286 

3 

99 

3 

— 

277 

318 

St.  Peter^s,  or  North- Kirk 

Pa-ish 

5 

123 

74 

89 

634 

742 

l39f:| 

Lady,  or  South-Kirk 

Parish 

117 

117 

1 

4 

69 

16 

32 

246 

507 

5.5.3^ 

Swannay  dr  Pentland-Skerries 

Islands 

8 

o 

=*" 

— 

5 

1 

6> 

13 

3d 

SHETLAND-ISLES. 

737 

804 

4 

15 

525 

111 

168 

1854 

2141 

39'1'i 

’  i 

Aithatingdr  Sandsting  (-4* )  (1)  Parish 

308 

317 

o 

4 

6 

10 

301 

862 

1032 

ISSil 

ilrcssay.  Burrs,  and \  Pamh 

Ouarff.  f-H  f  '  ' 

259 

317 

294 

— 

— 

260 

19 

15 

739 

0  itl 

inciting  .  '  - 

Pansh 

321 

2 

6 

302 

15 

4 

797 

1021 

18181 

Dunrossness,  Sandwick,"!  1 

Cunnisburgh,^  Faira-  H-+)  Pansh. 

C92 

769 

15 

643 

1 

3 

10 

116 

1693 

2103 

37l»?4 

Isle  -  -  } 

Lerwick  -  -  - 

and  Gulberwick 

Ministry  of  Nesting: 

Town' 

Parish' 

S.53 

57 

520 

57 

6 

O 

9 

48 

lO) 

546 

9 

1 

984 

172 

1210 

182 

Sjri 

1  Lttr>a.iting,  Nesting,  A 

Skerries,  &  Whd-  LUnitedPar»mes 

323 

541 

=- 

3 

355 

o 

8.92 

1113 

too  ■'•I 

Northmavine  (-P) 

Parish 

372 

376 

— 

3(]4 

6 

J 

1 

10.39 

1223 

226 'll 

i  i'ingwall.  Whiteness,  dc  Weis- 1 

Parish 

354 

402 

1 

5 

296 

11 

95 

1043 

12fj6 

2.3(»o| 

dale,  (-§.)  (2)  -  J 

'Unst  (— l-i 

Parish; 

412 

453 

4 

13 

360 

1 

93 

1176 

1122 

259d 

t  Walls,  Sandness,  Papa,  and\ 

Parish' 

337 

e«=» 

326 

4 

7 

917 

1074 

I99lj 

Foula  (-4-)  -  / 

tVell,  North,  and  Fetlar  (-p) 

Parish 

254 

269 

9 

237 

1 

31 

717 

869 

13861 

Veil,  South  and  Mid  (-!•) 

Parish 

277 

280 

9 

26.' 

7 

8 

768 

961 

1721)| 

4245 

4736 

27 

64 

345l|^ 

25oj 

1055 

11,801 

14,314 

I6»14 ‘1 

(1)  The  mixed  occui 


_  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aithsting  and  Sanditing,  ai^  Brasmy  and  Barra, 
has  caused  almost  all  the  families  to  be  ascribed  to  agriculture  in  the  latter,  to  the  flsh^ 

In  the  rest  of  Shetland,  they  are  generally  ascnb^  to  agriculture.  In  wme 

same  doubt  has  evidenUy  had  a  ifli  effect  (t?)  The  discov^  of 

wall  Return.  The  Returns  of  the  Shetland  Isles  very  generally  asmbe  pwt  of 

to  irenons  returned  from  the  navy  and  amiy  at  the  peace,  and  to  the  suIxUvmon  of  land  j  besulcs  which, 
the  fishery  is  an  inducement  to  early  marriages. 
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SHIRE  OF  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND— confinMei 


SUMMARY 

OF  HOUSES,  FAMILIES,  AND  PERSONS,  IN  THE  SHIRE  OF  ORKNEY  &  SHETLAND. 


FARISII^  township. 


EXTBA-FAROCHIAL  PLACE. 


ORKNEY.ISLES : 

MAINLAND . 

NORTH-ISLES... 
SOUTH-ISLES  . . . 
SHETLAND-ISLES- 


TOTALS- 


HOUSES 


PERSONS 


9176  10,483 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


ORKNEY-ISLES; 
MAINLAND  -.  •• 
NORTH-ISLES-. 
SOUTH-ISLES . . 
SHETLAND-ISLES 


Total  of  M.\LES. 


0  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  80 

to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to 

10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  80 


654|  9; 

2( 


539  477  201 
228  192  103 
157  100 
2061  137  105  41 


ORKNEY  ISLES: 

MAINLAND . 

NORTH-ISLES . 

SOUTH-ISLES . 

SHETLAND-ISLES . 

Total  of  FEMALES.-!  185.5jl680  i;Sl|l4S^  296oj205ojl78^1445jll78j  558|  145j  8 


Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  was  53,124 ;  and  the 
Persons  whose  Ages  were  returned  was  30,21? :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  betw^  one4»o^ 
and  one-third  part  of  the  Persons  therein  enumerated  have  not  been  obtainra  in  conipu»noe  wiui 
question  to  that  efl^ 

.  The  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Orkney  and  S'®*!?!?  US  we 
Mxteen  of  which  did  not  contain  any  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  Ages  ot  Persiw. 

mark^  (-f ) ;  among  which  are  all  (except  two)  of  the  Shetland  Iiues.  A  srnall  Males 

sotnewhat  deficient,  or  reduni^t— or  incorrect  in  the  respective  Number  oi 
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HOUSES: 

OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS :  I 

.3 
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A  y 
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s  1 
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EXTRA-PAROCHIAL 

PLACE. 

i  ^ 
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•3 

■*4  ^ 
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0 

S 

jS 

o 

JS 

>* 

5 

a 

S 

8  M 

•3  3 

M.S 

a»  "* 

Q> 

0  2 

c/5 

u 

< 

u 

i 

H 

0 

n 

a 

U 

5 

§  § 

s 

h 

(>4 

It,  »*s 

< 

Brougiiion 

Parish 

47 

47 

20 

15 

12 

Ml 

116 

2*t)0 

Drurnekier 

Parish 

51 

55 

1 

29 

12 

12 

135 

158 

2<)3 

Kiicilestone 

Parish 

149 

149 

10, 

128 

17 

4 

418 

3!)2 

810 

(ilenholm 

Parish 

•  41 

44 

5 

31 

8 

5 

118 

121 

239 

Innerleithen,  part  of 

(1)  Parish 

118 

131 

— 

(.7 

57 

7 

319 

343 

662 

Kilbuc'ho 

Parish 

59 

59 

_ 

42 

12 

5 

147 

181 

328 

Kirkurd  -  -  - 

Parish 

57 

58 

1 

»)' 

2.) 

11 

170 

182 

.3.52 

Linton  ... 

Parish 

241 

267 

12 

KM) 

101 

(>,> 

584 

610 

1194 

LjrTie  and  Theggate 

Parish 

L'6 

•J(! 

24 

1 

1 

99 

77 

176 

.324 

Manor  -  -  - 

Parish' 

41 

48 

3 

41 

4 

164 

k;o 

Newlands 

Parish 

195 

195 

1 

117 

4. 

36 

505 

5.’><) 

1041 

Peebles,  part  of  (2)  Burgh  Ss  ParUhl 

448 

59) 

— 

3 

115 

515 

I6v) 

1330 

1371 

2701 

Skirling  ... 

Parish 

bO 

61 

o 

2(; 

16 

19 

17!> 

Ki6 

.345 

Stobo  -  .  -  . 

I'Ansli 

62 

75 

_ 

6 

8 

10 

57 

195 

218 

413 

Traquair  ... 

Parish 

108 

108 

— 

59 

21 

48 

.325 

318 

643 

Tweedsmuir 

Parish 

44 

46 

1 

25 

(>' 

15 

141 

124 

2(15 

1750 

1962 

5l| 

837 

651 

474 

4973 

5073 

10,046 

Tl)  TALS . 

(1)  Innerleithen  Parish  is  partly  in  the  Shire  of  Selkirk;  The  entire  Parish  contain"  705  inhabitants. 
(5)  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Peebles  is  in  the  Shire  of  Selkirk.  The  entire  Parish  contains  2705  inhabitants. 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


Total 

Under 

5 

to 

10 

to 

15 

to 

20 

to 

30 

to 

40 

to 

50 

to 

60 

to 

70 

to 

80 

to 

90 

to 

100 

dc 

'  i 

H 

■’  ‘  of 

5 

10 

15 

20 

.30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

up¬ 

wards. 

0 

H 

MALES . 

704 

714 

698 

521 

809 

48.3 

4.33 

273 

182 

122 

4963 

FEMALES . 

695 

646 

585 

568 

966 

520 

320 

216 

95 

15 

,5 

5061 

The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Peebies  was  10,040;  and  the  Number  of  Persons 
whoae  Ages  were  returned  was  10,024:  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  nearly  all  the  Persons 
therein  enumerated  have  been  obtained  in  compliance  with  the  question  to  that  ellfcct. 

The  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  receiv^.from  the  Shire  of  Peebles  a^]6,  everyone 
of  which  contained  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning  Agra :  a  small  proportion  of  the  Returns  of 
Ages  were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  in  the  respective  Numbers  of  Males  and 
Females.] 


HOUSES 


PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 


EXTRA-PAROCIIIAL  PLACE.  ^ 


Abc*r<lalgic 

.M)crfoil  -  -  -  (' 

Alxfrnethy,  part  of  -  (! 

Abcmyte- 

Alyth,  uart  of  -  -  (i 

Arnciiiuc,  part  of  -  ( 

Auchterarder  -  -  (. 

Auchtergaven 

Hal(mhidder  '  - 

Ik-’mWhy 

Blackforti 

Rlair,  Atholl,  &  Strowan 

niaivgowrie  -  -  ( 

t’allandar 

Caputli  ... 
Cargill  - 

Clunio  -  -  -  ( 

Collace  -  -  - 

Comrie  ... 
Crieff 

CulroR'S  -  (8)  Burgli 

rujiar- \ngus,  part  of  -  < 
Uowally 

Oron  ... 
Dull  »  -  -  (1 

Duiiharncy 

Dunblane  -  -  (1 

Duukeld  -  Tow 

Duiikeld,  Little 
Dunning 

Krrol  ... 
I'ii  ulogr.sk 

Korgamlenny,  part  of  -  (1 
Fuik'irot 

Portingall  -  .  ( 

f^ossoway,  part  of  -  ( 
Kowlis-l-iajter 

Fovvlis-Westcr  -  -  ( 

Clcndovan 

Inchturc  -  -  . 

luvergowric  -  -  ( 

Kenraore  -  -  -  ( 

Killin  ... 
Kilinadoek,  with  Donne 
KiLpiiuiic 

Kincardine,  in  Montcith,  \ 
with  Thornhill  •  j 


-  Parish 

-  (1)  Parish 

-  (SJ)  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  (3)  Parish 

-  (4)  Parish 

-  (5)  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  Parish 
Towan  Parish 

-  (6)  Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

-  (7)  Parish 

-  Parish 
Parish 
Parish" 

(8)  Burgh  &  Parish 
tof  -  (9)  Parish 
Parish 

-  Parish 

-  (10)  Parish 

Parish 

-  (11)  Parish 
Town  &  Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

-  Parish 
of  -  (13)  Parish 

-  Parish 

-  (13)  Paris! 

-  (14)  Paris!  I 

-  Parish' 

-  (15)  Parish 

Parish 

Parish 

-  (16)  Paris! 

-  (17)  Parish 

-  Parish 
Donne  Parish 

Parish 


•g  ^  I 

S  n  n 


OCCUPATIONS:  PERSONS; 


•S  d  P  sp 

■S  1  sf 

f-i  S  1 1 M 

£*  .2  P. 

ia  iotlgs, 

'sl 


^  ^  s 

g  ol 

5  sS. 

>e,  < 


opened.  (3)  Abemetlw  l*aiiuh  is  partly  in  Hfeshire.  The  entire  l*arish  contaiiwiiOi  in™ 

(3)  .Alytlj  Parish  is  partly  in  the  Shire  of  Forfar.  The  entire  Parish  rontains  2569 

gask  Parish  is  (lartly  in  tlie  Shire  of  Fife,  partly  in  Ivinross.  The  entire  Parish  coii^ns  CW» 

( ))  The  coUou  trade,  malting,  and  distilling,  have  increased  at  Auchterarder  sinro  1  ol  1.  ju 

mill  has  beeii  erected  at  Blairgowrie.  (7)  Emigration,  and  the  enlargement  of  rulross, 

llie  Uetunis  from  Clunie  aiul  \Veem.  (S)  The  coal  works,  formerly  carried  on  in  the  1  avim  o  ^  ^ 

have  ceased,  ai'.d  the  Burgh  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  is  locally  situate  in  thfomre.  (J) 
l*arish  is  iiartly  in  the  Shire  of  Forfar.  The  enure  Parish  contains  2^  inhabitoitfc  (lb) 
laticH  of  the  I’ari.vlt  of  Dull  woidd  have  appeared  more  numerous  by  500,  if  taken  in  reo  y 
the  Ueparture  of  those  who  seek  summer  service  in  the  Lowlands;  /i2)For- 

Kirkmicliael  Return,  and  elsew  here.  (1 1 )  A  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered  at  UimDian  .  » 
gaudenny  is  partly  in  the  Shire  of  Kinross.  The  entire  Parish  contains  913  n  is  naitly 

version  c»f  land  to  ^cep  pasture  lucvails  in  tlie  Parish  of  Fortingall.  (H)  nf  faniu 

in  Uie  Shire  of  Kinross.  The  entire  Puri^  contains  134 1  inliahitants.  Mcigk-. 

»  mentioned  as  having  caused  a  decrease  of  population  at  Eowlis-\\ ester,  at  ^  u  .  ^ 

Moni> ainl,  and  ATuthill,  and  in  many  otlier  Parishes.  (16)  Invergowric  is  ‘  _f  arr.  Part 

but  the  whole  is  here  entered.  (17)  "One  female  i,i  Kemnore  Parish  upw’ards  of  lOO  jtais 
of  the  population  of  this  Parish  has  been  removed  to  neighbouring  Parishtr 
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SHIRE  OF  PERTH— cowiiwwccf. 

1  HOUSES : 

1 

1  OCCUPATIONS: 

1  PERSONS:  j 

PARISH,  TOWNSHIP, 

1 

s 

s 

V 

•S  c 

■S  i 

c  to 

is 

C/j 

PM  cd 

o  C 

C 

OR 

E 

OS 

s  c 
S2 

6  S 

cT  M 

(4 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 

>>  PM 

§  P 

1 

>.'3 

o  -S 
12  & 

m 

V 

W 

to-: 

u 

0 

1 

JS 

c 

k 

o 

x: 

>. 

CQ 

Buildiiij 

G 

.5 

6 

S  1 

:3  n 
B  C 

K.S 

Oi  "* 
•£'2 
C.2 

toJ 

u 

b< 

TOTAL 

cd 

b* 

< 

Kinclaven 

-  (18)  Parish 

194 

199 

1 

8 

78 

f)! 

Of) 

4K0 

50i 

9S6 

Kinfuuns 

Parish 

142 

115 

1 

<>> 

i)Z 

7'’ 

.581 

421 

.SO-' 

Kini(x:h  - 

Parish 

73 

79 

V, 

1 

32 

.3." 

14 

209 

2(8 

41,5 

Kinnaird  - 
Kinnuul  - 

l*arish 
-  I’arish 

92 

o2() 

96 

695 

3 

5 

10 

3S 

57 

.17 

2.’)8 

21 

2JH) 

223 

1280 

21' 

13f)5 

'165 

2674 

661 

1551 

Kippen,  iiart  of  - 

-  (19)  Parish 

129 

129 

1 

7 

40 

32 

57 

324 

.'j37 

Kirkinichacl 

-  (10)  Parish 

328 

335 

if 

171 

(;<) 

98 

781 

77(J 

l.ivropt,  part  of  - 

-  (20)  I*arish 

36 

45 

1 

1 

3.5 

r 

5 

1.5.1 

12b 

J261 

Lclhondy 

-  Parish 

78 

80 

— 

€} 

26 

31 

23 

201 

207 

'4(JS 

L'.igic,  part  of 

-  (21)  Parish 

62 

73 

— 

.5 

37 

OO 

14 

175 

201 

,17(> 

Logierait  - 

Parish 

657 

670 

— 

11 

2.16 

2H.1 

151 

1478 

1617 

3(85 

ILonirforgan  (22)  Town  «Si  Parish 

350 

356 

3 

127 

69 

160 

7>H> 

822 

1541 

Madderty 

-  Parish 

l.% 

1.18 

— 

5 

GO 

73 

5 

.1.52 

362 

711 

Madoes,  JsL 

-  (2o)  Parish 

61 

61 

3 

4 

32 

26 

171 

160 

331 

Martins,  .St, 

-  (15)  I’aflsh 

193 

201 

1 

8 

98 

100 

3 

9 

487 

517 

1004 

Meigle. 

-  (15)  Parish 

180 

190 

— 

u 

4(j 

1.55 

420 

427 

847 

Metnven  - 

.'(21)  Parish 

477 

6.16 

3 

5 

141 

•^l() 

l(j.5 

1415 

1489 

2901 

Aloney’die 

Parish 

212 

224 

1 

5 

111 

.59 

71 

561 

617 

1178 

j.Monivaird 

-  (15)  Parish 

95 

102 

4 

56 

29 

17 

539 

Moiude 

-  (24)  Parish 

271 

271 

16 

Iftl 

56 

110 

477 

6'90 

1167 

Moulin 

Parish 

416 

437 

4 

28 

128 

297 

12 

876 

10.19 

1913 

Muckart  - 

-  (25)  Parish 

1.12 

150 

4 

4 

40 

31 

79 

.5.54 

5.50 

704 

Muthili  - 

.  (15)  Parish 

481 

677 

3 

1.59 

192 

316 

1.146 

1516 

l*ort 

.  Parish 

310 

32tl 

5 

13 

189 

71 

57 

.52 

811 

80.1 

1614 

Rattray  • 

.  Parish 

225 

269 

5 

6 

96 

141 

•1.8;) 

568 

1057 

Redgorton 

.  Parish 

298 

371 

1 

11 

108 

149 

114 

746 

811 

1589 

Rhind 

-  Parish 

73 

73 

1 

4 

19 

13 

41 

205 

221 

m 

■Scone 

.  (26)  P^ish 

336 

472 

6 

72 

371 

29 

10-10 

1115 

215. 

..Strowan  - 

•  Parish 

55 

59 

— 

O 

.58 

15 

6 

las 

169 

357 

Tibberrauir 

.  Parish 

286 

527 

1 

12 

81 

217 

26 

793 

841 

1634 

Trinity-flask 

I'uUiallw 

Parish 

109 

125 

_ 

4 

57 

41 

24 

.541 

3.5S 

-  (27)  Parish 

mi 

794 

12 

52 

512 

230 

1.515 

201.1 

.55.58 

IVecm 

-  (7)  Parish 

2.5.1 

265 

— 

5 

1.53 

17 

63 

615 

700 

135) 

• 

21,734 

25,986 

102 

651 

1 

7722 

10,149 

8115 

57.338 

S2,7f4  115«f.: 

Burgh  of  PERTH. 

CImrch,  East  - 

1738 

17.58 

<> 

177 

51 

873 

811 

.52.17 

.1718 

(m'j 

Church,  West  - 

. 

10.19 

10.19 

— 

52 

= 

.KH 

535 

1861 

3(Mi> 

Middle-Church  • 

-  (28) 

1364 

1364 

8 

42 

— 

675 

689 

22.17 

2719 

49.V; 

St.  Paui’s-Church 

813 

843 

1 

38 

1 

322 

520 

1410 

1791 

3^1 

4984 

'1984 

11 

509 

52 

2374j 

S5.58 

8775  1 

0,29,1 

Q,(C5i 

— 

(18)  An  cnlargenipnt  of  farms  has  taken  place  at  Kinclaven.  (19)  Kippen  Parish  it  mostly  in  Stirling¬ 
shire.  Tile  entire  Parish  contains  SCJO  inhabitants.  (tJOi  lascropt  Parish  it  partly  in  Stirlingshire.  The 
entire  Parish  contaias  inhabitants.  (Sfl)  Ixigic  Parish  is  partly  in  the  Shire  of  Clackmannan,  ^ly 
in  that  of  Stirling.  The  entire  Parish  contains  inhabitants.  (29)  A  Quarrv  has  discontouod 
working  at  Kingoody,  in  the  Parish  of  Longforgan.  (2.1)  One  female  in  SL  Madoea  Pari^  upwards  of 
ItX)  years  of  age.  (Ir  l)  'Phe  boundary  of  Methven  Parish,  as  assumed  in  181 1,  was  not  the  same  as  in 
1821 ;  so  in  Monxie  l*ari»h  it  was  taken  (1821)  quoad  CivUla,  heretofore  quoad  The  Ret^  of 

MonrieParish  includes  the  Iwmds  of  Abercaimey,  Auchnafree,  Caltandar,  Cultoquhey,  Gl^mond.  and 
Mon«>e;  eacli  of  which,  in  the  year  1811,  made  a  distinct  Return.  (2.1)  New  Tumpthe  Roaw  luve 
caused  an  increase  of  population  in  the  Parish  of  Muckart.  (*8)  A  blcachilekl  has  been  established  at 
Scone,  and  the  iKmulaUon  of  the  Village  has  increased.  (27)  Tulliallan  is  locally  *«»  tb©  .Shire 

of  Mfe.  I'he  Snipping  has  bcMi  prosperous,  and  emptoj's  many  of  tiic  inhabitants.  (28)  Many  Tenants, 
ejected  from  1  lighlmm  Paribhes,  nave  fixed  their  abode  at  Perth. 


V 


V:  . 


SUMMARY 

OF  HOUSES,  FAMILIES,  AND  PERSONS,  IN  THE  SHIRE  OP  PERTH# 


OCCUPATIONS 


•S  3  B  8| 

S  ,  I*  1  o  i 

is 

>.3  >>’S  °  B  y 

It  tli 

U:  ^  jG  ^  t  U.  5  ^ 

s  s  ,1 12 

3  3  3  f  ^ 

I  I  5  -I 


DISTRICTS, 

&c. 


Shire  of 

PERTH 

Town  of 
PERTH 


TOTALS 


7774  12,523  10,673166, 


AGES  OF  PERSONS. 


Shire  of 

PERTH 

Town  of 
PERTH 


Under 

5 


MALES. 


5  10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 

to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to 

10  15  20  30  40  50  60  70  80 


Shire  of 

PERTH . 

Town  of 

PERTH . 

Total  of  FEMALES-  • 


The  Total  Number  of  Petaona  in  the  Shire  of  Perth  was  139,050 ;  and  the  Numbw  of 
Afes  were  returned  was  138,816:.  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  nearly  all  the  Persons  mcreu 

^''*  ***“  o****^®®**  ^  with  the  question  to  that  effect.  .nr  twnf 

.T^  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Perth  was  85,  eve^ 
wtudi  mtaiaed  an  answer  to  the  questkm  conoeming  Ages.  Several  of  the  Returnsjx  agw 
•wo^what  deficient,  or  redundant -or  incorrect  in  tte  reqaective  Numbers  of  Males  and  Fssnaisa 


Abatract  of  Heturns  under  the  Population  Act,  1  Geo,  IV,  e,  94, 
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! 

i 

PAIViSU^  TOWNfHIP, 

OR 

E.XTHA.PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 

1 

HOUSES; 

1  OCCUPATIONS: 

PERSONS ; 

Inhabited. 

By  how  many  Families 
Occupied. 

1 

.•a 

CQ 

L^n-In  habited. 

Families  chiefly  employed  in ' 
Agriculture.  « 

1  anulies  chiefly  employed  in 
Trade, 

Manufactures,  or  Hanainrafv 

All  other  Families  not  com¬ 
prised  in  the  two  preceding 
Classes. 

Males. 

females. 

TOTAL  OF  PERSONS. 

1 

lAbbey 

(1)  Parish 

1459 

4210 

O 

o 

1 

536 

3(IS.S 

166 

!  9609 

1 

io.9r)<i!9n  575 

Beith,  part  of 

(2)  Parish 

10 

11 

9 

29 

'  .18 

f" 

Cathcart,  part  of 

(3)  Parish 

217 

36.5 

5 

84 

y.i9 

42 

0.10 

9.5.5 

1885 

Dunlop,  part  of  - 

(4)  Parish 

12 

12 

— 

— 

10 

1  34 

11 

68 

Eaglesh.«ira 

(5)  Parish 

219 

381 

84 

291 

6 

912 

99.1 

l‘)27 

Eastwood 

(6)  Parish 

527 

1151 

1 

4 

141 

951 

56 

2650 

1026 

5676 

Erskine 

Parish 

143 

167 

^ — 

4 

93 

18 

2(5 

1.9.1 

178 

971 

Govan,  part  of  - 

(7)  Parish 

80 

!();» 

— 

— 

20 

71 

18 

a57 

293 

5.50 

(  East 

Parish 

?J6 

796 

5 

65 

57 

i'Oti 

5.11 

]6’10 

1993 

3<10.1 

Greenock  (8)  <  Middle 

Parish 

364 

1866 

2 

54 

7 

50.1 

i.i.5<; 

3011 

121.9 

72601 

(  West 

Parish 

525 

2698 

9 

178 

75 

127.1 

1.1.50 

1760 

64{;5 

11)225 

Houston  and  K^dlan 

(9)  Parish 

208 

4.13 

— 

—1 

100 

120 

11 

1080 

1-237 

2317 

Inehinnan 

Parish 

76 

105 

-- 

-I 

59 

S 

.1.8 

288 

2.91 

.582! 

Innerkip 

Parish 

478 

478 

1 

0| 

106 

1.19 

2.1.1 

1102 

1212 

‘Mill 

Kilbarclum 

^  Parish 

402 

e27 

4 

4 

113 

18 

1986 

421.1j 

Kilmalcolm 

Parish 

247 

310 

1 

« 

2(m; 

95 

9 

77.8 

S-'-J 

16(to} 

Lochwirmoch 

Parish 

507 

811 

— 

2 

2.51 

52.1 

67 

197.5 

21.5.5 

1130 

Meams 

(10)  Parish 

282 

405 

— 

4: 

201 

107 

1027 

I2.';s 

22?»5l 

Neilston  - 

Parish 

679 

1265) 

5 

30, 

204 

1010 

1 

2957 

.1.592 

651:4 

PaisW 

(11)  Burgh  j 

1616 

5730 

8 

87, 

357 

4.511 

812 

12,1^ 

11,-295 

26,1281 

!‘ort-Gla5:£ow 

(12)  Town! 

1285 

1295 

8 

89 

1.5 

67( 

574 

2271 

2991 

52(,2| 

Renfrew  -  -  Burgh  &  Parish 

358 

512 

3 

5 

1 

111 

338 

41  i 

1261 

1.182 

26161 

1 

TOTALS 

10,490j23,977 

55 

546 

2725 

15,78(1 

5472! 

|I 

51,178 

60,997 

121751 

1 

(1)  The  Return  of  the  Abbey  Parish  includes  that  part  of  it  which  is  situate  East  of  the  River  Cart, 
and  from  which  a  separate  Return  was  received  and  entered  in  ISl  1.  Rather  more  than  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Parish  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Town  of  Paisley,  which  is  sunounded  by  the  Abbey  Parish. 
(2)  Beith  Parish  is  mostly  in  Ayrshire  (Cunningham  District)  The  entire  Parish  contains  417'J  inha¬ 
bitants.  (5)  Cathcart  Parish  is  })artly  in  Lanarkshire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  2056  inhabitants. 
The  increase  of  jiopulation  arises  from  its  contiguity  to  Glasgow.  (4)  Dunlop  Parish  is  mostly  in  Ayr¬ 
shire.  The  entire  Parish  contains  1097  inhabitants.  (5)  A  cotton-mill  has  been  established  at  Eagle- 
sham  since  1811.  (6)  One  male  in  Eastwood  Parish  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  (7)  Govan  Parish  is 
mostly  in  Lanarkshire.  The  entire  l*arish  contains  4325  inhabitants.  (8)  It  apiHsars,  that  in  the  Return 
of  the  West  Parish  of  Greenock,  nearly  300  seamen  belonging  to  registered  vessels,  were  included;  those 
have  been  deducted.  The  three  Parishes  together  appear  to  contain  22,088  inhabitants.  (9)  One  male 
in  Houstoun  and  Killellan  Parish  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  (10)  Bleachfields  have  been  much  in¬ 
creased  at  Meams,  and  the  population  also  from  that  cause.  (11)  The  Burgh  of  Paisley  consists  of 
Three  Parishes;  of  which  the  High  Church  Parish  contains  12,442  inhabitants,  the  Middle  Parish  8421 
inhabitanU,  the  Low  Parish  5565  inhabitants;  add  to  which  the  Suburb  comprised  in  the  Return  of 
Abbev  Parish,  coirtaining  11,620  inhabitants,  so  that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Paisley  may  be 
estimated  at  28,000.  One  male  and  one  female  in  the  Burgh  of  Paisley  are  upwards  of  100  years  oTage. 
(12)  One  male  in  Port  Glasgow  upwards  of  100  years  of  age. 
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The  Total  Number  of  Persooi  in  the  Shire  of  Renftew  wm  112,175;  and  the  Ages,  as  returned, 

b^  of  112,677  Persons,  are  rather  redundant  ^  wm  22  everv  one  of 

The  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Renfrew  was  7X,  every  oiie  m 

whi^  oootained  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  Ages  of  Persons. 
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Abstract  of  Returns  under  the  Popuhitlon  Act,  1  Geo.  IT,  t.  Oi. 
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(1)  The  increase  of  Population  in  the  Parish  of  Applecross,  is  attributed  to  the  herring  fishery ;  so  in 
the  Parishes  of  Feam,  Lochabh,  Lochbroom.  Nigg,  and  Tarbet  (2)  A  new  harbour,  and  ‘/Ij! 
provements,  are  remarked  at  Avoch  (3.)  One  male  and  two  females  in  Baorvas  Parish,  upwards  of  IW 
years  of  age.  (4)  One  male  in  Contin  rarish  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  (5)  Emigration  is  prevwent 
in  the  Parish  of  Glenshiel,  yet  the  Population  is  on  the  increase.  (6)  One  nwe  in  Lochi^  Parish  up¬ 
wards  of  100  years  of  age.  (7)  Two  inales  and  two  females  upwards  of  100  years  of  age  in  LochbrMm 
Parish.  (8)  Four  femmes  upwards  of  100  years  of  age  in  Lomarron  Parish.  (9)  Four  ^les  apd  thi« 
females  upwards  of  100  years  of  age  in  Lochs  Parish.  (10)  Uesolis,  or,  strict! 


male  and  four  females  in  Stornoway  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  (13)  One  male  in  Uig  Parish  upwa^ 
of  100  years  of  age.  (14)  Urquhart  Parish  is  partly  m  the  Shire  of  Naim.  The  entire  Parish  ooo^m 
2,822  inhabitants  (Ifl)  Urray  Parish  is  pairriy  in  the  Shire  of  Inverness,  but  the  whole  is  here  entered* 
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Abstract  of  Returns  under  the  Population  Act,  1  Geo.  IV.  e,  94.  4i 


SHIRES  OF  ROSS  AND  CROMARTY— conRnu^i. 
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The  Total  Number  of  Persons  in  the  Shires  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  was  C8,828;  and  the  Number  of 
Persons  whose  Ages  were  returned  was  56,054 :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Ages  of  between  one-iiftli 
and  one-sixth  part  of  the  Persons  therein  enumerated  have  not  been  obtained  in  compliance  with  the 
question  to  that  effect 

The  Total  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shires  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  was  33 ; 
five  of  which  contained  no  answer  to  the  qucstionlconeeroing  Ages,  and  arc  thus  marked  (-Pita  small 
pro{>ortion  of  the  Returns  of  Ages  were  somewhat  deficient,  or  redundant— or  incorrect  m  the  respective 
Numbers  of  Males  and  Females. 
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(11  Pasturacr  has  Ivna  cr«rvfT»d  to  tilVapr  in  thf  Parish  of  BowiVn.  ffi  GalashVh:  PaiM  is  mtftir 
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Mrhaps  trmpk-vary.  <41  Ashkirk  Parish  is  partly  hi  thr  Shirr  of  SeUurk.  Thr  miirr  I'whh  owoum 
544  inhabitants.  Rohcriosrn  Parish  is  partly  in  the  Shirr  of  Selkirk.  The  mhrr  I'ansh  osntaim 
f74  inhab'ttnu.  (C-.  Selkirk  ParrA  is  moalv  in  the  Shirr  of  Selkirk.  The  mtirr  I'ansh  owtains 
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obserratKin  is  anplicmlve  to  the  Parish  of  S^ircaistaii.  (10)  SHUitel  b  partly  in  the  shire  of  B^ick.  riit 
thr  ahole  is  hetr  murro. 
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Abstract  of  litiurns  under  the  l^ujmlaiion  Act,  1  Geo.  JV.  t.  4 


8ilIllE  OF  SELKIUK—tWffmwri. 


AGES  OF  W:RS0NS 


Under 


'Phe  Total  Nnmber  of  Persons  in  the  Shire  of  Selkirk  was  B6.77  J  and  the  Niunher  of  Persons  whose 
Ages  were  returned  W1W  ate®  0637 ;  whence  ItafipCRrH,  that  the  Ages  of  all  tlie  Persons  enumerated, 
have  been  obtained  in  itanplianec  with  the  question  to  that  eflbet.  ' 

The  Number  of  Knumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Selkirk  was  9;  every  erne  of  which 
contained  art  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  Ages  of  Per>«oiis. 
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1  lie  J  Ota!  Nant))er  of  Peritons  In  the  Shire  of  Stirling  wju  (15,570 ;  and  Uie  Number  of  Persons  whone 
Agts  were  retunietl,  was  6L,5;21 ;  whence  it  ;qtp6Bri,  that  the  Ages  of  nearly  one-lifth  i..irt  ot'  the  Persons 
therein  »‘immerated,  have  not  liecn  obtHinetl  in  eoin)>iiana!  with  the  question  to  that  efffceL 
'I'Jie  Total  N umlier  of  Enuineration  Returns  ret'Civeii  ftom  the  Shire  of  Stirling  was  ‘.*9,  four  of  whidi 
(lid  not  contain  any  aitswer  to  Uie  question  ctMwvming  Ages,  and  are  thus  nuuked  (-f ) ;  a  small  pro- 
iiortion  t»f  the  Uetiin)*  of  Ages  were  somewlMt  detleionty  or  re«lundant— or  incorrect  in  the  rcsptvtive 
Numbers  of  Males  and  Females. 
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^  (1 )  tie  entire  Parish  of  Dornoch  contain*  5100  inhaWtants.  Many  families  have  lately  setHfri  •«  wn- , 
prot'e^ile  Moon)  the  same  obcertaCion  »  appfioaWe  to  the  Parish  of  Ci^h.  I-) 
to  have  been  Tetnoved,  and  sheop^^uins  eatabli^ed  in  the  Panslies  of  Dumaw,  h  arr,  (f^pie»  Ktldonan, 
•Lairg,  a^  (in  some  degree)  Rofaitt  but  sudi  trana^  of  inf^tante  P! 

Popaldlon  In  the  Shire  of  iswuieHand  gener^y.  (*>)  The  Pansh  of  Ixrth  includes  the  "S W hg  . 

of  firirnsdale,  where  I  the  Population  Is  greatly  increasaL  <d)  Keay  ParLsh  la  mostly  in  the  ^mlre•af 
.  Ceithneas.  ,The  entire  Pariah  contains  3815  liihabitants.  _  *  ^  ^  ’ 
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(1)  The  increase  of  Po|iulation  at  Inch,  at  Leswalt,  and  in  most  of  the  other  Parishes  in  the  Shire  of 
Wigton,  is  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  Irish  Settlers.  (‘J)  In  the  Parish  of  Kirkeolm,  feus  have  been  granted, 
anil  lands  sublet  to  snudl  tenants.  (3)  At  Port-Nessix*k  in  tlie  Parish  of  Kirkmaideii,  the  construction 
a  harbour  pier  has  caused  a  tem^rary  increase  of  iwpulation;  but  the  decay  of  careful  iicottith 
manners,  which  checked  early  marriages,  is  another  cause  mucli  more  efficient :  the  influx  of  Irish 
Settlers,  who  require  nothing  but  the  cheapest  and  cocurscst  food,  producing  an  increase  of  population 
without  restraint.  Chic  male  upwards  of  lUO  years  of  age,  in  Kirmaiden  Parish.  (4)  A  great  uicrpa<>e 
of  ptipulation  is  noticed  at  Newton-Stewart,  in  the  Parish  of  Penningham.  (5)  The  improvement  of  the 
harbour  of  Portpatrick  has  created  emplo^cnt,  and  attracted  new  Settlers.  (6)  One  male  upwards  of 
lOU  yean  of  age  m  Sorby  Parish. 
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The  Total  Number  of  Persons  In  the  Shire  of  Wigton  was  33,240 ;  and  the  Ages  as  ;retumed  (being  j 
of  33,308  Persons)  are  rather  redundant  than  deficient.  l 

The  Number  of  Enumeration  Returns  received  from  the  Shire  of  Wigton  was  17 ;  every  one  of  wnicn  j 
ocaitaineil  an  answer  to  tiic  question  concerning  the  Ages  ^PencKis.  >  i 


>  .  i 

*•*  page  14,  ^ Shire  of  Clackmannan.,)  seventh  lineJVam  the  bottom  i 

for  39,598  read  1617.  | 

...  I 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  History,  the 
first  that  has  Ixien  attempted  in  our  lan- 
piage,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  for  re- 
ference,  will  constitute  the  first  volume 
of  the  “  Methodical  Cyclopedia,”  and 
will  appear  on  the  1st  of  January.  • 

John  Bayley,  Eseponeof  his  Majesty’s 
Sub-Commissioners  on  the  Public  Re¬ 
cords,  and  author  of  “  the  History  of  the 
Tower,”  is  engaged  in  making  collections 
for  a  Complete  History  of  London,  West¬ 
minster,  and  Southwark,  which  is  to  be 
enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  engrav¬ 
ings  of  general  views,  public  buildings, 
antiquities,  and  portraits.  The  work  is 
to  form  three  folio  volumes,  published  in 
quarterly  parts,  and  the  first  will  ap{)car 
in  the  ensuing  season. 

'I’he  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  Augustan 
Age,  by  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  is  in  the 
l)ress,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  in  considerable  for¬ 
wardness.  ‘Tw’o  volumes  are  finished, 
and  the  third  is  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
whole  may  be  expected  early  in  1823. 
The  volumes  are  entirely  new  arranged, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  proj)er  in¬ 
dexes. 

A  separate  volume  of  the  Progresses  of 
King  James  is  also  preparing  for  the 
press,  by  Mr  Nichols. 

Dr  Robinson’s  long-]>romised  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Hume  and  Smollet,  with  his  own 
continuarion  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Third,  is  in  the  press. 

Early  in  1823  will  be  published.  Part 
I.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Music,  or  Ge¬ 
neral  Dictionary  of  the  Science. 

Mr  Salt,  in  a  letter  from  Cairo,  in 
August,  states,  that  a  roll  of  Papyrus, 
measuring  about 'eleven  inches  in  length, 
and  five  in  circumference,  has  been  dis- 
cmered  In  the  island  of  Elephantina, 
containing  a  portion  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  f/iad,  very ‘fairly  w'fitten  in  large  ca¬ 
pitals,  such  as  were'  in  use  during  the 
time  of  the.  Ptolemys,  axid  under  the 
earlier  Roman  emperors.  The  liaes  are 
numbered,  and  there  are  ScdUa-4A‘thei 
margin. 

A  Letter  to  Mr  Canning  is  in  thc.- 
press,  on  the  commercial  and  political 
resources  of  Peru,  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  that  country  to  be  recogniiiM  as  an  in- 
dependent  state.  ^  “ 

Mr  Watson,  of  Hull,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  a  work  upon  the  trees  and 
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shrubs  that  w’ill  live  in  the  open  air  of 
Great  Britain  throughout  the  year,  to 
consist  of  coloured  figures  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  under  the  title  of  Dendrologia  Jiri. 
tannica,  of  which  the  first  jwrt  w  ill  ap- 
ix?ar  in  January. 

A  collection  of  Poems  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  from  the  ix?n  of  Helen  Maria  Wil¬ 
liams,  is  in  the  press.  The  volume  will 
also  contain  some  remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  literature  in  France. 

The  first  number  of  Mr  Fosbrooke’s 
EncyclojwiKlia  of  Anti({uitics  and  F.le- 
ments  of  Archa?ology,  dedicated,  by  per¬ 
mission,  to  bis  Majesty,  and  the  first 
W’ork  of  the  kind  ever  edited  in  England, 
W’ill  sjK'cdily  be  published. 

Shortly  will  lie  published.  Dr  Collyer’s 
Lectures  on  Scripture  Com|)arisons,  form¬ 
ing  the  seventh  volume  of  the  “  Series 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.”  The 
six  volumes  already  published,  contain 
Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  Prophecy, 
Miracles,  Parables,  Doctrines,  and  Du¬ 
ties. 

The  Lecture  of  Mr  Jennings,  lately 
delivered  l)y  him  at  the  Surrey  Institu- 
tM)n,  on  the  History  and  Utility  of  Liter¬ 
ary  Institutions,  is  in  the  jn-ess,  and  will 
be  shortly  ready  for  publication,  with  a 
preface,  containing  observations  on  some 
unw  arranted  misrepresentations,  to  which 
the  delivery  of  this  Lecture  has  given 
rise.  ' 

A  Hindoo  tale,  in  verse,  entitled  Zapp- 
na,  or  the  Amulet,  will  very  shortly  he 
published,  by  Miss  Isalx^l  Hill,  author  of 
“  the  Poet’s  Child,”  a  tragedy,  and  “  Con¬ 
stance,”  a  tale. 

Dr  T.  Forster  is  alwut  to  publish  a 
second  edition  of  his  APATOT  AH)« 
2EME1  A;  notis  el  coUatime  seripfonnn^ 
with  additions.  I’he  first  edition  of  this 
work' was  cancelled  just  after  its  publi-  . 
cation,  and  before  fifty  copies  had  been  ^ 
s<4d,  in  consequence  of  some  tyixjgra-.  ,j 
phical  errors,  and  the  omission  of  a  laqge 
portion  of  the  Excursus.  The  noteaf  con^  j 
tain  an  immense  collections  of  |iarallcl  • 
passages  and  illustratioos  of  the  pcfcfc— •  * 

•  Also,  in  a’  short  time, .  KeHarcbee  ^ 

AtroUfAeric  PhQIK>ule‘nl^  wilh:  plated  i 
illustrative  of  the  clouds,  by  T.  Forster,  | 
TU  n  FX.S.  Ac.  third  edition,  with  ad-  { 

ditions.  ,  j 

Specimens  are  announced  of  the  Lync  . 
Pdctty  olf  the  Minnesinger^'  or  CJerman 
Troubadours,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ^ 
also  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours,  with 
a  dissertation  and  engravings. 
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Works  preparing  for  Publication. 


[Dec. 


Mr  Benson’s  Hulse^^n  Lectures  for 
1822  are  in  the  press. 

Miss  Colston  is  preparing  Fifty  Litho¬ 
graphic  Drawings,  made  during  a  late 
Tour  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy* 

A  work,  called  Flora  Domestica,  or 
House  Gardening,  containing  an  account 
of  every  plant  that  may  be  raised  in  a 
pot  or  tub,  is  in  preparation. 

Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Worth¬ 
ington,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr  Dale,  of  Corpus,  Cambridge,  an¬ 
nounces  new  translations  of  the  Tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  which  arc  to  appear  early 
next  year,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

Dr  Johnson  is  preparing  Sketches  of 
the  Field  Sports  of  the  Natives  of  India, 
with  observations  on  the  animals,  and 
anecdotes  of  great  hunters. 

Thoughts  on  the  Anglican  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Anglo  Churches,  by  John  Bristed, 
author  of  ‘‘  the  Resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America,”  are  in  the  press. 

A  series  of  Original  Views  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  collegiate  and  jjarochial  dhurches 
in  England,  is  preparing  for  speedy  pub¬ 
lication  by  Mr  J.  P.  Neale.  They  will 
l>e  accomjxinied  by  descriptive  and  his¬ 
torical  notices,  and  will,  in  all  respects, 
class  with  the  “  Views  of  Scats,”  by  the 
«ime  gentleman. 

In  December  will  be  published,  on  one 
sheet  of  fine  wove  paper,  hot-pressed,  the 
Victorious  Kalendar,  which  will  show  at 
one  view  a  victory  gained  by  the  British 
arms  on  every  day  in  the  year,  the  date 
of  the  year,  the  place  where  the  l>attle 
was  fought,  and  the  name  of  the  officer 
commanding. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  volume  of 
Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Clift,  of  Tewkes- 
bury. 

•  Full  details  of  the  Laml  Expedition 
for  Discov-cries  in  the  North  American 
Seas,  are  preparing  by  Capt.  Franklin, 
and  will  appear  in  quarto  after  Christmas. 

The  Rev.  John  Faw'cett,  A.M.  will 
shortly  publish  a  third  edition  of  his  Ser¬ 
mons  for  the  Use  of  Families. 

The  Confederates,  a  story, >inthree  vo¬ 
lumes,  will  ^  ready  In  a  few  days. 

Miss'Benger  is  about  to  publish  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Second, 
during  his  residence  in  France,  with  a 
genuine  portrait,  never  before  engraved. 

The  third  volume  of  the  History  of 
England,  by  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  em- 
l)racing  the  middle  ages,  is  in  the  press. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1823,  will  be 
published,  the  Biososticon,'  or  Journal  of 
Ihiblic  Health. 

A  new’  edition  is  in  the  press  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicles,  with  an  English  trans¬ 
lation,  and  notes,  critical  and  explanatory’. 


by  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  fellow'  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  late  Saxon  Profes- 
sor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  new 
and  copious  Chronological, Topographical, 
and  Glossarial  Index,  with  a  short  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Saxon  i.anguage,  and  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  enlarged  Map  of  England 
during  the  Heptarchy,  w’ill  be  added. 

A  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy  is  preyiaring  for  publication, 
adapted  to  practice,  and  to  the  purposes  of 
elementary’  instruction,  by  E.  Riddle, 
master  of  the  Upper  School,  Roybal  Naval 
Asylum,  Green w’ich. 

A  Quarto  Douglott  Bihle  w  ill  shonly 
be  published,  comprising  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  English  and  Welsh  language, 
every  column  of  each  version  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  other,  by  J.  Harris,  cdiloi 
of  the  Seren  Gomer,  Swaiuiea. 

Views  of  Ireland,  moral,  political,  and 
religious,  comprising  the  following  sub¬ 
jects: — Education,  religion,  national  cha* 
racter,  church  establishment,  tithe,  church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland,  Presbyterian,  the 
Union,  Rebellion,  &c.  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished,  by  John  O’driscol,  Esq. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  monthly 
work,  called  the  Knight-Errant,  W’ill  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Trans¬ 
actions  of  Bombay,  \"ol.  III.  are  printing 
in  London. 

Portraits  of  the  British  Poets,  Parts 
XVI.  and  XVI I. containing  Sidney,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Quarles,  Parnell,  Fenton,  B(X)th, 
Herbert,  Godolphin,  Shadw'ell,  CiblK’r, 
Dr  Joseph  Warton,  and  Bishop,  will  be 
speedily  published. 

The  second  edition,  in  folio,  of  the 
Holy'  Catholic  Bible,  enriched  with  many 
beautiful  engravings,  is  nearly  ready  fur 
publication,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson. 

Indian  Essay,  on  the  Manners,  Cus¬ 
toms,  and  Habits,  of  Bengal,  are  printing 
in  one  volume,  octavo. 

J.  Wesley  Clarke,  Esq.  has  a  second 
edition  in  the. press  of  his  Geographical 
Dictionary,  which  he  has  been  enabled 
considerably  to.imjirove. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Preacher,  or 
Sketches  of  Original  Sermons,  chiefly 
selected  >  from  the  .  manuscripts  of  two 
eminent  divines  of  the  last  century,  for 
the  use  of  lay  '.preachers  and  young  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Familial 
‘Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon, 
and  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
'  Preaching  the  Gospel ;  are  in  the  press. 

Mr.  I.  Holmes,  of  Liverpool,  announ¬ 
ces,  for  the  Ist  of  January,  his  Imp^' 
•tial’ Account  of  the  United  •  States,  drawn 
from  actual  observation  during  a  residence 
there  of  four  years. 
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The  third  piirt  ot  Green  s  Uiiiversiil  \V  est  Greenland,  during  the  Summer  <»f 
Herbal,  arranged  on  the  Lainnean  Sys-  18^?.  Uy  Wm.  Scorcsbv,jun.  F.  ll.S. li. 
tern,  and  adapted  to  scientific,  as  well  as  Author  of  “  An  Account  of  the  Arctic 
the  most  useful  practical  pur|X)ses,  elu-  Ucgion.s,  with  a  History  and  Description 
cidated  by  numerous  plates,  accurately  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery.”  In  one 
coloured  after  nature,  will  shortly  be  pre-  volume,  Hvo.  With  Mai»s  and  Plates, 
sented  to  the  jmblic.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 

I'he  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  John  Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  IL  S.  E."  late 
for  the  Year  1823.  Vol.  Vll.  contain-  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
ing  memoirs  of  celebrated  men  who  have  Edinburgh.  By  Daniel  Ellis,  F.  H.  8.  E. 
died  in  1821-22,  w  ill  appear  in  January.  In  one  volume,  12nio. 

A  seventh  edition  is  printing  of  the  A  New  Ildition  of  Mr  Huie’s  Treatise 
Rev.  James  Wood’s  Dictionary  of  the  on  the  Excise  Laws,  Revised  and  Cor- 
Bible,  ncw'ly  revised  by  the  author.  rected,  to  the  termination  of  the  last  Ses- 

Dr  Whitaker’s  General  History  of  the  sion  of  Parliament,  will  be  published  in 
County  of  York,  complete  in  tw'o  vo-  a  few  days. 

lumes,  folio,  is  nearly  ready,  with  plates  Letters,  Literary  and  Political,  on  Po- 
engraved  from  beautiful  drawings  by  J.  land,  comprising  all  other  Sclavonian 
.M.  W,  Turner,  Esq.  R.  A.  architectural  Nations  and  Tribes.  In  one  volume, 
subjc*cts  by  Mr  Buckler,  in  the  very  best  Hvo. 

style  of  the  art,  and  wood-cut  vignettes  Life  of  Alexander  Reid,  a  Scotch  Covc- 
by  Mr  Branston.  nanter,  written  by  himself,  and  txlited  by 

-  Richard  }*rentice,  his  great-grandson. 

EDINBURGH.  The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 

A  Voyage  to  Greenland,  with  an  account  the  years  1819  and  1820,  in  2  volnnies 
of  the  Discoveries  on  the  East  Coast  of  octavo,  will  l)c  ready  in  a  few  days. 
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LONDON. 

antiquities. 

Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  princi¬ 
pally  of  Grecian  Art.  By  James  Millen- 
gen,  Esq.  F.A.S.  £.  IxlOs. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  Astro-Chronometer ;  or  Plani¬ 
sphere  of  the  most  Important  Northeni 
Constellations,  with  illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Mo¬ 
tions,  in  three  diolc^ues.  8vo.  3s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1823,  now 
on  sale  by  James  Rusher,  Reading. 

BIOOBAPUY. 

.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O’Leary, 
&c.  &C.  including  much  Historical  Anec¬ 
dote,  Memoirs,  and  many  un|M»blished 
Documents,  illustrative  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  the  Rev,  T.  R.  Eng¬ 
land.  8va  with  portrait.  128.  boards. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Napolean  in  Exile. 

Vyols.  8vo.  jC.liiHs. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Alfred 
Stothard,  F.  S.  A.  author  of  the  Monu¬ 
mental  Effigies  of  Groat  Britain. 

Memoirf  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Written 


by  himself.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  T. 
Roscoe,  Esq.  2  vol.  Hvo.  X.luls. 

CLASSICS. 

Cicero  de  Republica,  e  condice  Vatica- 
no  descripsit  Angelas  Maius,  Bibliothecc 
Vatican®  Custos.  1  vol.  Hvo. 

'  Remarks  on  the  Usefulness  of  Classical 
Learning.  By  James  Beattie,  L.L.D.  a 
new  edition  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  royal 
1  hmo.  28.  6d.  boards. 

DRAMA. 

Gonsalvo;  a  Tragedy  in  five  Acts. 
2s.  fid. 

Wenier,  a  Tragedy.  By  Lord  Byron. 
8vo.  5s.  fid. 

Julia  ;  or  the  FaUl  Return.  A  {wthe- 
tic  drama-  8vo.  2s.  fid. 

Don  Carlos,  a  Tragedy.  By  Lord  John 
Russel.  Hvo.  4  s.  fid.  sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

The  History  of  Henry  Milnar,  a  little 
Boy  who  was  not  brought  up  accordia  ; 
to  the  Fashions  of  this  Wwld-  By  Mrs 
Sherwood.  1 2mo,*  3s.  fid.  boards. 

A  Concise  System  of  Numeration 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Ingram,  Mathematician,^  Leith. 
12nao.  is.  fid.  bound. 
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Exercises  for  writing;  Greek  Verses. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Squire,  Sf.A.  7s. 

The  British  Pupil's  explanatory  French 
Pronouncing  Dictionar}’,  being  a  copious 
abridgment  of  the  first  part  ofj  Levizac's ; 
and  conveying,  in  a  simple  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  manner,  as  nearly  as  English  sounds 
will  convey,  the  true  Pronunciation  of  that 
Universal  Language.  By  Pierre  Dacier. 
5s.  6d. 

Chronological,  Biographical,  Historical, 
and  Miscellaneous  Exercises.  By  the  late 
William  Butler.  Seventh  edition,  en¬ 
larged  by  John  Olding  Butler.  7s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

No.  I.  of  Views  on  the  Rhone ;  con¬ 
taining,  The  Tower  of  Mauconseil  Vienne ; 
Valence  and  Dauphnie  Mountains ;  Le¬ 
gate's  Palace,  Avignon,  and  Chateau 
Grignan, — as  illustrations  to  an  Itinerary 
of  the  Rhone.  By  John  Hughes,  A.M.  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Royal  4to.  8s.  6d. 

Part  1.  of  Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  his  present  Majesty.  Engraved  by 
AV.  H.  Worthington.  Royal  Hvo.  12s. 

Gems,  })rincijxilly  from  the  Antique ; 
drawn  and  etched  by  Richard  Dagley  : 
with  illustratio'is  in  Verse.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  A.M.  •  8s.  6d. 

Fifty  Lithographic  Prints,  illustrative 
of  a  Tour  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  from  original  drawings  by  Mari¬ 
anne  Colstow.  8vo. 

The  Portfolio :  a  Collection  of  Engra¬ 
vings  from  Antiquarian,  Architectural, 
and  Topographical  Subjects,  with  de- 
criptions.  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  End  of 
the  Reign  of  George  the  Third :  ith 
Conversations  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
By  Mrs  Markham.  2  vol.  ]2mo.  16s. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  In¬ 
vasion  of  the  Romans  till  the  Union  uith 
England.  With  six  hundred  Questions  as 
Exercises.  By  Daniel  ^^cintosh.  12mo. 
Second  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
6s.  sheep. 

Military  Memoirs  of  the  great  Civil 
War.  4to.  £.liil6s. 

LAW. 

The  British  Constitution,  or  an  Epi¬ 
tome  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  Vincent  Wanostrocht,  L.L.D.  Alfred 
House  Academy,  Camb^welL  12mo. 
12s.  boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Lecture,  in  which  the  Nature  and 
Projrertia  of  Oxalic  Add  are  contrasted 
with  Epemn  Salts,  and  a  safe  and  effec- 
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tual  method  of  Preventing  the  Fatal  Con¬ 
sequences  resulting  from  Oxalic  Acid 
w'hen  introduced  into  the  Stomach,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  By 
Robert  Venables,  M.B.  2s.  6d. 

Select  Dissertations  on  several  subjects 
of  Medical  Science.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  8vo.  12s. 

Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  By  B.  C. 
Brodie,  F.R.S.  8vo.  16s.  boards. 

No.  I.  of  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Researches.  By  Herbert  Mayo.  8vo.  5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No.  XII.  of  the  Retrospective  Review. 
8vo.  3s. 

Forget  me  Not:  or  Annual  Pocket 
Chronicle,  to  serve  as  a  Token  of  Friend¬ 
ship  or  Afiection  at  the  approaching  Sea¬ 
son,  decorated  with  thirteen  highly-finish¬ 
ed  engravings ;  and  contains  Tales  and 
Poetrv^,  a  Chronicle  of  remarkable  Events, 
and  other  useful  references  to  Persons  of 
all  Classes  :  neatly  bound,  gilt,  and  in  a 
case.  12s. 

The  Book  of  Utility,  or  Repository  of 
Useful  Information  connected  with  the 
Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Condi¬ 
tion  of  Man  ;  and  containing,  also,  many 
notable  things  in  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
History.  By  Thomas  Tegg.  12mo.  4s. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  to  render  the  Art 
of  Brewing  more  easy.  The  whole  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  for  the  Public  or  Private' 
Brewer.  By  C.  N.  Hay  man,  i  common 
brewer.  With  an  engraving.  12nio.4s.Cd. 
boards. 

Part  II.  of  the  Napoleon  Anecdotes: 
illustrating  the  Mental  Energies  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  France,  and  the  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Actions  of  his  Contemporary 
Statesmen  and  Warriors.  28  6d.  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  portrait. 

Vol.  VIII.  of  Whittingham’s  Pocket 
Novelist  I  containing  the  Man  of  Feeling 
and  Julia  de  Roubigne.  By  Mackenzie. 
3s.  6d.  _  ^ 

Time’s  Telescope;  or  the  Astronomer’s, 
Botanist’s,  and  Naturalist’s  Guide,  for 
1823.  With  coloured  frontispiece.  9s* 

Outlines  of  Character.  By  a  Member 
of  the  Philomathic  Institution.  Crown 
8vo.  9s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Influence;  a  Moral  Tale  for  young 
People.  By  a  lady.  2  vol.  12mo.  12s. 

The  Days  of  Queen  Mar)',  or  a  Tale  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  12rao.  5s. 

Poplar  Grove ;  a  Romance,  in  3  vols. 
By  H.  Gardener.  . 

Edward  Westley  ;  or  Good  Education, 
and  the  Consequences  of  not  being  taught 
a  Trade.  By  W.  Gardiner. 

The  Festival  of  Mora,  an  Historical 
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Romance.  By  Louisa  Sydney  Stanhope. 
4  vol.  12ino.  £. litis. 

Reformation,  a  Novel.  Svols.  12mo. 
18s.  lK>ards. 

P'liza,  or  Tniits  of  Character  in  Hum¬ 
ble  Life.  ISmo.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Bridal  of  Duamon,  and  Lost  and 
Won.  By  Regina  ^laria  Roche.  3  vol. 
£.1.1  Is. 

POETRY. 

The  Cento,  a  selection  of  approved 
pieces  from  living  authors.  7s.  (id. 

Erin,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Bayley,  Esq.  8vo.  5s. 

Cumnor,  or  the  Bugle  Horn ;  with 
other  Dramatic  Dialogues  and  Poems. 
By  E.  B.  Imjjey.  8s. 

The  Sick  Abbot  Cured,  a  curious  an¬ 
cient  Legend,  with  a  new  historical  Pre¬ 
face.  6d. 

Poetical  Works.  By  E.  Smith,  Esq. 
2  vols.  Foolscap  8vo.  10s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Twenty- four  Sermons  on  Practical  Sub¬ 
jects,  translated  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  French  and  Dutch  Pro¬ 
testant  Ministers  in  Holland.  By  J.  Wer- 
ninck,  D.D.  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  IxMirds. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Narratives  contained  in  the  two  first 
Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  :  being  an  investigation  of 
objections  urged  by  the  Unitarian  editors 
of  the  improved  version  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  By  a  Layman.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  bds. 

The  Preacher ;  or  Sketches  of  Original 
Sermons,  chiefly  selected  from  the  MSS. 
of  Eminent  Divines  of  the  last  Century. 
V’^ol.  III.  12mo.  4s.  btis. 

Orton’s  Sacramental  Meditations,  abrid¬ 
ged,  selected,  and  arranged,  for  the  use 
of  Y oung  Persons.  1 2mo.  3s.  Gd.  bds. 

A  Defence  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  reply  to  Ham  Mohun 
Hoy  of  Calcutta.  By  Dr  Marshman  of 
Serampore.  8vo.  Ts.  boards. 

Gleanings  and  Hecollections  on  Moral 
and  Religious  Subjects.  By  a  parent. 
18mo.  Is.  ' 

VoL  IV.  of  Sketches  of  Sermons ;  fur¬ 
nished  by  their  respective  authors.  12mo. 
4s. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby.  By  J.  But¬ 
ler,  D.D.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  two  parts.  8vo.  lOs.  bds. 

Treatises  on  the  Life,  Walk,  and  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ro- 
maine,  A.M.  with  an  introductory  Essay. 
By  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D.  2  vols.  12mo. 
9s.  boards. 

Queries  addressed  to  those  who  deny 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone¬ 


ment  of  Christ.  By  W.  Car|icntcr.  ISmo. 
Is.  Gd.  half-bound. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  Doctrinal  and 
Practical.  By  the  Rev.  11.  G.  White, 
A.M.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.liils. 

The  Christian’s  Monitor;  or  Disctmr- 
scs,  chiefly  intended  to  illustrate  and  re¬ 
commend  Scripture  Principle  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  William  Schaw,  minister  of  the 
Gosjxjl .  1 2mo.  5s. 

Sermons,  in  which  such  words  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  margin  as  are  likely  not 
to  be  understood  by  the  uninformed.  By 
the  Rev.  Beale  Port,  LL.B.  J2mo.  4s. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  Editio  longe  accura- 
tissima,  ab  Everardo  Van  der  Hooght, 
V.D.M.  8vo.  £.  Iii5s.  boards. 

Asaph;  or  the  Hernhutters :  being  a 
Rhythmical  Sketch  of  the  princij^al  Events 
and  most  remarkable  Institutions  in  the 
Modern  History  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  commonly  called  Mora¬ 
vians  ;  intended  chiefly  for  young  iktsohs 
connected  with  that  Church.  By  one  of 
its  members.  12mo.  3s.  Gd.  b<.)ards. 

The  Whole  Works  of  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Adam,  late  rector  of  Wintringham, 
first  collected  in  3  vols.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Smith.  8vo.  i,‘.lii7s.  boards. 

The  Second  Advent ;  or  the  (Rorious 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Iwing 
an  attempt  to  elucidate,  in  Chronological 
Order,  the  Prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fry,  B.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.1m8s.  boards. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Geograi)hical  Index, 
with  the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons. 
By  .lames  W.  Bellamy,  M.A.  4to.  4s, 
Royal  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

The  Golden  Centenary,  or  Sequel  to 
Sketch  of  all  Religions.  By  the  Rev.  Dr 
Evans.  18mo.  5s. 

topography. 

Graphic  Illustrations  of  Warwickshire : 
consisting  of  a  Series  of  Engravings  of  the 
most  celebratexi  Architectural  Remains, 
and  the  most  interesting  Natural  Scenery 
of  the  County,  with  Historical  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Notices. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch 
of  Wardour  Castle  and  Demesne,  in  the 
County  of  Wilts,  the  seat  of  Lord  Arun- 
delL  By  John  llutter.  38. 

The  History  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  Guild  Merchant,  with  aji  Account 
of  the  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  4tu.  15s. 

Part  IX.  of  a  General  History  of  the 
County  of  York.  By  T.  D.  Whittaker, 
LL.D.  demy,  super  royal,  £.UU. 

A  Guide  to  the  County  of  Wicklow  : 
illustrated  five  highly-finished  engra¬ 
vings,  after  the  designs  of  George  Petrie, 
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Monthly  Lint  oj' 

Esq.  By  the  Rev.  G,  X.  Wright,  A.M. 
Royal  18mo.  7s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hen- 
grave  in  Suffolk,  with  30  plates.  By  John 
Gage,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Royjil  4to.  £.3u3s. 

The  History  of  Modem  Wiltshire, 
Hundred  of  Mere.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart,  illustrated  with  numerous 
highly-finished  engravings.  FoKo,  on  large 
pa}X?r,  i,‘.6u6s.  small  paper,  £.3til3ii6d. 

The  Reading  Guide  and  Berkshire  Di¬ 
rectory  for  1823 ;  including  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility 
and  Geiitr}',  and  their  Present  Occu¬ 
piers.  9d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  into  the  Ackansa  Territory  of 
North  America,  during  the  Year  1819. 
By  Thomas  Nuttal!,  F.L.S. 

Letters  from  Old  England,  by  a  New- 
England  Man,  in  the  45th  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  3s.  fid. 

Fifteen  Years  in  India  ;  or  Sketches  of 
a  Soldier's  Life :  being  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  Persons  and  Things  in  various  parts 
of  Hindostan ;  from  the  Journal  of  an 
officer  in  his  Majesty’s  service.  8vo.  146. 

Ixmrds. 

Travels  through  the  Holy  Land  and 
Egypt.  By  William  Rae  Wilton,  of  Kel- 
vinbarik.  North  Britain.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  engravings.  18s.  boards. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
JoumaL  (No.  LXXIV.)  Nov.  1822.  6s. 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica  ;  or  Diction- 
art'  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised,  Cor¬ 
rected,  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by 
nearly  Six  Hundred  Engravings.  VoL 
XVII.  Part  II.  December  1822.  16s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  i  exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  Discove¬ 
ries  in  Medicine,  Surger}',  and  Pharmacy. 
No.  LXXIV.  January  1st,  1822.  4s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis¬ 
covery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
tiy.  Natural  History,  Practical  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Geography,  Navigation,  Statistics, 
and  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts.  No.  XV. 
January  1st,  1823.  7s.  fid. 

Botanical  Illustrations,  being  a  Series 
of  Figures  designed  to  illustrate  the  Terms 
employed  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Botany,  with  Descriptions.  By  W.  J. 
Hooker,  LL.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Bo¬ 
tany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 
Parts  II.  and  III. — each  fis.  plain,  or 
lOs.  fid.  coloured. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  First 
Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  end  of 
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the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  with 
Conversations  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter. 
For  the  use  of  Young  Persons.  In  two 
handsome  vols.  12mo.  illustrated  with 
fourteen  Engravings  of  Costumes,  Ac. 
16s.  boards. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John 
Nicol,  Mariner,  in  one  volume  12mo. 
with  portrait.  5s.  fid.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Disease  that  attacL..s 
Women  in  Child-bed,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  fatal  in  tliis  City,  as  w  ell 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  termed 
Puerperal  Fever.  The  Pathology  and 
successful  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pro¬ 
fession,  in  this  work,  are  the  result  of 
actual  practice  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
w'orld,  and  of  careful  Pathological  Re¬ 
search.  By  John  Macintosh,  M.D.  8s.  fid. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Puerperal 
Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  in 
1821-22.  By  William  Campbell,  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  Edinburgh, 
Ac.  &C.  8vo.  IQs.  fid. 

*,*  To  the  above  is  added  the  late  Dr 
Gordon’s  (of  Aberdeen)  Essay  on  the 
same  subject. 

A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon,  Ac.  Ac.  on  the 
Subjects  of  the  Present  Situation  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Means 
of  ameliorating  it — restoring  our  Finan¬ 
ces,  Ac.  Ac.  By  an  inhabitant  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  Rudiments  and  Grammar  of  the 
Latin  Language,  abridged  by  Robert 
Mundell,  A.M.  Rector  of  the  Academy 
at  Wallace- hall,  and  Author  of  “  The 
Abridgment  of  Roman  Antiquities,” 

12mo.  2s.  bound. 

The  Church  Connection  betw'een  Be¬ 
lievers  and  their  Infant  Offspring ;  and 
the  consequent  right  of  the  latter  to  Bap¬ 
tism.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Meet¬ 
ing-house  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Blackfriar’s-street,  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18tb, 

1822.  By  James  Spence,  A.M.  Is* 
Sketch  of  the  Mosquitto  Shore,  inclu- 
ding  the  Territory  of  Poyais,  descriptive 
of  the  Country  ;  with  some  information 
as  to  its  Productions,  the  best  mode  of 
Culture,  Ac.  chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  SetUers.  By  Thomas  Strangeway^ 
K.G.C.  Captain  1st  Native  Poyais  Reg- 
ment,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Hi*  Big¬ 
ness  Gr^r,  Cazique  of  Poyais.  8vo.  with 
Map,  Portrait,  Ac.  -  12s. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
one  of  the  United  States  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Giving  a  View'  of  that  State 
1787,  and  of  its  unparalleled 
since  1789,  to  the  present  day.  With  a 

Map.  9d.  ^  wr 

A  Set  of  Interest  Tables  for  One  Hun- 
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drcd  Days,  calculated  at  Four  per  Cent. 
|)er  Annum.  The  Calculations  of  each  Day 
occupy  two  octavo  pages,  advancing  pro- 
grassivcly  from  One  Pound  to  Three 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five,  and  by  other 
useful  Sums  to  Twenty  Thousand  I’ounds. 
By  .Tohn  Croudace.  8vo.  9s. 

A  System  of  Anatomical  Plates.  By 
.Tohn  Lizars,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomv  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh. 
Part  I — lOs.  6d. 

*,*  This  Part  contains  eight  highly- 
finished  Engravings,  Demy  folio,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Skele¬ 
ton ;  engraved  by  VV.  H.  Lizars,  from 
original  drawings,  made  expressly  for 
the  work,  under  the  Supcrintendance  of 
the  Author  ;  and  is  accompanied  with  uj)- 
wards  of  100  pages,  8vo.  of  Descriptive 
Letter  -  press,  containing  Oliservations, 
Physiological,  Pathological,  &c.  &c.  The 
whole  intended  to  form  a  complete  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Bones. 

Part  11.  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
and  will  represent  the  Blood-vessels  and 
Nerves.  Several  of  the  Plates  are  de¬ 
signed  to  elucidate  the  Operations  of 

Surgcr}'. 

Observations  on  the  Mode  of  conduct¬ 
ing  Theological  Tuition  in  general  use  ; 
with  a  Plan ;  humbly  submitted  for  the 
Divinity-hall  belonging  to  the  United 
Associate  Synod.  By  John  Jamieson, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Methven.  Is.  fid. 

Quotations  from  the  British  Poets  ; 
being  a  Pocket  Dictionary  of  their  most 
admired  Passages.  The  whole  Alpha- 
lictically  arranged,  according  to  the  sub¬ 
jects.  Embellished  with  a  finely-engra- 
ved  Portrait  of  Lord  Byron.  24ino.  4s. 
boards. 


Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through 
some  parts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  France,  in  the  Autumn  of  1817. 
By  a  Dejmtation  of  the  Caledonian  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  With  Engravings. 
8vo.  1  fis.  l)oards. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
Verj'  Reverend  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen, 
on  Tuesday,  October  8,  1822,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  their  desire.  By  (leorge  Skene 
Keith,  D.  D.  late  minister  of  Keith-1  lall 
and  Kinkell ;  now  of  Tulliallan.  Is. 

Letters,  chiefiy  Practical  and  Conso¬ 
latory,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  the  (ios|x?l.  Vol.  11. 
By  David  Russell,  minister  of  the  (h^sjx'l, 
Dundee.  12mo.  4s.  fid.  iKXjrds. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Astrachan  to 
Karass ;  containing  remarks  on  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Appearances  of  the  Cimntiy^,  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c.  with  the 
substance  of  many  conversations  with 
EfTendis  Mollas,  and  other  Mahomme- 
dans,  on  the  questions  at  issue  ?>etween 
them  and  Christians.  By  the  Reverend 
William  Glen,  Missionary,  Astrachan. 
12mo.  4s.  boards. 

Watt’s  Latin  Grammar,  a  new*  edition ; 
in  which  it  has  been  attempted,  with  the 
utmost  brevity,  to  correct  mistakes,  and 
supply  deficicnccs.  By  James  Melvin, 
A.  M.  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Aberdeen.  Is.  fid.  bound. 

Torrie’s  I.atin  Preceptor ;  or  an  Essay 
intended  to  serve  as  a  Guide  to  Learners, 
in  their  l.atin  Compositions.  3s.  fid. 
boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History  and  I^aw  of 
Entails  in  Scotland.  By  Erskine  Dou¬ 
glas  Sandford,  Esq.  Advocate.  8vo.  l?s. 
boards. 
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EUROPE. 

The  Congress.— The  peace  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  again  likely  to  be 
disturbed,  by  a  war  undertaken  by  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  new 
constitution  of  Spain,  and  restoring  to 
that  country  all  tHe  blessings  enjoyed 
under  the  rule  of  a  weak  and  despotic 
king,  and  a  bigotted  and  intolerant  priest¬ 
hood.  The  Congress  of  Verona  has  con¬ 
cluded  its  deliberations,  a  decision  that 
“  the  Continental PoverileKfe  to  France 
•*  the  end  and  termination  of  the  aflfhirs 
“of  Spain,  with  the  intention  of  eon- 
curring,  with  all  their  force,  'in  such 


plan.s  as  France  shall  be  in  a  situation 
“  to  adopt.”  This  decision  is  announced 
in  the  Monitcur,  which  also  states,  that 
the  French  Government  had  sent  a)  cou¬ 
rier  to  Madrid,  with  certain  proposals, 
as  the  price  of  peace.  These  terms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  private  letter  from  Paris,  arc 
of  such  a  humiliating  character,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  anticipate  ought  tot 
their  instant  and  contemptnous  rejection 
by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  said  to  be 
as  follow' : 

“  1.  The  restoration  of  the  King  to 
his  personal  freedom,  without  delay  ;  for 
it  is  now  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
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is  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  his  palace 
of  tlie  llctiro. 

“  2.  The  restoration  of  the  King  to  his 
sovereign  rights. 

3.  Such  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  Spain,  as  shall  give  to  the  nobles  a 
great  share  of  the  power  they  possessed 
under  the  old  regime. 

“  4.  The  exclusion  of  the  present  Mi¬ 
nisters  from  office,  or,  at  least,  most  of 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments. 

“  5.  An  amnesty  for  all  persons,  of 
whatever  rank,  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
the  Regency. 

6.  A  more  strict  regulation  of  the 
law's  relating  to  tlfe  press, 

7.  The  possession  of  certain  strong 
places  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  performance  of  any  un¬ 
dertaking  into  w  hich  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  may  enter." 

France — Viscount  Montmorency, 
the  French  deputy  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  returned  to  Paris  on  the  30th 
November,  and,  in  reward  for  liis  services^ 
■was  next  day  created  a  Duke.  Exertions 
ore  making  to  strengthen  and  complete 
the  Army  of  Obser\’ation  on  the  frontiers 
of  Spain  ;  and  a  Royal  Ordinance  of  the 
2Sth  November  orders  the  calling  out  of 
40,000  men  of  the  class  of  1822. 

The  recent  elections  in  Franco  have 
added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  Royalist 
party.  The  fifth  of  the  Chamber,  w  hich 
was  to  be  renewed,  consisted  of  86  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  the  number  going  out  was 
pretty  equally  divided  betw’ecn  the  oppo¬ 
site  parties,  comprising  46  Royalists  and 
40  Liberals.  Of  those  now'  elected,  only 
seven  are  Liberals,  and  the  remaining 
^venty-nine  are  Royalists. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  23d  November 
contains  a  Royal  ordinance  supressing 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  The 
alleged  motive  for  the  measure  (  as  we 
learn  from  the  private  letters,  for  the 
journals  are  almost  w'holly  silent  on  the 
subject)  is  the  disturbance  that  took  place 
on  the  preceding  Monday,  when  the 
Rector  w’ished  to  address  the  students. 
Five-and- twenty  of  the  first  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Paris,  w'ho  w’ere  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  different  branches  of  medicine, 
have  thus  been  deprived  of  their  places, 
and  4000  students  of  the  means  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  courses  of  lectures  w'hich 
had  commenced  w’ere  stopped  on  Friday, 
the  doors  of  the  School  of  Medicine  were 
closed,  and  the  young  men  were  apprised 
by  a  handbill,  that  they  could  no  longer 
piursuc  their  studies  at  Paris.  There  were 
three  facokies  medicine  in  France — 
those  of  Strasburg,  Montpelier,  and  Pa¬ 
ris.  The  young  men*  assembled  here 
from  all  -parts  nf  France,  and  even  of 
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Europe,  l>y  the  eminence  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  and  the  convenience  of  hospitals,  Ac. 
amounted  this  year  to  alwut  4000.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  disturbance 
W'hich  took  place  at  the  Sch(X)l  of  Medi¬ 
cine  the  18th  inst.  and  which  gave  rise 

to  the  decree  for  its  suppression  : _ “  The 

Abbe  Nicole,  who  is  Rector  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  had  no  sooner  apjieared  to  address 
the  young  men,  than  the  cry  of  ‘  A  his 
les  Jesuites  /’  and  other  offensive  expres¬ 
sions,  were  uttered.  The  Abbe  could 
not  be  heard,  and  M.  Desgenettes,  who 
tried  for  an  hour  to  gain  a  hearing,  could 
not  succeed.  '  After  this  tumultuous  con¬ 
duct  had  continued  for  some  time,  an 
end  w  as  put  to  the  sitting :  and  the  Ilec- 
tor,  on  going  out,  was  saluted  w  ith  still 
stronger  testimonies  of  disapprobation. 
The  prevalence  of  liberal  opinions  among 
the  different  Colleges  and  Lyceums  of  Pa¬ 
ris  is  said  to  be  very  striking." 

Spain. — By  the  last  accounts  from 
Spain,  it  appears  that  the  cause  of  the 
soi-disant  Regency  of  Urgel  is  nearly 
ruined.  The  insurgents  under  their  or¬ 
ders,  who  styled  themselves  the  Army  of 
the  Faith,  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
w'eeks,  been  completely  scattered  by  the 
troops  of  the  victorious  Mina,  who  has 
taken  possession  of  Urgel,  the  seat  of  the 
Regency,  and  compelled  them  to  seel 
refuge  within  the  French  frontier.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  intelligence  from  Madrid,  the 
Spanish  Constitutional  Government  seems 
to  be  in  no  temper  to  listen  to  the  in¬ 
sulting  propositions  of  France,  above- 
mentioned.  Indeed,  the  whole  country 
is  descril)ed  as  engaged  in  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  preparations  for  w'ar.  The  Cortes 
had  given  orders  for  the  formation  of  new 
corps,  which  w’ere  to  be  rendered  move¬ 
able,  and  placed  on  the  w'ar  footing ;  to 
form  garrisons,  and  to  be  ready  to  take 
the  field  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
public  functionaries  are  everywhere  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  strict  and  immediate 
execution  of  the  orders  for  the  new  le¬ 
vies.  The  garrisons  and  divisions  of  rc- 
serv'e  are  to  be  formed  of  these  recruits, 
incorporated  with  the  troops  now'  em¬ 
ployed  in  operations  on  the  frontier.— 
Mina  is  to  be  appointed  General  in  Chief 
of  the  three  armies  in  Catalonia,  Navarre, 
and  Arragon.  Volunteer  companies  arc 
forming  in  all  the  tow'ns,  fortresses  re¬ 
pairing,  and  the  manufactories  of  wms 
and  stores  are  in  the  greatest  actinty. 
“  The  Spanish  provinces,"  say  the  Ma¬ 
drid  accounts,  “  will  soon  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  vast  arsenal,  as  France  did 
when  she  was  attacked  by  foreign  pow^* 

Greece  and  Turkev. — The  AUgc- 
menic  ZHtung  contains  very  long  *‘®^*^* 
from  Hydra,  of  the  15th  (2Tth)  ^d  16U\ 
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(28th)  of  September,  relative  to  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was 
entirely  disapj^inted  in  its  intentions  of 
relieving  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  con¬ 
quering  the  island  of  Spezzia.  The  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Greeks  defeated  both  objects ; 
and  in  the  na\'al  action  that  took  jilace, 
a  Greek  flre-ship  caused  such  confusion 
emong  the  Turks,  that  they  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  Turks  had  approached 
the  fire-ship  to  take  possession  of  it,  when 
it  blew  uj).  These  letters  say,  that  Na- 
jjoli  must  now  fall,  and  give  a  most  fa¬ 
vourable  account  of  the  success  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  Continent  also.  All  Atti¬ 
ca,  Lividia,  Etolia,  Arcania,  as  well  as  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  are  in  their  jx>wer. 
Odyssus  defends  the  Thermopylae,  where 
he  defeated,  for  the  second  time,  Chours- 
chid  Pacha,  who  again  endeavoured  to 
force  the  pass  with  eight  thousand  men  ; 
Nicolas  defends  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
Maurocordata  is  in  Acarnania,  and  Ypsi- 
lanti  in  Athens.  News  had  been  received 
that  a  body  of  Turks  was  collecting  at 
Scala  Nuova,  to  attempt  a  landing  on 
Samos.  They  had  summoned  the  Sa- 
miots  to  submit,  promising  them  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes  for  seven  years.  I'he 
^iamiots  rejected  the  proposal  w  ith  dis¬ 
dain,  and  were  resolved  to  defy  all  hostile 
attacks. 

AMERICA. 

United  States — By  Intelligence 
from  New’  York,  it  appears  that  the  fe¬ 
ver  which  lately  prevailed  in  that  city 
had  so  far  abated,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  adjourned  its  sittings  on  the  26th 
October,  when  the  President  put  forth 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants,  recapitula¬ 
ting  the  numbers  that  had  fallen  sick  in 
diffferent  districts,  the  deaths,  &c.  It 
appears  from  this  statement,  that  401 
persons  w’ere  attacked  with  the  fever, 
and  that  250,  considerably  more  than  one- 
half,  died  of  it.  The  President  recom¬ 
mends  that  great  vigilance  should  still 
b«  employed,  however,  in  those  quarters 
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where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent, 
and  that  the  usual  precautionary  measures 
for  preventing  the  extension  of  contagious 
disorders  should  continue  to  be  adopted. 

At  New’  Orleans  the  yellow-fever  con¬ 
tinued  its  ravages  with  unabated  malig¬ 
nity.  In  four  days,  according  to  the  last 
accounts,  the  deaths  amounted  to  117. 

The  Brazils. — Accounts  from  the 
Brazils  state,  that  the  Prince  Royal  has 
decidedly  taken  the  title  of  C’onstitutional 
Emperor,  and  the  proclamation  was  to  be 
issued  on  the  1 2th  October,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  day  of  his  birth.  The  mu¬ 
nicipal  council  of  Rio*  Janeiro  has  issued 
an  edict,  in  which  it  is  enjoined,  that  all 
those,  either  Brazilians  or  Portuguese, 
w  ho  embrace  the  existing  system,  are  to 
signify  the  same,  by  wearing,  on  the  left 
arm,  a  grc*en  flower  in  a  triangle  of  gold, 
w  ith  themotto,“  Independence  or  Death.” 
All  persons  who  do  not  conform  to  this, 
ore  to  apply  for  passports,  and  quit  the 
country. 

West  Indies — The  following  very 
interesting  letter  from  Martinique  is  dated 
J4th  October: — “  Early  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  we  W’ere  alarmed  by  the  accounts  of 
a  party  of  ne}',TOe8,  and  among  them  a 
few’  mulattoes,  having  butchered,  during 
the  night,  several  white  families  in  the 
heights  of  Cerbet !  The  horror  of  such  an 
account,  although  aggravated,  naturally 
awakened  the  feelings  and  activity  of  every 
soul  in  tow’n.  Prudent  and  active  mea¬ 
sures  W’ere  taken  in  such  confidence,  that 
it  became  unnecessary  to  beat  an  alarm  ; 
and  the  result  to  this  moment  (four  p.  m.) 
has  bebn  so  happy,  that  nothing  further 
is  to  be  apprehended ;  four  or  five  persons, 
mostly  defenceless,  and  all  esteemed  for 
their  humane  and  inoffensive  characters, 
have  been  shot,  and  hacked  to  pieces ! 
Several  have  escaped  with  shot  w’cunda, 
and  with  sabre  cuts.  A  lady  was  also 
shot  and  sabred  in  a  manner  so  horrid,  as, 
it  is  said,  to  be  beyond  all  hope  of  reco¬ 
ver}’.  To  this  moment  four  or  five  have 
been  taken,  as  certainly  will  all  the  rest. 


Revisit r. — B rii uh  Ch  ron  iJc. 
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7. — Ld/A.— The  pipes  for  conducting 
gas  arc  laying  in  Bernard- Street,  Leith, 
preparatory  to  the  general  adoption  in  that 
town  of  this  superior  mode  of  lighting  the 
streets,  &c. 

16 _ fVapiti _ Mr  Bullock  has  im¬ 

ported  some  of  the  Wapiti,  or  gigantic 
tag  of  the  Missouri.  These  creatures  are 
«roL.  XI. 


of  the  size  of  horses,  and  can  be  broken 
for  harness,  in  which  their  speed  must  be  , 
prodigious.  The  pair  formerly  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  Hinges  Mews  have  propagated 
their  speciee,  in  the  poeeeeaion  of  Lord 
Glenlyoo. 

New  UmbreUa, — Mr  Rueeel  of  Down- 
ing-Street,  lA>ndon,  has  exhibited  an  Im- 
pro\*cd  umbrella  and  parasol,  which  are 
5  D 
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put  together  without  wires,  that  always, 
when  used  in  the  common  w’ay,  render 
them  liable  to  be  out  of  repair.  The 
very  simple  construction  of  the  parts  in¬ 
cludes  three  distinct  principles,  viz.  hook 
and  eye,  beam  and  groove,  ball  and  sock¬ 
et,  or  cup  and  ball,  and  give  a  convin¬ 
cing  proof  of  its  durability,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  never  lieing  overturned  in  the 
greatest  storm ;  each  rib  and  stretcher  act¬ 
ing  by  itself,  and  independent  of  each 
other;  si)  that  in  case  of  any  accident 
occurring  to  one  or  more  of  the  parts,  the 
others  remain  firm,^and  the  umbrella  is 
not  thereby  rendered  useless,  as  is  the 
case  in  those  joined  by  xvires. 

19 - Xortliern  Land  Erpcdiiion _ 

Captain  Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and 
Lieut.  Reck,  who  went  by  land  three  years 
ago,  on  the  discovery  of  the  north-w’est 
j)assagc,  arrived  at  Stromnesson  the  11th 
instant,  in  one  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
IKiny’s  shijis,  and  passed  through  Edin¬ 
burgh  yesterday  for  London. 

lirlihh  Navy. — .According  to  the  Of- 
lieial  returns  made  up  at  the  Admiralty 
Office  to  the  25th  Sept,  and  issued  on  the 
1st  inst.  there  were  600  vessels  in  his 
Majesty’s  service,  and  constituting  the 
navy  of  England,  namely — 


Sliip.^  of  120  gun'!,  (the 
Britannia,  ( 'ak'donia, 
Hibernia,  Howe,  Nel¬ 
son,  .‘'t.  Vmociit),~..6 
—  112  guns  (Ville  de 
Pansi - - - 1 

Ships  of  .88 

—  .-yG  guns,  _ 1 

—  oO  gun-s — — — 8 

—  48  guns, - - - 2 

—  45  guas, _ .... _ 44 

—  44  pinis,--.  _ ^  4 

—  1 10  gu ns,. ..1 

—  lOS 

—  lOtJ  piiTtg,-,  ,  1 '• 

—  42  guns, - ......51 

—  104  euns _  (i 

—  .',4  p'.iIUt,.,. _  - 

1  1 

! 

t 

lii 

—  32  ‘^ns,... — 

Other  vessels  of  30, 28, 
20,  IS  guns,  AJC.-..-203 
Yachts,  sciiooners, 

A-p _ 

—  pins, — ,  ,,1 

_  K:i  pins, —  .  .  7 

—  7H  K 

—  T(>  gun.,,.. - - 

—  7 1  guns,  - K'l 

—  C  l  guns, - .......lo 

CO  gurij,  ..............1...  ^ 

T  otal.^,.— ...,600 

Shipx  and  rcssrls  Bulldhig : 

Ships  of  74  guns,-, 

—  00  guns, - - 

—  45  guns. 


Ship.1  of  IJO  grins,  the 
Nq)tune,  Prince  Re¬ 
gent.  Royal  George, 
j<nd  St.  George.— _ 4 

—  110  guns,  the  Lon¬ 

don  an  l  Princess 
Charlotte - 2 

—  8G  guns,  the  For- 

niidaWe^— — 1 

—  r.  I  guns _ 4 

—  SJguns - 6 


—  28  guas, - - 1 1 

—  IS^ns,.— 

—  15  guns,— 1 

—  10  guns,  —.1.1 
Vachts,  bombs,  ficc. — 1 

TnLol  .ships,  Arc.  now 
biiiltimg.—. .....  — i 


Of  these  ships  there  are  four  building  i 
Bombay,  and  those  are  ships  tliat  are  o 
a  grand  scale— namely,  the  Asia,  84  guns 
the  Bombay,  64  guns  ;  the  Madagasca 
64  guns  ;  and  the  Manilla,  46  guns.  Tf 
other  shijis  and  vessels  are  building  i 
English  dock-yards,  viz.  —  PlymoutI 
Woolw  ich,  Portsmouth,  Chatliam,  Pen 
broke,  Deptford,  &c. 

20 — Sedition g  and  Blasphemous  Pubh 

rafiofi/.— .In  the  court  of  King’s  Bench 


London,  on  the  21st  instant,  liefore  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbott  and  a  special  jurv, 
Dolby,  the  bookseller,  w^as  tried  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  Constitutional  Associ¬ 
ation,  for  a  libel,  contained  in  a  work  call¬ 
ed  the  Political  Dictionarj'.  An  objection 
was  taken  by  Mr  Scarlet  to  the  mode  of 
summoning  the  jury,  w’hich  w’as  over-ru¬ 
led  by  the  court.  Mr  Gurney  stated,  that 
the  object  of  the  book  w’as  to  vilify  parlia¬ 
ment,  government,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  all  that  is  resjiectable  in  socie¬ 
ty,  and  render  those  entrusted  w  ith  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community.  It  stiys,  that  “  the 
English  constitution”  means,  “  law'  with¬ 
out  reason,  representatio.i  without  consti¬ 
tuents,  an  aristocracy  without  .talents,  a 
king  w'ithout  authority,  and  a  people  with¬ 
out  subsistence.”  “  A  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment”  mean? — a  sign  of  most  ominous 
import;  foretelling  plunder,  famine,  cruel 
and  unwise  law's,  &c.”  “  St  Stephen’s 
Chapel” — said  to  be  “  a  house  of  ill  fame 
in  Westminster,  frequented,  chiefly,  by 
night-prowiers,  quacks,  and  other  suspi¬ 
cious  and  disreputable  characters,  &c.” 
The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty.  Tlie 
same  day,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  Clarke,  a 
bookseller,  w'as  found  guilty  of  publishing 
Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  a  blasphemous 
poem.  He  w’as  recommended,  by  the juiy, 
to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  court, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  distress  of 
his  circumstance.s. 

On  the  2 lid,  little  Waddington  was 
found  guilty  of  publishing,  at  his  shop  in 
the  Strand,  a  blasphemous  and  seditious 
lilxjl,  entitled  Palmer’s  Principles  of 
Nature.  Within  the  shop  were  posted 
up  the  names  of  several  Looks,  with  their 
prices,  and  opposite  each  book  was  a 
hook,  to  w  hich  a  small  rope  was  attached, 
extending  up  to  the  first  floor,  w  hich  was 
occupied  by  the  defendant.  There  was 
also  a  ring  which  the  purchaser  put  on 
the  hook  opjx>8ite  the  book  he  wanted, 
and  thus  signified  to  the  person  above 
stairs  what  book  it  was  he  desired  to 
have.  The  rojie  was  then  pulled  up, 
and  a  bag  w’as  let  down  through  a  spout, 
into  which  the  purchaser  put  the  price. 
I’he  bag  was  then  pulled  up,  and  the 
book  immediately  let  down !  Waddington, 
who  had  left  the  Court  a  few*  minute? 
before,  was  in  the  act  of  returning,  when 
he  was  informed  by  a  friend  of  the  verdict; 
he  immediately  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran 
up  King-street,  leaving  his  bag  and  papers 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  friend.  From 
the  strange  and  incoherent  manner  of  the 
defendant,  and  his  extraordinary  gestures, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justiw  expressed  doubts 
as  to  his  sanity;  but  Mr.  Gurney,  ''ho 
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led  far  the  prosecution,  assured  his  Lord¬ 
ship  that  they  had  no  reason  to  sus})ect 
that  he  was  not  perfectly  sound  in  mind, 
lie  seemed  to  place  great  reliance,  in  the 
tlcfcnce  he  made,  uj>on  Whitson's  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Dr  Clarke,  j)art  of  which  he 
attempted  to  read. 

EiVmhurgh, — We  observe  the  workmen 
are  begun  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  new 
building  which  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  north  side  of  the  liegistcr  Office.  The 
accommodation  this  additional  building 
will  afford  has  long  been  rcciuired,  and 
we  understand  is  the  same  Jis  was  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  original  plan,  according  to 
>vhich  t!ie  building  is  now  to  be  complet¬ 
ed.  A  public  entrance  is  to  be  opened 
iji  front  of  the  building,  which  will  con¬ 
siderably  enliven  its  apj>earance,  and  con¬ 
tribute  what  it  has  hitherto  wanted — the 
aemblance  of  a  public  office. 

Having  finished  the  erection  of  gas 
lamps  in  Prince’s  Street,  (’harlotte  Square, 
and  York  Place,  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  have  erected  lanij>s  in  the  cross 
streets  of  the  New  Town,  on  the  south 
side  of  Greorge  Street,  and  also  in  St  An¬ 
drew’s  Square.  The  cross  streets  on  the 
north  of  George  Street  will  next  be  done, 
and  then  Queen  Street,  which  has  been 
left  to  the  last,  as  the  least  of  a  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  lanes  will  then  lie  attended  to. 
We  believe  the  whole  will  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  this  season. 

28.— So  brisk  has  tlic  tartan  trade 
been  for  the  last  12  months,  that  several 
new  manufactories  have  been  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  in  order  to 
supply  the  increased  demand.  Almost  all 
the  persons  formerly  engaged  in  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  muslins  in  this  quarter  have  com¬ 
menced  the  w'eaving  of  tartan,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  affording  a  better  return  for 
their  labour. 

Caledonian  Cnimz/.— This  great  national 
undertaking,  after  a  labour  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  an  expenditure  of 
al>out  £.  900,000,  was  completed  on 
Wednesday  the  23d  instant,  when  it  was 
opened  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  Lochness 
steam-yacht,  accompanied  \iy  two  smacks, 
departed  from  the  Locks  of  Muirtown, 
on  the  first  voyage  through  the  Canal. 

Among  the  gentlemen  on  board  the 
Steam-boat  were — the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Grant,  M.  P.;  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Fraser ;  Mr  Grant  of  Watemish ;  Mr 
Fraser  of  lochcoulter ;  Mr  Mackenzie  of 
KUcoy ;  Mr  McKenzie,  yr.  of  Gairioch  ; 
Provost  Robertson  of  Aultnaskiach  ;  Mr 
Fraser  of  Fingask  ;  Mr  Fraser  of  Cukhi- 
thel ;  Mr  Fraser  of  Lovat ;  Mr  Inglis  of 
Kingsmills  ;  Mr  Fraser  of  Torbieck  ; 
Bailies  Simpson,  Cumming,  and  Smith ; 
Mr  Edward*,  solicitor ;  Mr  Johnstone ; 
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Mr  Cameron,  yr.  of  Lctterfmlay  ;  Captain 
Edward  Fraser ;  Mr  Davidson,  and  Mr 
Hughes  of  the  canal.  On  the  way  they 
were  jouied  by  Redcastle,  F'oyers,  Bal- 
nian,  Gleninoriston,  Glengarry,  andniany 
other  projirictors. 

Small  vessels  may  now  pass  the  canal 
from  the  Moray  F'irth  to  Fort  William, 
to  the  Isles,  to  Glasgow,  Liver|)ool,  or 
Ireland.  It  will  yet  be  some  time  l>efortf 
vessels  of  burthen  can  be  received  into  it, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  depth, 
and  retention  in  certain  parts  of  thu 
puddle,  with  which  its  sides  were  origin¬ 
ally  worked  up,  and  ivhich  has  rendered 
a  new'  process,  that  of  lining  the  banks 
w  ith  clay,  necessary.  That  operation  has 
yet  reached  but  ten  feet  in  height,  coii- 
setjuently  no  greater  quantity  of  water 
can  be  admitted  ;  but  this  depth  will  an¬ 
swer  many  essential  purjxrses  of  conve¬ 
nience  and  advantage.  It  is  suffieicirt  for 
the  conveyance  of  all  stats  of  stores  for 
inland  purposes,  atul  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  w  ith  economy,  case,  and 
expedition,  to  the  great  towms. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
length  of  the  canal,  and  the  depth  of  the 
cut  at  the  difTcrent  |>art8  :  From  the  Sea 
Lock  at  Clachnaharry  to  Muirtown,  the 
length  is  one  mile  ten  chains  ;  depth  from 
the  sea  to  Dochgarroch,  tw'elve  feet  {  from 
Muirtown  through  Loch  Dochfour,  to 
Loch  Ness,  six  miles  55  chains ;  depth 
from  Dochgarroch  to  Loch  Ness,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  Length  of  Locb  Ness, 
23  miles  56  chains;  from  the  $.  W.  end 
of  Loch  Ness  to  Loch  Oich,  6ve  miles  35 
chains ;  depth  in  this  distance,  from 
tw'elve  to  eighteen  feet  Length  of  Loch 
Oich  three  miles  fifty -six  chains — the 
shallowest  part  in  this  loch  is  nine  feet. 
From  the  S.  W.  cud  of  Loch  Oich,  to 
Lx)ch  Lochy,  the  distance  is  one  mile  65 
chuinS)  and  the  depth  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  Length  of  l^ch  Lochy  ten  miles  ; 
and  from  the  S.  W.  end  of  Loch  Lochy 
to  Carpach  Sea  Lock,  eight  miles  three 

chains _ the  total  length  being  sixty  mile* 

forty  chains,  of  which  thirty -seven  mile.^ 
thirty-two  chains  pass  through  lochs  or 
lakes,  and  twenty-three  miles  eight  chains 
of  canal  cutting.  From  Loch  Lochy  to 
the  regulating  lock  near  it,  there  is  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet ; 
from  the  regulating  lock  to  Neptune’s 
Staircase  at  Banavic,  the  depth  is  fifteen 
feet  t  and  from  the  chain  of  eight  lock* 
at  Banavie  to  the  sea  at  Corpach,  there  is 
full  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  of  twenty 
feet. 

The  summit  level  of  the  Canal  is 
ninety-four  feet,  and  as  fifty-three  feel 
have  been  overcome  in  rising  to  Loch 
Ness,  the  remaining  height  of  forty -ona 
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feet  is  attained  bjr  the  construction  of 
five  locks  at  Fort  Augustus,  one  at  Kytra, 
and  a  regulating  lock  at  Aberchalder, 
withjn  half  a  mile  of  Loch  Oich.  At  the 
south-west  end  of  Loch  Lochy  is  situated 
the  last  regulating  lock  on  the  line,  and, 
after  passing  through  a  great  deal  of  deep 
cutting  at  Moy,  Stone,  and  Muirshearlich, 
we  reach  the  famous  suite  of  eight  locks 
at  Banavic,  aptly  termed  “  Neptune’s 
Staircase.”  This  majestic  chain  of  locks 
sit  altogether  about  sixty  feet  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  cost  about  £.50,000.  They 
present  the  greatest  mass  of  masonry  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  as  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  a  canal. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  to  the  1st  of  May  1821: — 

1 .  Manaf^ement  &  travelling  \  ^  •  ai 

ex))enoes . *  I 

?.  Timber,  &  carriage  thereof,  C7,.'548  16  3 
3.  Machinery, .  111,782  13  11* 


4.  (,)uarr^  6i  Maiionry, . 

5.  Shipping, . 

6.  Horses, . 

7.  Labour  Ac  workmanship,*  > 

ciay  work  •  . . •"  / 

8.  Labour,  measure-work,  •  •  •  • 

9.  Purchaw  of  land,  Ac  damages, 

10.  Purchase  and  hire  of  horses, 

11.  Incidental  expences . 

12.  Road -making, . 


Balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners,  May  1, 1821, 


.  185,340  19  2} 

.  10,383  16  14 

4,283  18  3i 

t  29,589  15  6f 

•  364,170  15  4? 
;,  47,084  9  6| 

,  2,868  1  10 
1,790  7  5 
3,331  11  9* 

£.854,749  8  5| 

% 

]  29,117  17  9* 


Discharge,' 


•£.885,867 


Ireland— The  work  of  destruction 
goes  on  as  actively  in  Ireland  as  at  any 
period  during  the  last  winter  or  spring. 
Every  journal  from  that  country  brings 
with  it,  as  a  matter  of  oidinary  routine, 
a  list  of  those  atrocities  by  which  the 
south  of  Ireland  has  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  As 
punctually  as  the  sun  sets,  as  surely  in 
some  place  or  other  does  the  work  of  de¬ 


struction  begin.  We  shall  not  detail  the 
innumerable  outrages  committed.  The 
property  of  the  clergy  continues  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  obnoxious  to  the  incendiaries. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Standish,  of  Abormane, 
county  of  Limerick,  had  2G  stacks  of 
wheat,  and  four  of  reeds,  set  on  fire,  and 
consumed  in  one  night.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Bcnnet,  of  Clamore,  county  of  Cork,  had 
all  his  corn,  value  £.500,  totally  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner.  It  seems  that 
a  kind  of  collusion  has  been  in  some 
cases  detected,  between  the  farmers  knd 
incendiaries,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  A 
haggard  was  examined  between  Mallow 
and  Doneraile,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  design  of  this  nature,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  heads  of  all  the  com 
of  the  ricks  had  been  cut  off,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  setting  fire  to  the  remainder, 
and  claiming  compensation  from  the 
county.  In  the  county  of  Westmeath,  an 
outrage  is  recorded  of  rather  a  curious  de¬ 
scription.  On  the  4th  instant,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  at  night,  a  large 
and  well-armed  party  of  fellows,  without 
disguise,  entered  the  House  of  Mr  John 
Belton,  of  Demenses,  barony  of  Moyca- 
shel,  near  Kilbeggan,  forced  Mr  Belton 
on  his  knees,  and,  while  in  that  situation, 
presented  a  cocked  pistol  to  his  breast, 
and  made  him  swear  upon  a  prayer-book, 
which  they  took  off  the  dresser,  that 
HE  WOULD  NOT  MARRY  AGAIN,  or  put 
any  one  in  the  place  of  his  late  deceased 
wife.  They  then  swore  the  servant,  and 
a  horse-rider  named  Kelly,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  not  to  divulge  what 
he  had  seen,  and  departed,  saying,  on 
leaving  the  house,  You  had  better  not 
bring  us  again,  but  comply  with  the  di¬ 
rections  given  you,  and  then  you  may 
leave  your  door  open  night  and  day,  for 
you  will  be  safe.” 


JTctJfnMC— Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Property,)  in  the  Years  and  Quarters 
ended  10th  October  1921,  and  10th  October  1822,  showing  the  Increase  or  Decrease 
on  each  head  thereof : —  *  ' 
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1— — of  Art — It  is  well  known 
that  England,  with  all  its  vaunting  about 
art,  and  its  love  for  it,  is  the  only  state 
in  Europe  w’hich  docs  not  possess  a  na¬ 
tional  collection  of  pictures.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  w’ith  a  view  to  remove  this  na¬ 
tional  disgrace,  is  said  to  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  a  Museum  should  be  erected, 
to  contain  works  of  art,  and  to  which  the 
public  shall  have  free  and  reasonable  ac¬ 
cess.  The  Sovereign  has  been  an  ardent 
collector  of  pictures  for  many  years,  and 
the  chambers  of  Carlton  Palace  exhibit 
some  splendid  s[)ecimens  of  all  the  Fle¬ 
mish  and  Dutch  masters,  and  the  most 
choice  and  admirable  pictures  painted  du¬ 
ring  the  bright  era  of  the  Italian  school. 
These,  numerous  as  they  are,  the  King 
w’ill  freely  contribute,  together  with  the 
matchless  Cartoons,  by  Raphael,  now  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  Two  Misers,  in 
Windsor  Castle,  and  a  good  selection 
from  the  Palaces  at  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  and  VN'indsor,  in  addition  to  his 
ow'n.  The  plan  is  to  be  carried  into  effect 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of 
Taste,  and  power  given  to  that  Commit¬ 
tee  by  Parliament,  with  a  grant  of  cer¬ 
tain  funds,  in  order  that  no  opportunity 
of  enriching  the  collection  by  purchases, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  may  be  lost. 

16. — Ireland. — From  Munster  and 
Connaught  there  is  no  news.  Every  thing 
appears  tranquil  in  Cork,  Kerry,  Lime¬ 
rick,  and  Tipperary,  as  well  as  in  the 
counties  west  of  the  Shannon.  The  ju¬ 
dicious  and  constant  manner  in  which  the 
insurrection  act  has  been  w'orked,  as  well 
as  the  confidence  which  the  presence  and 
conduct  of  the  King’s  Counsel  bestowed, 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  resident 
gentry  and  to  the  Magistracy  that  portion 
of  energy  which  will  be  sufficient,  w’e 
hope,  to  repress  any  farther  disposition  to 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. — 
The  machinery  of  the  new  act  is  now  in 
progress.  If,  as  it  is  asserted,  the  peace 
of  the  south  mainly  attributable  to  this 
circumstance,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  its  complete  organization  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
the  country  and  the  government  on  the 
state  of  Munster  at  this  moment. — Dub^ 
lin  Evening  Post. 

2\»’-^Deistical  Society*--^  On  Sunday 
afternoon  last,  in  consequence  of  {irevious 
information,  the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
along  with  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  and  a 
small  body  of  Police  under  Captain  Robin¬ 
son,  proceeded  to  the  Cordiner’s  Hall,  in 
the  Potter-row,  where  they  surprised  a 
full  meeting  of“  The  Edinburgh  Free 
Thinkers*  Zetetic  Soeiciy*’*^  Theprefident, 


a  mrner,  residing  in  the  Canongate,  named 
Wilson,  and  two  leading  mcml>crs,  nam¬ 
ed  Affleck,  were  apprehended ;  the  rest 
of  the  audience,  consisting  chiefly  of  youths 
and  journeymen  tradesmen,  were  allowed 
to  depart,  on  giving  their  names  and 
places  of  residence.  Among  the  group 
were  several  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
three  individuals  apprehended  were  yes¬ 
terday  admitted  to  bail 
High  Court  of  Justiciary.— aVoc. 
18.— James  Burtnay  was  placed  at  the 
Bar,  charged  with  a  brutal  assiiult  upon 
Janet  Anderson,  a  girl  of  only  eight  years 
of  age,  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
shocking  barlurity,  at  I’restwick,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  on  the  1  tth  of  September 
1821.  The  case  came  on  at  the  lust  Ayr 
Circuit,  but,  ov.ing  to  a  neglect  in  the 
proceedings,  n  as  remitted  to  this  Court. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. — The 
evidence  w'us,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  taken 
with  shut  doors,  but,  from  the  speeches  of 
Counsel,  and  the  learned  Judge’s  charge 
to  the  Jury,  we  gathered  the  following 
outline  of  this  barbarous  case  :  The  first 
witness  examined  was  Janet  Anderson, 
who,  although  of  such  tender  years,  de¬ 
tailed  the  circumstances  of  her  l>rutal 
violation  with  such  surprising  clearness, 
as  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  state¬ 
ment,  from  which  it  apjiearcd,  that  her 
young  brother  and  herself  accomi>anicd 
the  prisoner  to  a  field  for  potatoes,  from 
whence  the  prisoner  sent  the  boy  home 
with  the  spade  and  grajw,  or  fork,  they 
had  been  using,  and  then  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  crimes  libelled.  The  little 
girl’s  mother  and  others  proved  the  con¬ 
dition  she  arrived  at  home  in  ;  that  she 
lost  her  reason  for  some  time,  and  that 
she  was  still  in  a  weakly  state.  Dr 
Whiteside  and  Mr  M‘Dcrment,  medical 
gentlemen,  were  unhesitatingly  of  opinion 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  prison¬ 
er’s  guilt  to  the  full  extent  of  the  charges. 
The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
Burtnay  w*as  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
Ayr  on  the  20th  of  December. 

Allan  Campbell,  accused  of  tw'o  acts  of 
house-breaking  and  theft,  was  afterwards 
found  guilty  on  both  charges,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  14  years  transportation. 

25 _ John  Forrest  this  day  pleaded 

guilty  of  stealing  a  l>ay  horse  from  Pow- 
bum-park.  Parish  of  Libberton,  in  the 
month  of  July  last*;  and  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  having  humanely  restricted  the  libel 
to  infer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  Forrest 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  beyond 
seas  for  life. 

•  .lacob  Wagner,  a  lad  of  only  15  years 
of  age,  was  afterwards  convicted  of  rob¬ 
bing  a  gentleman  of  his  watch,  and  was 
also  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life. 
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Port-G'.a.^ow.— blames  M*Lean. 
l^reitwiLk.— John  Lioyd. 
yueensferry. — ('anii>bell  Innei:. 

Renfrew.— Robert  King. 

Rutlierglen.— Andrew  Hardie  of  Ncwlioti'C 
Sanquhar. — Thomas  Crichton. 

Selkirk. — Andrew  Lang. 

St.  Andrews.— V^'iUiam  Haig  of  Lcggic. 

Stirling — John  I'homson  of  Allan  1‘ark. 
Stranraer. — William  Kerr. 

1'^.— Right  Hon.  W  illiam  Dundas. 

>Vigton. —  The  Hon.  M.  Stewart. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

_Scpt.  26. — The  Rev.  Alex.  Macfarlane  admitt  d 
Minister  of  the  united  lurishes  of  Crathie  eikI 
Braemar. 

—  50.— John  Iju^,  preacher,  ordained  to  be 
^linistcr  of  a  Scottish  Church  in  Sydnei,  New 
South  Wales. 

OcL  26. — TTie  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  presented 
by  the  King  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Cask, 
\  aeant  by  the  translalioti  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Robeit- 
son  to  FortivioL 

Nov.  1. — Mr  Henry  Henderson,  preacher,  jue- 
senled  by  Air  Richardson  of  Pitfour,  to  the  chunh 
and  ))an^  of  Kinclaven. 

14. — Mr  John  Newlands,  preacher,  to  be  i>astor 
of  the  second  United  Associate  Congregation  oi* 
Falkirk. 

—  Mr  William  Johnstone,  to  be  pastor  of  the 
United  Associated  Congregation  of  Limekilns. 

26. — The  Rev.  John  W  allace  to  be  Minister  of 
the  Church  and  Parish  of  Abbay  Saint  Bathans. 
presby-tery  of  Dunsc. 

III.  MILITARY — FOR  NOVEMBEB. 
Brevet  Capt  EUard,  13  F.  to  be  Major  in  the 
Armv  15  Aug.  1822. 

Lieut.  Mitchell,  54  F.  specially  employed 
in  making  Surveys  of  the  Fields  of 
Ilaltle  in  the  Pcmnsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  have  the  Rank  of  Capt 
in  tlie  Army  3  Oc*t. 

2  Dr.  Gds.  C.  Craufurd,  Comet  by  purch.  v  ice  It 
Craufurd,  ret  •  10  do. 

9  Dr.  Lieut  Ferguson,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Minchin,  ret  26  Sept. 

Cornet  Beresford,  Lieut.  dt’. 

P.  B.  WllliamR,  Comet  do. 

13  Assist  Surg.  (iibson,  from  69  F.  Assist. 

Surg.  vice  Bolian,  63  F.  16  do. 

8  F.  Lieut  Lord  Howarde  de  Walden,  from 

Gren.  Gds.  Capt.  by  purch.  rice 
Tucker,  ret  . 

9  Eus.  Hilton,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  wt- 

ham,  dead  Sept. 

11‘  Lieut  M'Cmmmen,  Capt  by  puitu. 

vice  Danger,  ret.  Id 

Ens.  Tuckett,  Lieut 
Ens.  Walker,  Ens.  “O. 

13  Lieut  Drought,  Capt  by  purcli.  vice 

Darker,  ret 

Ens.  Bannister,  Lievtt  >  “C* 

J.  Lawson,  Ens.  ’’  ^9* 

19  Ens.  Tydd,  Ad>  vice  Hawker,  /»dl. 

only'  .  ,26  Sept 

Hosp.  Assist  Shiefi,  Assist  burg,  vice 
McDonnell,  dead 

25  Ens.  Howard,  from  59  F.  Ens.  virc 

Locke,  h.  p.  1  Ceylon  Reg. 

32  W'.  S.  Dalton,  Ens.  by  purch.  via- 

Campbell,  prom.  Ir 

Lieut  Olivier,  Capt  by  purch.  Jr* 
den,  84  F.  *0 

Ens.  Palk,  Lieut  ‘ 

E.  G.  EUot,  Ens.  . 

56  Ens.  Butt,  Lieut  vice  Dmmmoiw,  dew 

A.  D.  Cuddy.  Ens.  ^ 

59  '  2d  Lieut  Johnson,  from  h.  p.  * 

Rc|.  Em.  (paying  >  vice 

64  Lieut  JuU,  Adj.  vice  W'alftwd.r^^^j* 

69  Ilosfs  Assist.  Coidtlan, 

Vice  Gibson,  43l)r.  *  19 

76  Bt  Maj.  vniutt,  klaj.  by  TUi<»- 

MTounkJ,  ret  " 


I.  CIVIL. 

Nov.  7.—Sk  W'alter  Scott,  Bart  to  be  Deputy 
lieutenut  the  County  of  Ro';bur^. 

—  Joshua  Henry  Mack^ie,  Esq.  .Advocate,  to 
be  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  iu 
Scotland,  in  room  of  Lord  Kinedder,  deceased. 

1 6. — Sir  James  Mackintosh  elected  Lord  itector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

26.-rJohn  Bailingall,  M.  D.  to  be  professor  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  i-kiuiburgh. 

—  Dr  W'ilham  Knight  to  be  Professor  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen. 

—  Charles  Skene,  M.  D.  to  be  Professor  cf 
Medidne  in  the  Marischal]  College  of  Aberdeen. 

29.  — John  Hope,  Elsq.  Advocate,  to  be  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Solicitor-General  for  Scotlaml,  in  the  ro(Mu 
of  James  Wedderburu,  Et>q.  desceased. 

Members  returned  to  serve.  \n  Parliament. 

July  2. — Borough  of  Camelford — Sheldon  Cra- 
dock. 

6.— Borough  of  King’s  Lvnn— IlonourableJohn 
Walpole. 

August  .3. — Borough  of  Stockbridge — E<lward 
Geoflfrev  Smitli  Statuey. 

5. — siiire  of  VVigton— Sir  'William  Maxwell  of 
Monteith,  Bart. 

30.  — Borough  of  Clitheroe— Henry  Pocker. 

Oct.  5. — Borough  of  Orford— Clvarles  Ross. 


Chief  Magistrates  of  Scottish  Burghs. 

Aberdeen. — Alexander  Brown. 

Aberdeen  Old. — Professor  Paul. 

Aiman — Roliert  Dickson. 

Anstruther  Piaster. — George  Forbes. 

Anstruther  Wester. — ^Andrew  Meldrum. 
Arbroath. — James  GoodalL 
Auctermuchty,— John  Gihner. 

Ayr.— William  Cowan. 

Banfll— George  Robinson. 

Brechin. — Colin  Gillies. 

BruntLslan  1 — Robert  Fergusson  of  Ritith. 
C'ampbeltown. — Duncan  Stewart  of  Kilbuckic. 
C'ulross.— James  Gibson  of  Ingliston. 
Cupar-Fife.— Andrew  Christie. 

Dingwall — Janies  A.  S.  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth. 
Dumbarton — Jaa>b  Dixon. 

Dumfries.— John  Kerr. 

IJundee. — Patrick  Anderaon  of  Laws. 
Dunfermline.— John  Scotland  of  Easter  Larder. 
Earlsferry. — W’illiam  Anderson. 

Edinburgh. — Sir  W  illiam  ArbuthnoC,  Bart. 
Forfar. — Charles  Webster. 

Gatehouse. — Nelson  Rae. 

Girv  an — James  Dunn. 

Glasgow. — Hon.  William  Smith. 

Greenock. — Archibald  Bain. 

Haddington. — Alexander  Hislop. 

Hamilton.— William  Hamilton. 

H^ensbsMgh. — Jacob  Dickson  of  Rosebank. 
lnverary.-^olin'CampbelI.  “ 

Invameas.— Jain»  RcMvertson  of  AwTtnaskiach. 
Inverury.— W’iiliam  Robertson  of  Pitmedden. 
Irvine.— LieuL  Gen.  James  Montgomerie, 
Jedburgh.— John  Jackson, 
mmamock. — Thomas  Greenshields. 

Kilmaurs. — Robert  Smith. 

Kilrennv. — James  Reekie. 

Krckcaldy.— WTalter  Fergus  of  Stcithore. 
Kirkiutullooh.— James  Wailaoe. 

RirkwalL — Samuel  Laing  of  Pebdale. 

Lanark — ^William  Tod  of  Birkwood. 

Lauder. — Alexander  Dawson. 

Leslie. — William  Anderaon. 

Linlithaow — John  Boyd  of  Woodsidc. 
Maxwoltown.— Jlames  Shortridge. 

Maybole.— Gilbert  Wikon. 

Montrose — ^Vfilliam  Jamieson. 
Musselburgl^ohn  Laitaii. 

North  Berwick.— John  Daliymplc. 
Newton-upon-Ayr.— John  Moore. 

Psisley.  Jamas  Carlisle. 

PMhIes.— James  Ker. 

Perth.- Patrick  Gilbert  StewgrL 
^teuweem.— John  Tod. 

ToOocIuImwi.— Thomas  Baird. 


1822.]  Register.^ AppoinimentSf  Promotions. 
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M  F.  CapL  Hon.  R.  C.  An!in,  from  32  F- 
Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Bt  Lieut.  Col. 
Poitier,  ret  26  Sent  1822. 

1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut  Pijfgott,  from  late  7  Vet.  Bn. 

Lieut,  vice  l>Teghom,  ret.  list  10  Oct. 

2  Ens.  Lowrie,  Adj.  rice  Ilogon,  ret  list 

SC  SejiL 

Hospital  Staff, 

Or.  Neale,  from  h.  p.  Physician  2.S  Sept.  1822. 
Ht  Dep.  Insiv.  Baillie,  from  h.p.  Surg.  vice  Walter, 
r*  .  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  G.  Dempster,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  As.'i!5t. 

vice  Hall,  prom.  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Faman,  from  h.  p.  2j  F.  Assist  .‘*urg. 

vice  Laidlaw,  cancelled  10  Oct. 

Hosp.  Assist  Bruce,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist  vice 

Coghlan,  prom.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Nevison,  from  h.  p.  Hosjv  Assist. 

V  ice  Sibbald,  prom.  do. 

Staff. 

Ht.  Mai.  Hon.  Charles  Gore,  85  F.  Dro.  Qua.  Mast 
tien.  in  Jamaica,  with  Rank  of  Lieut  Col.  in 
the  .Army,  vice  Couper,  res.  19  Sept  1822. 

Exchanges, 

Bt  Major  Bowen,  from  G7  F.’with  Capt  Ilav,  h. 

p.81  F.  * 

Capt  Schulte,  from  12  F.  with  Bt  Major  Jones, 
h.  p.  Port  Serv'. 

- Hon.  G.  Anson,  from  3  F.  Gds.  with  Capt. 

Northey,  52  F. 

- Lockwood,  from  80  F.  with  Capt  Bunbi:r\', 

h.  p.  Port  Sen'. 

Lieut  Magan,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  with  Lieut  Law- 
renson,  1.3  Dr. 

- Archdall,  from  11  Dr.  with  Lieut  Mulkcm, 

17  F. 

- Clay,  from  5  F.  txith  Lieut.  Carruthers,  h.  p. 

43  F. 

.  - A.  Maclean,  from  20  F.  with  Lieut.  Barker, 

h.  58  F. 

— — -  Wemyss,  from  21  F.  with  Lieut  Hill,  h.  p. 
68  F. 

—  '  Lewen,  from  12  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 
Campbell,  h.  p. 

— —  ■  ■  Richmond,  from  49  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 
Atkinson,  h.  p.  48  F. 

- Mahon,  from  5]  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Liettt 

Miller,  h,  p. 

—  - Gammell,  from  61  F.  with  Lieut.  W.  Mac* 

kenzie,  h.  p.  72  F. 

Ensi^  Gilbert,  from  23  F.  w  ith  Ensign  Smart,  41 

Quart  Mast  Bagshaw,  from  Rifle  Brig,  with  Lieut 
Daunt,  h.  p.  84  F. 

Surg.  Mole,  from  60  F.  with  Surg.  Glasco,  h.  p. 
59  K. 

Surg.  Bulkeley,  from  32  F.  with  Surg.  Walker,  h. 
p.  4  W.  1.  R. 

Stan  Assist.  Surg.  Bigsby,  with  Assist  Surg.  Rossi* 
ter,  h.  p.  97  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Lieut  CoL  Poiter,  84  P. 

Major  M'Donald,  76  F, 

C^t  Tucker,  8  F. 

-  -  Darker,  1 1  F. 

—  —  Harker,  15  F. 

Cole,  AcH.  South  Devon  Mil. 

Comet  ^bert  Crauford,  2  Dr.  Gds. 

Removed  from  the  Service,  but  allowed  to 
sell  his  Commission, 

Capt  Jebb,  Royal  Hone  Gda. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 

Stair.  .Aieist  .Surg.  I.aidlaw,  from  h.  p.  66  F. 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  W.  P.  Clay,  late  of  40  F.  Southwell, 
Notts  TJ  Sept  1822. 

Lieut  Gen.  Winter,  late  of  R.  Mar.  London  10  Oct. 
Major  Gen.  Rainsford,  89  F.  Madras  May. 

Cdlonel  Mackintosh,  late  of  R.  Mar.  15  Sept. 
M^or  Coultman,  53  F.  Poonamallec,  Ceylon 

22  May. 

—  ■ .  Turner,  late  8  Vet.  Dn.  Canterbury  • 

21  Sept 

CapC.  Ma)*ne,  59  F.  on  board  the  Canges  at  Sea 

7  July. 


Capt  O’Doherty,  h.  p.  25  F.  I.o]ulon  4  Sent  1822. 

- (Jrier,  h.  p.  100  F.  Wexftml  7  Oct. 

■  ■  Christie,  h.  |>.  Dunluji’s  Corjw,  Dorrator. 
Stirling  27  Aug. 

- HillTh.  p.  89  F.  14  do. 

- Jackson,  Adj.  to  2d  Lecils  Local  Militia 

, .  _  .  H  Sept. 

Lieut  Daniel,  17  Dr.  on  Ixxud  tlie  ship  Partridge, 


onjiaiisage  from  Bomba 
I*rior,  46  F.  Bellary,  Madras 


1 7  Mnnii. 
6  du. 


Leroux,  48  F.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
^  IS  Oct 

Drummond,  56  F.  Mahebourg,  Mauritius 

.TO  April. 

Abraliam,  Invalids,  Bradford  28  July. 
Groves,  late  11  Vet  Bn. 

Black,  26  F.  h.  ix  Peebles  1 8  Aug. 

Usher,  h.  p.  62  F.  Marquise,  near  Calais 

11  Oct 


' '  ■  Bath,  h.  11.  78  F.  Aberdi*en  31  July. 

— “ —  Balfour,  n.  |>.  *79  F.  Ciuitham  20  Scpi, 

- Neinbhwd,  h.  p,  98  F.  19  Mauh. 

- Hall,  h.  p.  99  F.  at  William  Henry,  laiwer 

Canada  H.FuJj. 

—  - .'Symons,  h.  p.  York  Rang.  Bourton.  (ilou- 

eester  Srid. 

Comet  Page,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  (late  of  4  Dr.  Gds.) 

Charlton,  .Soinersebhire  15  Oct. 

Ensign  M'Donald,  Invalids,  Berwick  8  Aug. 

- ^PLean,  late  2  Vet  Bn.  Wimlstir  26  do. 

- Bowen,  late  5  Vet  Bn.  20  do. 

- Bruns,  h.  p. «)  F. 

- Sadleir,  h.  p.  Unattached,  Bimirngham 

10  .Sopt. 

Quart  Mast  B’  lckie,  55  F.  St  Thome,  Bangalore, 
Madras  25  Manh. 

—  - - -  -  Wilkie,  late  Cape  Reg.  CamlK-rwcll 

•22  July. 


Medical  Dejtarimcni, 


Staff  Surg.  Fisher,  h.  p.  Edinburgh 

- M'Doncll,  M.  1).  19  F.  Dublin  8  Sejd. 

Stall' Assist.  Surg.  l.aidlaw,  previously  h.  p.  66  K. 

16  April. 

Hosp.  A.ssis.  Von  Exter,  h.  p.  Canada  21  Oii.  1821. 
Pro\  ost  Marshal  to  the  I-ife  and  F.  (id*,  and  l*rison 
fur  De.-erters,  Thomas  Bass,  London 

12  Oct.  1822. 


FOR  DECEMDEH. 

Bre^ct  Capt.  Storey,  5  Dr.  Gds.  tol)c  Major  in 
Ine  Army’  15  Aug.  IH22. 

Lieut  Jacob,  of  E.  I.  C.  D«)Ot  Chat* 
ham,  lemptHary  Rank  of  Lirut.  in 
the  Army  while  so  employed  24  Oct. 
R.  Ho.  G.  Eas.  Brunt  Loin  U.  p.  3  W.  I.  H.  (It. 

M.)  Cor.  25  do. 

6  Dr.  (ids.  V*'.  S.  Phillim,  (R.  M.)  do.  dr. 

4  Dr.  Lieut  M^Cam-ry,  from  h.  p.  58  F.  (R. 

M.  at  Cavalry  Ilepot,)  do.  do. 

7  Ens.  Aird,  from  b.  in  F.  (U.  M.)  do. 

do. 

9  Ea«.  Rind,  frc4n  h.  p.  York  ('bass.  (R. 

M.)  do.  dc. 

10  ror..Slr  J.  TroIlone.Bt  IJcut  by  purch. 

tice  Ivord  CedJ,  76  F.  24  do. 

Lord  James  Fite  Roy,  Cor.  by  purch. 

do. 

11  Troop,  Quart  Mast  Griffin,  (R.  M.) 

Cor.  25  4lo. 

13  Lieut  M‘A!pine,Cai>t  by  purth.  vice 

Dixon,  ret  31  do. 

Cor.  Temi>le,  Lieut  by  purch.  do* 

Cor.  Gamier,  Cor.  by  i>urch.  do, 

16  .‘ierj.  M^  Blood,  (R.  M.)  Cor.  25  do. 
Grcn.  Gds.  Ens.  Knox,  from  88  F.  Eofc  ami  IJeut. 

by  purch.  vice  Lord  II.  de  Walden,  f$ 
r.  24  Cm. 

17  F.  Lieut  Crawley,  Capt  by  puixli.  vice 

Bt  Nixon,  ret  7  Nov. 

29  Ens.  Cliainpain,  fronm  41  F.  Kn*.  vice 

Wild,  h.  p.  72  F.  3i 

31  Lieut  Bohon,  Capt  by  purch.  rice 

Glover,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Goodwin,  Lieut  Ky  purdi.  31  do. 
G.  Ruxton,  Ens.  by  purch.  7  Nov. 
41  Ens.  lieere,  from  h.  p.  72  F,  Ea^  vke 

(ffuiinpain,  29  F.  ,  . 

55  Lieut  Stevrart  Quar.  Mast  vice  Blackic. 

dead  7  Nov  . 

59  lieut.  riuttcibmk,  Capt.  vice  Mayne, 

dead  do. 


Reg^isifr. — Apjfoiutni^nt^,  Promotions. 


CDee- 


>9  F.  Lus.  jJurray,  LieuL  7  Nov.  ISii. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Cathcart,  Ens.  do- 

M  Bl  Maj.  Dickson,  &laj.  by  ptirch.  vioe 

Lieut.  CoL  Bailey,  ret.  do. 

Lieut.  Montapi,  (!apt.  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Carthew,  Lieut,  by  purdi.  do. 

C.  D.  Bailey,  Ens.  by  purch.  da 

rr  Gent.  Cadet  Deverell,  from  R.  'MiL 

Coll.  Ens.  da 

59  Ens.  Moorsoom,  from  h.  p.  31  F.  (Gent. 

Cadet)  Ens.  da 

71  LieuL  Long,  CapL  by  purch.  vice  Bar¬ 
nard,  rcL  31  OcL 

Ens.  Montagu,  LieuL  by  purch.  da 

'  Ens.  Denny,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  Ens.  by 
purch.  da 

7d  LieuL  Lord  T.  Cecil,  CapL  by  purch. 

vice  Villet,  prom.  24  da 

57  Ens.  Thomas,  from  h.  p.  101  F.  (GenL 

Cadet)  Ens.  7  Nov. 

B8  G.  S.  Digb^’,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Knox, 

Gren.  Gds.  24  OcL 

i>9  Gent.  C^adet  J.  Robinson,  from  R.  MiL 

Coll.  Ens.  7  Nov. 

91  Ens.  C.'ahill,  LieuL  vice  Egan,  dead  do. 

J.  Robeson,  Ens.  da 

2  W.  L  R.  LieuL  M‘Carthy,  from  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 

LieuL  vice  Alt, -5  VeL  Bn.  .31  OcL 
J.  Spence,  Eas.  ^^ce  Hewan,  dead 

7  Nov. 

I  R.  V.  B.  Ens.  Dutton,  from h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn.  Ens. 

>icc  Buchanan,  QuarL  MasL  25  (X*L 
Cor.  Bickerton,  from  h.  p.  Wag.  Train, 

'  Ens.  vice  Dumford,  reL  lisL  do. 
Cor.  Coward,  from  h.  p.  'Wag.  Train, 
Ens.  vice  Dr.mford,  rcL  lisu  do. 
Eoi.  .\Lexandci,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Ens. 

da 

Ens.  Oxley,  from  h.  p.  3  \V.  I.  R.  Ens. 

da 

Ens.  Graliam,  from  h.  p.  5  W.  I.  R . 

Ens.  da 

CapL  Kirkman,  from  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 

Capt.  do. 

CapL  DUlon,  fromh.  p.  101  F.  CapL 

•  da 

CapL  Burgess,  from  h.  p.  C  F.  CapL 
vice  Galbraith,  rcL  list  no. 

Ens.  Masme,  from  h.  p.  52  F.  Ens.  vice 
Norton,  Yet.  INt  da 

En*.  L«*L  from  h.  p.  90.  F.  Ens.  da 
lln^.  Hudson,  from  h.  a  York  Rang. 
^  "  Eos.  6^ 

B  1  I.  Cot.  Sir  G.  H.  B.  W'ay,  from  h.  p.  22  F. 

7  Nov. 

LieuL  CoL  Coghlao,  from  late  5  VeL 
Bn*  LieuL  CoL  vice  Hooper,  dead 
.  .  1  -  ^  .  -  2.5  OcL 

CapL  Drew,  from  h.  p.  3  Gar.  Bn.  C:^^ 
vice  Alexander,  reL  Ksl  oa 

CapL  UackeL  from  h.  p.  27  F.  CapL 

do. 

’  Lieirt.  Alt,  from  2  W.  1.  R.  Lieut,  vice 

Coliingwood,  reL  lisL  da 

LieuL  Ilicards,  from  h.  n.  Sl5  F.  LieuL 
vice  WainwrighL  reL^  da 

LieuL  Atkin,  from  h.  p.  Fbreign  VeL 
Bn.  ^^pL  \ioe  GueaL  roL  list  da 
Em.  Cassan,  from  h.  p.  93  F.  Ens.  vice 
’  Byrne,  ret  Iht  da 

Exduingcs, 

BL  LieuL  CoL  Ogilvie,  from  1  Dr.  GdL  with  Ma- 
}or  d’Este,  11  F. 

C«pL  Hought^,  fhmi  43  F.with  BL  Major  Smith, 
<3  F . 

LieuL  and  CapL  Greville,  from  Gren.  GdL  with 
CapL  Peri,  h.  p.  2  W.  I.  R. 

LieuL  Hidunan,  from  11  Dr.  with  LieuL  Windus, 
2  F. 

UeuL  Sherburne,  from  1  F.  with  LieuL  Keoch, 
h.  p.  58  F. 

- —  R  Meredith,  from  13  F.  rec.  diff  with 

LieuL  R.  Meredith,  h.  a  16  F. 

- —  Aimstnog,  from  .55  F.  rec.  diff  with  LieiitJ 

Richardson,  h.  p.  CotdsL  Gds. 

- 77  F.  with  Lieut  Clarke, 

Rifle  Bng. 

Eml^  from  15  F.  with  Fjisign  Codrington, 

A.  p.  no  F. 


Resignations  and  RetiremenU. 

LieuL  CoL  Bailey,  64  F. 

Major  Nixon,  17  F. 

Ca^  Dixon,  1.5  Dr. 

— —  Glover,  31  F. 

— —  Barnard,  71  F. 

Dismissed. 

Pun’oyors  G.  Dickson  and  Joseph  Gunson,  hav¬ 
ing  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  practioes  and  gross 
misconduct,  as  connected  with  the  Department 
under  their  chaise  in  the  Peninsula,  have  been 
dismissed  His  Majesty’s  Service. 

Deaths. 

Major  Gen.  Procter,  Rath  31  OcL  1822. 

— . — — —  Sir  H.  White,  K.  C.  B.  Bath  Nov. 
CoL  Ixrnl  Grantley,  1  Surrey  MiL  London  13  Nov. 
Major  Beck.  17  F.  23  April. 

- Loftie,  55  F. 

- Parry,  late  of  Royal  Marines  8  May. 

- —  Hartley,  h.  p.  61  F.  21  Aug. 

CapL  Hemsworth,  46  F.  on  board  the  Hindostan 
on  passage  to  England  5  June. 

- RoyciafL  h.  p.  50  F.  Adjutant  to  Chelsea 

Hospital,  Chelsea  Nov. 

— —  Mitclicll.  ret  12  Gar.  Bn. 

- Flack,  ret.  4  VeL  Bn. 

- Hare,  reL  5  VeL  Bn.  March. 

- Alex..  Mackenzie,  h.  p.  42  F.  8  Jun“. 

- Du  Sable,  h.  p.  60  F.  Stepney  24  SepL 

- Cockell,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines,  51  Jan. 

—  Alexander,  h.  p.  da  4  do. 

- Hole,  da  June. 

- Lambert,  h.  p.  21  F.  Nov. 

LieuL  LindMay,  4  Dr.  Bombay  1  June. 

, - Brisco,  1 1  Dr.  on  {lassage  to  England  Feb. 

- -  F^an,  91  F.  Jamaica  10  Aug. 

- —  Mercer,  reL  4  VeL  Bn.  26  da 

- Brewer,  (h.  p.  Adj.  of  HecniiL  D'lsL)  Havre 

23  SepL 

——Warner,  h.  p.  4  P.  Get  1821. 

- Elwin,  h.  p.  51  F.  14  April  1822. 

- Cooper,  h.  p.  52  F.  31  March. 

- Dixon,  h.  ji.  59  F.  19  do. 

- Tiiistleton,  h.  p.  37  F.  26  June. 

■  — ■  Grant,  h.  p.  90  F.  22  Jan. 

- Ford,  h.  p.  101  F.  21  March. 

—  —  Llewelyn,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig.  22  July. 

- W’ebber,  h.  p.  Rifle  Br.  Onichester,  50  OcL 

- Kellett,  h.  p.  3  Ceyi  R-  W’aterford  27  Aug. 

—  —  Clibborre,  a  p.  5  Gar.  Bo.  15  F« 

— ^ —  Toole,  Royal  Marines.  ' 

— — ■  W*anng,  h.  ji.  da  1  SepL 

- Bci3soo,da 

- G.  Clark,  (2)  da  28  OcL  1 821. 

—  —  Forwood,  da  2  (XL  1822. 

■  - Murray,  da 

- —  Angus  (Jampbell,  da  10  Aug.  18-1. 

2d  LieuL  Dowling,  n.  p.  Royal  Man  3  March  1822. 
——Serjeant,  da  1 

- C'/olhe,  da  7  Aug. 

- Hoile,  do. 

- CoUioe,  da 

- Jones,  da  .  3“^ 

—  -  - Arnold,  da  ^  5  June. 

Comet  Trollope,  h.  p.  3  Dr. 

Ensign  Hewan.  2  W.  I.  R.  Bahamas  11  Aug. 


Oet  1821. 
14  Anril  1822. 
3l  March. 
19  do. 
26  June. 
22  Jan. 
•1  March. 
22  July. 


28  OcL  1821. 
2  (XL  1822. 


Jan. 
3  June. 

11  Aug. 
24  Feh  1821. 


- StephoiS,  h.  p.  84  F.  24  Tea  I^. 

■  — '  Shaw,  h.p.  Conacan  Rang.  8  April  1^. 

- PoBodc,  h.  a  60  F.  Edinburgh ,  13  SepL 

Paym  Fairfowl491  F.oa  passage:to  England  1  Aug. 
Quan.  MasL  Harshaw,  1  Life  Gds.  10  Sent- 

_ Lees,  late  of  3  F.  Gds.  Camberweu 

20  Nov. 

- _ W’alker,  h.  p.  82  F.  Leeds, 

- —  Burke,  h.  p.  153  F. 

Chanlain  GuntletL  h.  n.  94  F.  27  Majen. 


- —  Burke,  h.  p.  153  F.  ^2  wov. 

Chaplain  Guntlett,  h.  p.  94  F.  Majen. 

Medical  Department. 

Dr.  Philan,  Physician  to  the  Forces  24 
Surgeon  F^tterson,  h.  p.  25  Dr.-  2  N<n. 

- ^ - NiooU,  h.  p.  roar.  Bn.  ’’M'S 

Assist  Sunj.  HanikukU  Royal  ArflUery, 

' - Murray, h.p. 60 F.  .  26Dec.l82!. 

- Bridgman,  Royal  Mannw 

Purveyor  Fielder,  Greenwich  * 

Dep.  Purveyor  Ogle 


\nK.2 


Ht^tfr^^Meieoruhgicat  Tabir. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

N.a-l'he  Edinburgh,  im  (he  Observatory,  CaUonhiiL 

"‘W*— I'he  second  Obser^rati^  forenoon  iunI  flim  (Vcloek  utter 

^  hennomoter.  ”°***  ®  wtemoon,  in  the  first  cohimn,  is  t^en  by  the  Ucfisitr 


182*-  Th«.jB«a|-'^';w.dJ  Wnther. 


Nov.  1  ^ 

*{ 


!2aie6iM.5i\ 

!  .10()1A.32; 

M..VJ  X  . 

29.1fi8  A.54/-^”* 
.350  M.57  \  « 
.428  A.  54/ 
.5jd,iL5U\ 

.550, A  51  / 
.505<M.54\ 

.520  A.54/ 

.5J0  M..MX 
.522  A..VJ/ 

.46'2  :M..)U\ 

.518  A.  54/ 
.629iM.40\ 

.0721  A.  4(5/  "• 
.504,M.44\  ... . 
.590 '  A- 44 
.576,M.44X^, 
Ji56  A.46/ 

.tiW  M.40  I 
.fi«0  A.  17  /  • 

.m  M„5!  » 

.0.54  A.  49  / 

.438  M.4«  X 
?8.‘»99  A.  46/ 

.8.16  M.45  /  c„. 
.6.19  A.  44/ 

.4.3i  M.4."»X  rKi« 

.626  /1. 4.>  /j^We. 


Pair,  but 
dull. 

Pair,  rather 
dulL 

Pair,  with 
sunstiioe 
Pair,  but  ra¬ 
ther  dull. 

DulL 


Pair,  dull 
and  coltL 
PoMt.  mom. 
Hunsh.  day. 
Ilather  dull 
but  fair. 

Pair  mom. 
raiiiv  day. 
Dull,  with 
some  rain. 
Pair,  but 
dull. 

Dull,  heavy 
rain  Ktu-m. 
Dull,  but 
fOT. 

Ileavy  rain 
mad  of  day. 


Thcr.j  Baro.  Wind.  Weather. 


Nov.  16{  ‘  J'-JJ 

>-{^i 

jtil  M..t> 

^  I  A.  15 

^  \  A.  41 
«,  4  ‘h!..»4 

40 i  M.34| 
**i  A.  42 
•-J  M..15 
•  1  A.  44 
24 1  M..14J 
l;\.45 

27  i 

n  .\.41 
ooi  'M.34 
**}  A,.17 

‘*^*Va..17 
vJ  iM.29 
*^V,A.15 


28.8.12,  M 

.9.18 1  A. 
.!):Wi  M 
.129  A. 
29.101  M 
i  .176  A. 
rJkUlh.M, 
129.118]^ 
J  .250  M. 

I  .118  A. 

‘28.99t;  M. 
j  dWy  A. 
29.182  M, 
28d<94  A. 
;  .?«M. 

1  .980  A. 

: 29.32.1  M. 
I  .525  A. 
121C99H  M. 
1  306  A. 
« 20.0.10 
.801  A. 
.7IH  M. 
999  A. 
.976  m. 
376  A. 
.858  M. 
.826  .4. 
.718  M. 
.718  A. 


{ijw. 

lilicble. 

42 /i^’ 
wKcblf. 

Itlisw. 

IJ} 

.Sax 


«}.sw. 


Pair,  but 
dull. 

Pnwt.  mom. 
fair  (biT. 

Dull,  but 
fair. 

Heavy  rain 
iiuNd  of  dav. 
Pair  Jr  mil^ 
Init  dull 
Day  fair, 
iitglit  h.  rain 
Heavy  rain, 
mow  oil  hills. 

Itain  At  sleet. 

Dull  fair  day, 
min  night 
Pair,  with 
tiinsliine. 

Dull  furen.  lu 
rain  aftem. 
Poren.  suns. 
aft.  very  oold.l 
Pair  furen. 
rain  after. 

ProSt  tTMNSL 

rain,  si.  after. 
Isiret  d;  rain. 
MOW  on  liilU 


.Av  erage  of  Rain,  1390  inches. 


AGRICULTCRAL  REPORT. 

The  rain  that  haa  fallen  aince  the  date  of  our  iiwt  amounts  to  3  inehee  iO  decimal 
fiarts.  On  the  5th  of  the  {iresent  month,  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow, 
which  sent  the  shoep  to  the  low  pastures.  The  storm  was  of  short  continuance.  By 
the  9th  the  snow  was  inosGy  dissolved,  and  since  the  10th  there  has  been  a  slight 
frost ;  but  the  thermometer  has  never  stood  below  30^.  The  mean  temperature  fur 
the  two  last  weeks  in  Noveinlier  was  93  decimal  parts ;  and  for  the  tw*o  first 
weeks  in  the  present  month,  37^,  47.  Farm  labours  being  far  advanced  liefure  the 
rains  in  November,  little  Iras  been  {Mnibrmed  since  our  last.  I'he  ground  has  been 
rather  wet  for  carting  out  dung,  and  winter']>loughing  is  fur  the  most  part  over  (  little 
-seed-furrow  has  as  yet  been  turned  over,  it  being  considered  rather  early  for  that  o{)e- 
ration. 

Cattle  have  fieen  for  the  most  part  out  at  pasture  previous  to  the  5tiit  whicli  has 
proved  a  considcrohlc  saving  to  the  fodder.  In  some  of  the  winter  markets,  cattle 
have  experienced  a  brisk  sale.  Horses  brought  very  low  prices.  In  live  com  market 
there  has  lieen  little  alteration  ;  wheat  of  the  best  quality  brings  only  about  2()s.,  and 
Imrley  sells  at  the  same  rate ;  oats  from  14s.  to  15^ ;  beans  and  pease  fnan  1  Is.  to 
12s.  jier  boll.  The  golden  days  of  agricultural  pmsperity  have  come  to  a  termination  : 
— 4iabits  of  luxury  or  of  splendour,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  must  now  be  dispenseil 
with.  It  will  afford  little  matter  of  regret  though  the  jiiano-forte  should  henceforth 
form  no  part  of  the  farmer’s  household  furniture,  or  though  the  over-fed  brace  of 
pointers  should  disappear  from  the  kitchen  yard.  These  are  articles  which,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  when  adopted  by  the  mere  farmer 
into  his  establishment,  they  have  been  uniformly  looked  on,  by  hb  more  frug^  bre¬ 
thren,  as  the  certain  iwognostics  of  sequestration,  poinding,  and  disgrace.  While  ex¬ 
travagance  may  lie  justly  reprobated  in  any  class,  we  suppose  few  would  wish  to  see 
the  British  former  exchange  the  modern  broad -cloth  vestments,  the  stuffod  saddle, 
the  polished  boots,  and  glldetl  spurs,  for  the  hodden  gray,  the  cods  of  sackcloth,  and 
the  boot-hose  of  the  Ixist  century  ;  an  approximation  to  all  this,  however,  is  fast  taf- 
ing  place,  and  the  shock,  which  will  lie  first  felt  liy  the  former,  will,  through  him, 
reach  the  utmost  comer  of  the  land. 

Perlkshirr,  December  14//i  1822. 
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Iladdinffton 


Wheat. 


Bolk.  I  Prices.  Av.  pr. 


Nov.  S-Jl  988  110  25  3 

291  907  17  0  2.=>6 

Dec.  f;  1012  16  0  216 

15  993  17  0  26  0 


Pease. 

Beans. 

mm 

8.  s.  d. 

12  116 
11  110 
11  146 
10  14  3 

12  14  6 
11  146 

10  146 

11  146 

Dalkeith 


London. 


R.  S. 
20  22 
20  22 
20  22 
JO  2l!  20  22 


Lnfflund  q-  Wales. 


Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

1 

O 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

R.  <1. 

27  i 

19  7 

26  5 

28  10 

28  1 

19  « 

26  7 

28  5 

28  9 

19  1 

26  2 

2811 

28  7 

19  7 

26  2 

28  3 

— 

Quarterly  average,  rchtch  governs  Importaiion, 

Wh^^t,  39.S — Kye,  20s.  5a _ Barley,  5?«9.  Hd _ Oats,- 19s.  Id _ Beans,  25s,  W 

IVase.  29s.  Id.  * 


{ 1W2.3  l{cgi,Ur.~a>Ln6  of  Ejcctuwfir,  V— ,  0/4..  ;  4 1. 

12  - Am^terdain,  IS  :  e.  J.i,..,  .4 

Paries  rvs  l^’t  9-  '*  =  «•.  »■""•«"«'>.  ^7  :  ».  Altona,  37  TlO. 

Madrid  371  l’aS»  ’ll'*  'r?a'  *■'  =  Si.  Kranklortam-thc-Maiiic,  Ii7. 

Omr?,  ’  ilr  ‘  .  «''>raltar,  304.  (Jcoa,  «4.  LcRhon,,  17.  I.kl<,n,  591. 

i'  3..5S  New  Ikan  HouWonns, 

.  OS.  A  en  Dollars,  is.  Od.  Silver  in  liars,  standard,  is.  lUd. 

(’..rkor  ITublin,  SOs.,,  Si.,. 

a  '0-  tireo^anl^  «  *‘'s._Madcira,  SOs  a  3(k - lamaicn,  4ds. 

J  <>Uo — Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 


ti  cckly  Prices  qf  Ptc  Public  Funds,  from  20lh  Xov.  h)  11/7*  Dit.  IS22. 


Nov.  20. 

Nov.  27. 

Dec.  7. 

Dec.  11. 

Bank  Stock... . 

2474 

2134 

245 

cent,  rediinil — . 

80^ 

80| 

781 

792 

3  ^  cent,  consols..... . . . 

8U 

m 

1  ** 

3^  ^  cent.  do.  — . ,r,,. _ , 

4.  ^  rent.  do.  . . . 

Ditto  . 

V2l 

084 

10211 

i)2^ 

m 

101  j( 

90J 

904 

912 

902 

India  Stnek.... . . . 

2.y6i 

250*4 

- Bonds _ _ _ 

44  jir. 

43  pr. 

28  [ir. 

33  pr. 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000)....,,,,,, 

1  7  5  pr. 

0  5  pr. 

2  1  pr. 

*  2  4  pr. 

Consols  for  account - - 

814 

m 

French  5  I?”  cents. _ _ _ _ _ 

89fr.50c. 

89  fr.— 

60  fr. 

88fr.45c. 

Altiiabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  lictween  the  20Ui 


October  and  the  20th  Novemlier  1822 

Alley,  J.  Cray’s-hill,  Essrx,  cattle-dealer. 
Armstrong,  W.  Newrastle-u|K>n-Tyne,  merchant. 
.\shwcll,  J.  Nottingham,  iron-founder. 

Kaitibridee,  J.  Whitehaven,  ))Iumber. 

Ha^cll,  W.  and  J.  Wahuil,  platers. 

Baker,  C.  Ilomsey,  Hamjishire,  fell-monger. 

Haley,  T.  W.  Hasing-lane,  wine^ierehant. 

Hiirratt,  Vi.  Eyre-street  hill,  bricklayer. 

Heattie,  J.  Portsea,  vietnaher. 

I’ellamy,  R.  Spaxten,  Somersetshire,  shopkeeper. 
Hcllia,  B.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Ibrkett,  R.  Liverpool  dealer. 

Hiaekband,  G.  Gnossall,  Staffordshire,  grocer. 
Huwroan,  H.  St  John’s-strect,  Clerkcnwell,  haber- 
dasher. 

llremnoT,  A.  Bond-court,  W'albrook,  merchant 

Hrooke,  J.  Lii'erjiool,  druggist 

lirooke,  B.  Wak^,  Somenietshirc,  brewer. 

Drown,  J.  Fleet-market  grocer. 

Huckmaster,  J.  and  W.  Old  Bond-street  army- 
clothiers. 

riuldc,'R.  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  black, 
smiti). 

Cooper,  J.  J.  W’orcester,  drainer. 

Cooper,  J.  Tutbury,  StaiKird,  miller. 

Collins,  W.  Crawford-strect  Mary-k'-bonc,  hnen* 
draixir. 

Cook,  W.  W’ouklham,  Kent  corn-dealer. 

‘Cook worthy,  F.  C.  Hristol,  bookseller, 
t  !ranage,  T.  \^'atling-Bt  near  W  ellington,  grocer. 
Onckett  H.  f^en.  Haddeiiham,  Buckk 
('uming,  A.  Claines,  Worocstenhirc,  draper. 

I  )avics,  W.  Sudburv,  haberdasher. 

Dawson,  J.  Bury,  Lancashire,  linen  and  woolkn- 
drai^. 

Dixon,  T.  Manchester,  joiner. 

Dixld,  W.  Orton,  Westmoreland,  drover. 

Douglas,  J.  and  D.  Riuwell,  tleetrstreet,  drapers. 
Drurey,  J.  .Snaith,  'Y  orkshire,  ooal-mcrehant 
Ilastwood,  J.  MclUiam,  Yorkshire,  cluthkr. 
Edwards,  D.  Gkiucestcr,  tca-tlealcr. 
i:vil,  L.  Walcot  Somcnctiihire,  bill-broker. 
rairliead>  J.  Cresting,  Essc.x,  jobber. 

I  itae,  G.  Totnes,  grocer. 

Fortcr,  J.  Liren  oel,  bri««. 


;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Fox,  J.  Hath,  grocer. 

GilL  W.  C.  Melluhain,  Will*,  linen  dra|)cr. 

Goter,  11.  lliiling.sgate,  fisli-salesman. 

Graham,  H.  .''^horterVeourt  'i'hrogmorton-strcLt. 
stockbroker. 

Graham,  J.Dorset-strcct,  Snlisbury'-square,  cotton- 
man  ufat'turer. 

Groathead,  I  I.'Stqiney  ('auseway,  nutster  moriucr. 
Grcathcad,  J.  Snow-hill,  auctioneer. 

Gregson,  W.  Hull,  lincn-dra})er. 

Green,  J.  King's  Norton,  Worcestershire,  maltster. 
Hales,  E.  Newark,  coin-factor. 

Hall,  R.  jun.  Hury,  cotton-nuinuiacturer. 

Harris,  !•'.  Lisle-street,  dealer. 

1  Icnesey,  R.  Whitccroas-strcet  timbor-mcrcliant. 
Hesse,  G.  A.  Church-row,  Fenchurch-st  broker. 
Hewl^,  J.  (iloucester,  cjd3iiiet.makcr. 

Healey,  M.  Manchester,  draper. 

Hays,  C.aod  W.  F.  Blunden,  Oxford-street,  linen- 
draper. 

IHren,  J,  Hanbu^,  Oxfordshire,  talUiw-ihandJcr. 
Hup{is,  T.  jun.  Yorkshire,  corn-factor. 

Howse,  I*.  Park-street,  Ilanovcr-s(|uare,  horse- 
dealer. 

Hudson,  W.  Camberwdl,  bricklayer. 

Huxley,  C.  R.  Newgate-street,  glover. 

James,  R.  Stamford  Baron,  Northampton,  veteri¬ 
nary-surgeon. 

Johnson,  B.  J.  Houndsditch.cabinctroakcr. 
Juhnaon,  J.  Pontefract,  nuUtster. 

Jones,  J.  C.  Bridgnorth,  linen-draper. 

Kewer,  J.  Little  Windmill-street,  ourncntcr. 
Kenningtou,  C.  Glamford  Briggs,  Lincolnshire, 
draper. 

Kitchen,  R.  and  J.  Amery,  Liverpow,  tailors. 

Lea,  T.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Lee,  J.  llonefeydown,  lighterman. 
lx>yland,  R.  Liverpool,  soaii-buikler. 

LiiMlsay,  W.  J.  W.  Hath,  silk-ineroer. 

Maunitig,  J.  Ckroent’K  Inn,  money-broker. 

Mtxjre,  G.  jun.  Deptford,  tutibcr  and  coal-mer 
chant. 

Newman,  J.  Upper  East  Smithflold.  slop-sclkr. 
Noakes.  W.  Old  City  Cliamben,  winamcrdiaot 
Parker,  T.  jun.  Wood-street,  hort». 


-t-  is- 


IlegisUr* — BiriJis> 


Stubbs,  T.  C’iawfi»ril-8trrct,  grocer. 

Thompson,  M.  C.  Kiiigston-upon-HaU,  grocer. 
Thork-y,  J.l'hoTlton-row,  Miuichester,  merchant. 
TrUkle,  K.  Ntmeaton,  mercer. 

L'lidcrwood,  H.  Clieltenham,  builder. 

J*  Totiies,  lincnnlraiier, 

Wainvvricht,  B.  llereford,  maltster. 

Whittle,  W.  fi.  IJeaminster,  Dorsetshire,  tanner. 
Whyte,  I).  Ix’wes,  linen-drapCT. 

Wilson,  K.  and  I*.  Mcthley,  Yorkshire,  maltsUxs. 
W  ilhams,  VV.  S.  Brompton,  eoach-ituisUt. 
W<H>dwanl,  E.  Derby,  innkeepet. 


Harlford,  E.  High  llolbom,  draper. 

Ilivers,  G.  JiuUT-ktri'et,  Brumwick-44|ttare,caVr.et< 
maker. 

Hobinson,  P.  Kendal,  draper. 

ItobiTiHon,  W.  Great  Ht.  Helen’s,  imitrance-broker. 
Boweil,  J.  (>ieen-st.  Finsburj’,  timber-iruirchant. 
Sanders,  W.  Bristol,  fish-nmnger. 

.Sell.  J.  High-street,  Shadwell,  cheesemonger. 
Smith,  J.  Liverpool,  leather-eutter. 

Smith,  1'.  Hamilton  Wick»  timhcT-merehaiiL 
Stevens,  B.  Soulbury,  Buekingh.amshirc,  fanner. 
Stoiwurthy,  E.  WhUceha|>el,  cwieeseniunger. 


Alpiiabeticai.  I..1ST  tjf  Scotch  BANKTirn  ciEs  and  Dividends,  announced 
XovemlxT  1822,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Muller,  A.  tV  (  o.  merehanU  in  Leitli. 

Newall,  W  alter,  Bicrdraat  in  Inuidee. 

Nieol,  An  drew,  mvrehant  in  Aberdeen. 

Hennie,  Jolin  Hill,  distiller  near  AlUw. 

Hhind,  William,  merelMint,  DramiiUtic,  kiucas 
diuostiire. 

Waters  .ianiek,  mereliant,  I'hurso. 

Wingate,  John  .li)ini*ii,  inerchanU  and  luauuioi' 
turers,  Cihi'go'.v. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Ai  truckle,  llobcrt,  fanner  and  eattle-ilealcr,  wukl- 
niaina  of  BaUiuon,  ]iarish  of  Kirkiiincr. 

Bmlbwiek  &  Gowilie,  Beihaven;  (teorge  Oowdic 
Co.  Be’ihaven;  Borthwkks  cic  Cu.  Dunbar; 
.'uid  Brme,  Borthwk-k,  »Nt  Co.  Konig»bcrg, 
Prussia,  co-\)artiiers. 

Brown,  William,  in.iitjter  fc  groin-dcnler.  Broom- 
age  mains,  near  E.alkirk.' 

Davidson,  James,  halM‘nUi>her  in  Edinliurgh. 

Hughes  dc  Williams. iaimleiJOtjaet<^  linlithgow. 

HutUai,  Hobeit,  cattJe-ilealcr,  Wester  Uablisk, 
Itarish  of  MuekliarL 

Jaimeaon,  Tliouuia  ik  William,  merchants,  Kirk* 
intillodvi 

King,  (icorge  Holy,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

M‘C  alluin,  l>iinean,  vintner  dc  stabler  in  GIu^w. 

.^facKe:laje,  Alexander,  gra/ior,  lila^ow. 

M'Kissoek,  Hew  in  Co.  nieretiants  in  Ayr. 

U*i.auehlan«  Alexander  Co.  mwrehants  in  Glas¬ 
gow. 

khvleolin,  John,  grocer  A:  builder,  Glasgow. 

Mathisou  6l  Co.  ineruliunts  in  I’^iiburgh. 

Xlutr,  James,  shutsmauufocturer,  Arc.  Kihnaurs. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Carswe’J,  Duncan,  shoemaker  &  leaf her  mei chant 
ill  Paisley ;  by  'i  humos  Bishop,  lealtior-BMrr- 
ehant  theic. 

Eilie,  Jas.  merehant,  Cupor-Fife ;  by  W.  Drniii- 
mond,  writer  tliere. 

Foreman,  Geoigi*  *  Co.  meYilianis  in  Sr>lhig; 
by  (icotgH  .^mellie,  ittcrehniit  in  Llasgkiw. 

Cille/t'k;,  4  ol*n,  imn'Vant  in  Cilasgow ;  by  W. 
Brock,  merehaut  then*. 

M‘Nair,  James,  i>iervlu;iit  A:  sug.ar-rriim.-r,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  by  Akxander  Meifi,  aceoimtant  there. 

Smith,  the  bite  tieorge*,  manufacturer  m  Perth; 
in  the*  Tow  u-e-lci  W*’  (Jftice  there. 
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Maiuuagks. 

I?<22.  May  50.  At  Uoiiilxiy,  John  Sheplicnl,  Esq. 
(^oinu»ai».ler  oi  the  Hoii.  h:a»t  India  Co.ni)ui>?s 
ship  Berwickshire,  ta  Anne,  dau^jhter  of  James 
Stevens,  Lstp  senior  J udge  of  the  t'ourU  of  Aik 
1k*h1  and  Circuit  for  the  provinces  of  alalalxvr. 

Ang.  .>.  At  Maples,  .v.  »V.  lleynun,  f.sq.  of  the 
heoLs  lire)*,  to  Mias  Coekbuni,  ilaugiiter  of  Oeii. 
t.oi'kuuru. 

Sepu  J2.  At  i\’ai>les,  Raron  Ixird  Wailscourt  to 
Mis-i  Lock,  only  oaughUT  of  William  Lock,  Emi. 

tK-U‘Jl.  AtC’iiniageliill,  I’aibley,  W  in.  Macart¬ 
ney  Boss,  Esq.  Mirge«)ii,  Leith,  U>  Elosabeth,  third 
daughter  of  John  Eishcr,  Hs(j.  of  t'ai'riiigehill. 

—  Ardtoriiiso,  Argylcshire,  Uoiuid  l'Hin|K 
Hri3chvLiv)i«*i»  i^lHuUui  Cotli  to  Jdiu'»  it(*U|{Uu;r 

of  the  deceased  .Vngu,  tiregorson,  .  sq.  of  Ardto- 
riiiisli. 

-Ik  At  Nairn,  LieuU'iiant  la^wLs  D.  Mitchell, 
B.  .V.  U>  .VnieliH,  eldest  danghter  of  the  late  Ho- 
iKTt  Falconer,  E*q.  shciiit -substitute  of  Nairn¬ 
shire. 

i's.  At  Ixindo:),  the  lion  I-Mward  Gore  (brother 
of  tlw  Earl  of  Arran,  and  of  l-aly  Isiibella  Dmi- 
gias  of  Uippiiigale),  to  .diss  Miiry  Anne  iXiuglas. 
/Jis  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ga>e 
uway  tile  bnde. 

.la  .\t  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  John 
Lucy’ Scudamore,  Es<i.  of  Kciil  Church  Lark,  in 
that  ctniiity,  to  Saran  l.aurH,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  llarforvi  Jones,  Bart,  of  BouUibrook. 

—  At  l>ura,  liobert  Dalgleisli,  Knq.  younger  of 
Scotscraig,  to  Mary,  only  oungtiter  of  .Vlexander 
Bayne,  I'-atj.  of  Uires. 

—  At  kirristlah,  William  Maelcod,  Eiaf.  surgeon 
in  Dingwall,  to  Mary,  sei'ond d.iugliU.r ot  Kciiuclli 
Mackenzie,  Esrp  of  rvirnsdule. 

.11.  At  Kcnsmgutn,  Crqiuin  D.tviil  llae  Ncwall, 
of  the  Hoo.  Kasi  India  CtMiiji.uiy's  ship  Sealesby 
t  astlc,  to  Charlotte  JanetUi,  only  survtx  ing  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Che  late  James  Fateuiier,  t<j«q.  of  Bombay. 

Nov.  1.  in  Cluurtotte  Square,  Knmburgli,  Win. 
Ait'j'nson,  Eim|.  younger  of  Dniinmore,  to  .\ime, 
boi’oiid  daugliUir  or'  Aie\.  .than,  Ku].  of  ilUlside. 

—  At  Seat  borough,  Yorkshire,  Ueorge  .swaby, 
Ks(|.  M.D.  second  son  of  Joiin  .Swaby*  Esq.  of 
Fleasant  Fros{iect,  St  Elizabeth,  Jamaica,  to  Anne, 
cldes  daughter  of  the  late  John  Kobertson,  Em{. 
of  Belmont,  in  the  same  parisb,  Jamaica.  < 

1.  .'\trEdinburgh,  George  Forbes,  Evp  of  Spring- 
hill,  Aberdeenshire,  to  W  luiheliiiina,  daughter  of 
the  laXe  Capbtiu  James  \\'alk4;r,  of  Uig  1  Ion.  East 
India  tJ9»Ti|)any*s  servlee,  ,,, 

—  At  Bitvlun,  William  Fcrrier,  Esq.  late  of 
(irenadaf.tq  .viiss  Black. 

—  At  rlawick,  Thomas  Grieve,  Esq.  of  Skclf* 
hill,  tQ  Marion  .M.  Dickson,  ymuigest  daughter  of 
Archibald  Dickson,  of  Housebyres. 

5.  At  .Arbroatli,  the  Uev.  Mr  Tbodias  Doig,  to 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  Uie  deceased  John 
Andenion,  Esq.  late  I'rovost  of  Arb.oatlu 

d.  At  Etliiiuurgh,  John  Williams,  Esrp  of  the 
1  Ion,  East  India  t  amjiany’s  civil  service,  to  Sophia, 
rlaugliter  of  the  late  Dr  W  illiain  Roxburgh,  also 
of  Lie  Honourable  East  India  Comitaiiy’s  service. 

9.  At  M  Andrew’s,  Major  F.  Dunbar,  of  the  Hon. 
tlic  East  India  Company’s  service,  to  Jessy,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  tlie  Rev.  William  Leslie,  of  Balnageith, 
county  of  ^ioray. 

li*.  At  Leith,  James  .Scarth,  Esq.  merchant, 
Leit^  to  Elua,  daughter  of  John  Dudgeon,  Esq. 

1(>.  At  (Lasguw,  James  Anderson, soliutor, 
FMmburgh,  to  .Margaret,  eldest  daugJiter  of  .Mr 
Hubert  Kowaiid,  Ilutche^nton. 

18.  At  Montrose,  Alexander  Melville,  M.D.  sur¬ 
geon  of  tlie  it jth  rtpinent,  to  Emiabetli,  youngest 
daughter  of  CapL  tieirrge  .‘suUierland  of  tiiat  poiu 

—  At  Fiewuniils,  John  Meiklejolm,  Kmi*  V»  .  S. 
to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Alexauder 
.M't'alluin,  fanner,  Flewiaiids. 

—  At  Bxlinburgh,  Mr  John  Crolcy,  surgeon,  late 
in  tlie  Canadiwi  North  West  Company’s  wrviee, 
to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Mein,  sur¬ 
geon,  Fitt  Street 

19.  At  Kdinburglsf  Mr  Jolm  Gilcliriiit,  to  Jane, 

only  (laug’iter  of  the  late  Alexander  Muirhead, 
Esq.  Castle  Rankin,  SUrliiigslure.  . 

—  At  Aberdeen,  (Tias.  Macdonald,  Esq.  Huntly, 
to  Mum  Helen  Hunter,  Union  Street,  Abenlcen. 

22.  At  W  ester  Klcliies,  Moraysiuie,  LicuL  C.  G. 
Maegregor  Skinner,  21tli  light  drag«»ns,  half  pay, 
to  C^risUna,  youngest  daughter  ot  the  lau  Robert ' 
Gfitfit/  Esq. 


At  Aibroatlu  D.  Ixjuson,  Esip  of  (Spring- 
liolu,  1  owu  Clerk  ol  Arbruiitli,  to  Aune  Forbe*, 
J^u^llge.^t  daugliter  ot  the  Rev.  George  Gleg,  mi- 
iii.Nter  »»f  tlie  go>|iel  Uiere, 

—  I  he  Rev.  David  Barker,  Newcnolc  uiiuei  - 
Lyne,  Ui  Jesin,  eldest  ilaughter  of  Uhj  late  Mr  Da¬ 
vid  Davidson,  merehunt.  Gl.isgow. 

—  Eiiiiburgli.  the  Rev,  Jauu<s 
Mitchell,  to  Jessie,  yomigest  daughter  of  Uie  late 
Mr  WilliHiii  Kiiiiuuol,  e.iemist,  tAlmburgh. 

28.  At  DallK'tii  ColUige,  Mr  Uoliert  BUick,  iiier- 
eliaiit,  U)  .Karali,  youngest  iUiughler  of  Caoreu 
Fark,  Esq.  of  Water  Siiie. 

Ettely,  At  AehmdarriK’h,  in  Argyli*shire,  Major 
Getirge  GeriiiaiiK*  CiK’liraiie,  halt  pay  .lith  rigi- 
meiit,  to  Sucoii,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Uev.  Do- 
luld  M'CoH,  _ J 

DEATHS. 

1822.  Juno  28.  At  Bombay,  Jolui  .Vlvi's  liigiis,  of 
the  Hon.  fji.>t  India  (  oi.i|i:iii)'s  Military  Esiab- 
lislimeiit,  and  sccoiul  son  of  (ieurge  iiiglu,  B.»i|. 
of  Kingsiuills. 

July  8.  At  Calcutta,  Uie  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Banshaw  MitldUUin,  D.D.  laird  Bishop  of  that 
Fresidcncy,  after  a  short  but  severe  illiussi. 

Aug.  20.  At  si-a,  otf  St  Helena,  on  his  return 
from  Java  to  B.unqic,  for  Uil*  recovery  of  hut 
heallli,  John,  son  of  the  late  Jotm  Maekeiikie,  Ewp 
Kiiunaig,  Itoss-Hhire. 

SepL  .1.  At  Kingston,  Janialo.'i,  the  Her.  Janus 
Steele,  ol'  the  Frc.-byteriaii  i*tiui-eh,  aged  23. 

18.  In  Kingston,  Jamautt,  James  Moitat,  B^sq.  of 
the  home  of  James  Motfat  ami  ( 'o.  of  ( ilmigow. 

21.  On  Frovideiuv  Blstate,  Lland  of  Janui.eii, 
Thomas  Jtuies,  after  Uiree  days  iIiim'sis 

22.  At  New  Orleans,  Mr  T  hus.  Bogie,  mtnciMUit, 
formerly  of  CiUegow. 

50.  At  sen,  otl  uie  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  mi  his 
jiaLsagefrom  Buhia  to  Iiamburgh,  Mr  John  skeeii, 
meren.uit  m  lanth,  son  of  .Mr  lauireiK'e Skeen, 
shi|K>wner  Uieie. 

OeL  ic.  .Mrs  Agnes  Reck,  of  Greyabhr,  agtHl  10 1 
years.  She  lived  in  the  sMine  houxe  in  'nliteh  she 
was  married,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  where  shs; 
wa.  Ikuu,  until  she  died. 

15.  AtFilleigh,  Devonshire,  ageil  78.  tlie  Uvv. 
John  Burges  Kar^lake.  T'his  gentleman,  whrti 
an  mfunt,  wm  taved  by  his  nurse-maid  jumping 
out  of  the  window  with  him  in  her  arms,  when 
his  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  tiic  at  SuuUi  Moltoii,  Jan.  .'kl.  1710. 

—  .At  Venice,  M.  Canova,  the  ealebraiUW sculptor. 

M.  At  Cuiblair,  Colin  Sluw,  Esq.  au  aetuig  De- 

n  Lieut ciiai it,  and  one  of  UiculJcst  Uagwlrates 
e  county  of  Inverness. 

10.  lu  Great  t.'orum  Street,  lamiion,  hL  way 
from  Seoilaiid  to  Geneva,  Dr  AluxaddtT  Maicvt. 

—  At  tarlisle,  ageil  71*  the  lady  of  Sir  J.  D.  A. 
Gilpin,  KiiU  oiu*  of  the  AUUeiiieii  af  (larlule,  and 
sihter  to  Sir  E.  Irving,  Bart  of  Koligill  Towar- 
—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  BUUalwthUrndrrson, 
many  years  matron  of  Uie  Cbarrty  WorklMmee  of 
this  city.  Among  other  Icgaei**#  she  lias  left  one 
of  ,i‘.  3u  L)  that  liwtitution. 

21.  At  Exeter,  in  the  UAh  year  of  Im  agi'*  I'hiv 
maj  Caird,  B^lsip  15  years  a  surgeuu  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  a  isdivv  of  Mratlrose. 

—  In  Dublin,  aged  iti,  laaly  Ann  JocaiyR»only 
sister  of  Uie  Blurl  of  Rudeiu 
22.  At  hb  house,  Waltliamstow,  BWx,  Gaorge 
Ballontyiie,  Bkq. 

—  AtSouUifixl,  Mrs  SUaihouse,  senior,  in  the 
8bth  year  of  her  age. 

2,k  At  No.  55,  Gilmore  FUoc,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Margaret  Lbic,  ageil  85. 

—  At  Hardwick,  Shro|ahire,  Sir  Julin  Kyiiasloii 
Foweli,  BarL  who  rcprtnental  that  county  in  Ihir- 
liainent  40  years,  leaving  no  issue;  hb  title  ai^ 
estates  dcvolv'e  to  his  only  bnither,  the  Uev.  B.. 
Kynaston,  Rector  of  Rbliy  and  Horohaui,  Kulliilk. 
—  At  Stirling,  Dr  John  B'orrest,  physknan  thw. 
27.  At  Moor  l*ark,  near  Kilworth,  Stephen,  Earl 
of  MountcashcL 

—  At  her  house  ,  FMinburgh,  l.ady  GordotL  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Sir  John  (Jordoo,  of  Bjwbton,  Bsrt- 
28.  At  BMiiiburgh,  Mrs  Aunf  halnirrs,  relict  of 
the  late  David  liarhng,  Bbq.  AaustancSurgtwn, 
Hon.  East  Imlia  Comjiany’s  service,  Rungnme. 

—  At  Dunbar,  AK-xander  Johnston,  r-aq-  for 
many  years  surgeon  in  that  pUrc.  ,  ^ 

At  kinearoinc  I^odgc,  Mrs  CfOnu*  of  Kin* 
cariUnc. 
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Regiikr, — Deaths. 


O*-!*  Oi).  M  {4ilivKil«  noiu;  UiilH>n.  at  tlu: 
•wivanctxl  age  of  lUN  years,  Mrs  Ann  Mocilonald. 

—  At  ShaiKlwiek  I'lacc,  Eilinburgh,  Mrs  Anne 
twinton,  v.i'lov.' of  f.icut-t’ol.  Robert  Swinton. 

—  At  Ix>mlon,  ;\:iher  tioUlsmidt,  Emj.  :vgeil  71. 
Al.  At  CrielV,  Caj>tain  U.  Macdonald,  late  of  the 

1 9th  regiment  of  foot. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Biggar,  tlie  Rev.  William 
Watson,  in  the  7dd  year  of  his  age,  and  55th  of 
his  ministry. 

—  At  his  house  in  Grosvaior  Place,  Bath,  after 
a  long  and  ]>ainful  illness,  Rear-.Vdmiral  l*uget, 
t'omijanion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Oriler  of  tlie 
Rath. 

—  i\t  10,  A'ork  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rachel 
Hay,  s)Kmse  of  Ji^hn  Blackwell,  Esq.  advocate. 
She  Wiis  youngest  daughter  of  James  Hay  of  Bel¬ 
ton,  son  of  Lrml  David  Hay,  and  of  Dorothea 
I  lay,  sister  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Tweetldalc. 

Nov.  I.  At  Kirkaldy,  aged  KS,  Mrs  Douglas,  k‘U. 
relict  of  John  Dougkis  of  Pinkerton. 

—  At  Hamilton,  Roljcrt  Bums,  Es<i.  of  W'est- 
Kjrt,  Bothwell,  in  the.(i5th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
ong  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude 
and  resignation. — d’his  gentleman  w'as  the  fourth 
>upil  of  the  celebratetl  Mr  Braid  wood,  of  the  Edin- 
mrgh  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  where,  at  an 
early  |K'riod  of  life,  he  made  such  astonishing  pro- 
ftcieney,  that  he  felt  but  comparatively  little  in- 
conveiiiencefrom  tlie  want  of  hearing,  being  na¬ 
turally  a  genius  of  cpiick  ix?rccption.  So  sensible 
was  the  deceased  of  the  advant^  he  derived  from 
Oie  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Edinburgh, 
that  he  left  .-C.RK)  to  be  applied  for  its  sup|x>rt. 

S.  At  Chelsea,  Patrick  Paterson,  Esq.  late  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  25th  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 

^  —  At  E<linhurgh,  James  M‘Kinnon  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Omiaig. 

5.  At  Mary  I*laee,  Stockbridge,  Eilinburgh, 
Alexander  Mitchell,  senior.  Esq. 

—  At  CHfhin,  Bristol,  in  the  55th  'year  of  his 
age,  IJohn  Ormsby  Vandeleur,  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  late  Colonel  in  the  army,  and  Lieut- 
Coloncl  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards.  He  was  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  late  Earl  of  I^ongford,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Thos.  Pakenham,  Bart. 

—  At  Sandfoal  Hall,  Shropshire,  Thomas  Hugh 
Sandford,  Esq.  of  Sandfonl. 

4.  At  Tain,  Miss  Isabella  D.  F.  Balfour,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Balfour,  minister 
of  Tarbat,  Ross-shirc. 

—  At  St  Andrew’s,  Mrs  Tullideph,  relict  of  John 
Tullidei>h,  Esq.  of  Kilmux. 

—  At  Daugh,  Mrs  Anne  Gordon,  relict  of  the 
late  George  Davidson,  Esip  Huntly,  aged  G9  years. 

5.  At  Inverness,  Wm.  Macintosh^  Esq.  of  G^des. 
C.  At  Cork,  William  Aug^istus  Kellett,  Esq. 

—  At  Paris,  M.  Bertholet,  the  celebrated  che¬ 
mist. 

7.  At  Ruthven  Manse,  tlie  Rev.  Patrick  McLa¬ 
ren,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  St  Mary’s  Isle,  after  an  inflammatory  ill¬ 
ness  of  nearly  three  weeks  duration,  James  Wed- 
derbum.  Esq.  his  Majesty's  SoUdtordjcneral  for 
Scotland. 

—  At  Ardmore,  Dumbartonslure,  Colin  M*Ladi- 
hui.  Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

8.  At  Glasgow',  Mai^rct  M‘Kinlay,  relict  of  the 
deceased  Mr  Davin  Bi^s,  aged  99  years  and  some 
months. 

“In  Charles  Street,  Edinburgh.  Mrs  -Anne 
Traill,  relict  of  James  Traill,  Esq.  of  W'estovew 
“  At  Kcrsewcll,  Mrs  Jean  Lockart,  widow  of 
William  Bertram,  Esq.  of  Nisbet. 

9.  At  Pitfour  House,  F^feshire,  Mrs"  Lucy  Hay, 
widow  of  Patrick  Moncrielf,  of  Reidie,  Esq. 

—  In  Albany-Stre^  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Warrand. 
Irt.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, 

Patrick  Copland,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Natural  Pni- 
losonhy  in  the  Marisehal  College  and  University, 
In  which  he  has  taught,  with  great  reputatiem  and 
Kiccess,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

—  .Vt  Leith,  George  Gillon,  aged  26,  second  son 
of  tlic  late  John  Gillon,  shipmaster,  iJeith. 

—  At  Bankfoot,  Miss  Hay,  only  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  deceased  James  I  lay.  Esq.  of  Pitfour. 

J 1.  In  Portlami  Street,  near  Port  Eglinton,  the 
Rev.  John  Lecdi,  (formerly  of  Largs)  teacher  of 
Hclirew  and  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Criticisin,  in 
Gla«gow,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 


Nov.  1 1 .  iU  Lehiuvin,  near  Ctuxir,  Flfo^  Mr  .\k-> . 
Brown,  land-surveyor,  at  the  advanceil  age  of  8a 
12.  At  Aberdeen,  after  twelve  months  illness, 
John  Brine,  M.D.  of  Teiipimouth,  Devon,  and 
kite  of  Cavendish  S()uarc,  tendon. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Reid,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
James  Reid,  some  time  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Kinglassie,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  hLs  house  in  fSloane  Street,  London,  in  his 
.S2d  year,  the  Right  Hon.  William,  Lord  Grant- 
ley,  llaron  Markinficld,  in  the  county  of  Tork, 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Guildford,  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Royal  Surv  ey  militia,  E.S.A.  A:e.  liis  Lord- 
ship  is  succeetled  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  Flet¬ 
cher  Norton,  Estp  the  clilcst  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Fletcher  Norton,  senior  Baron  of  liis  Majc'sty’s 
Court  of  F'xehe(iuer  in  Scotland,  who  was  second 
brother  to  the  late  I.ord. 

1.3.  At  Leicester,  Mrs  Bisset,  relict  of  Comrais- 
sary-Gcneral  Robert  Bisset. 

—  J.  S.  Rainier,  Es(j.  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Dkic. 
—  AtBarachny,  William  Hamilton,  Fls(i.  Mr 
Hamilton  was  tlie  last  reprcscntiitive  of  me  an¬ 
cient  House  of  Monkland. 

14.  Dr  James  Casscls,  physician  in  Lancaster, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Andrew  CasseLs,  Esq.  Leith. 

15.  At  Paris,  Maikamethe  Mmchioncss  de  Vil 
letto,  the  adopteil  daughter  of  Voltaire,  who  was 
called  by  liim  tlie  “  licautiful  and  gootl.” 

—  At  Paris,  Ma<lame  the  Countess  de  Perre- 

faux,  of  the  family  of  Mac'donald.  The  Marshal 
)uke  of  Taientum  never  quitted  her  during  the 
three  weeks  which  lier  illness  lasted. 

—  At  Paisley,  Cai)tain  Alexander  M'Dougall,  of 
the  Renfrew  militia,  late  Major  in  the  7'Jd  rq^i. 
ment 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Stirling,  relict  of  the  kite 
John  Stirling,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  >Ir  John  Debrett,  formerly  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  and  editor  sf  the 
works  entitled  “  Debretfs  Peerage  and  Baronet¬ 
age.” 

18.  In  Fklinburgh,  at  the  great  age  of  105  ycari, 
Mrs  .Vgnes  Anderson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  George 
Mackenzie  of  Stockbridge.  F'ew  persons  have  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  length  of  happy  days  in  this  w’orld, 
and  few  have  been  so  well  prejiaretl  for  receiving 
an  ever-during  inheritance  in  Heaven,  than  this 
amiable  and  excellent  woman.  .She  di«l  in  the 
most  calm  and  collect«l  manner,  retaining  tlie 
enjoyment  of  her  mental  faculties  almost  to  the 
very  last  It  is  believed  she  was  tlie  oldest  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Edinburgh,  and  wras  born  and  brought 
up  here,  as  well  as  her  ancestors  for  many  gene¬ 
rations.  In  1745,  after  witnessing  the  reception  of 
the  Pretender  at  Holvrood  House,  she  was  struck 
with  a  musket  ball  fired  from  the  Castle,  while 
carrying  her  eldest  son,  who  bore  her  head  to  the 
grave,  and  wlw  is  now  one  of  our  oldest,  and,  we 
may  add,  most  intelligent  and  resjafted  citizens. 

2a  Suddenly,  at  Dunbar  House,  Mr  John  Bal¬ 
four,  eldest  son  of  James  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Whit- 
tinghamo. 

•  —  At  Edrom  Manse,  Berwickshire,  suddenly, 
the  Rev.  John  Hastic,  minister  of  that  )iarish,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

21.  At  Stranraer,  Mr  Thomas  Baird,  mcrdiant, 
aged  82  years. 

Lately,  Captain  George  Johnston,  of  Gre^ock. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  no  less  than  172  times; 
and  that  not  merely  without  once  being  wrecketl 
or  caiitured,  but  also  without  having  met  with  a 
casualty  of  any  kind,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  a 
loss  to  the  imilerwriters  on  Uie  ships  under  his 
command.  . 

—  At  Aonachan,  Lochaber,  Mr  William  Macin- 
tvre,  late  tacksman  of  Druimfour,  aged  101 
He  exhibited,  in  manner  and  language,  a 
s)iecimen  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  of  the  High- 
l^ders  of  the  preceding  age ;  he  always  woi«  me 
mountain  garb,  and  was  a  living  history  of  the 
feuds  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  su|»OTor  dwr- 
stalker,  and  killeil  his  roe  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His 
mind  retained  its  vigour  to  Uie  last  Ills  rcnMini 
were  conveyed  to  the  grave  by  a  number  ot  nw 
elan,  of  whi(^  there  was  present  of  his 
scendants,  a  number  more  than  suWeient  for  mat 

puj^j^-I^th,  5j^  k.C.B.  Major  Ge¬ 

neral  in  the  Bengal  army. 
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